Alan  Bennett  suggests  you  turn  over  a new 
leaf  in  1997  with  the  London  Review  of  Books 


2 January  1997 

‘Sent  a complimentary  (sic)  copy  ofWaterstone’s  Literary  Diary 
which  records  the  birthdays  of  various  contemporary  figures. 
Here  is  Dennis  Potter  on  17  May,  Michael  Frayn  on  8 September, 
Edna  O’Brien  on  15  December,  so  naturally  I turn  to  my  own 
birthday.  May  9 is  blank  except  for  the  note:  first  British 
Launderette  is  opened  on  Queensway,  London  1949* ’ 

- unpublished  jrflflmentjrom  Alan  Bennett’s  1997  Diary 


Wit,  intelligence,  political  analysis,  literary  criticism  and 
mirth.  These  and  more  are  available  for  your  intellectual 
pleasure  this  year  and  for  years  to  come  in  the  London 
Review  of  Books  - said  by  Alan  Bennett  to  be  ‘the  liveliest,  the  most 
serious  and  also  the  most  radical  literary  magazine  we  have'.  Besides 
Alan  Bennett  himself,  1997  will  bring  articles  by  such  writers  as  Adam 
Phillips,  Marina  Warner,  lan  Hamilton,  David  Sylvester,  Andrew 
O’Hagan,  Jenny  Diski,  James  Wood,  John  Lanchester,  Jenny  Turner,  Iain 
Sinclair,  Michael  Wood,  Perry  Anderson,  Martha  Geilhorn,  Neal 
Ascherson,  Hilary  Mantel,  Cohn  Tdibfa,  Jacqueline  Rose,  Tim  Binding, 
Linda  Colley  and  many  others  guaranteed  to  raise  your  hackles  and  your 
spirits. 


WITH  ITS  DISTINGUISHED  ARRAY  OF  WRITERS,  the  LRR 

provides  an  unrivalled  combination  of  information,  humour 
and  opinion.  Ignoring  the  traditional  distinction  between 
academic  and  non-academic  subjects,  LRB  contributors  have 
unprecedented  freedom  and  scope.  As  a result,  articles  can  embrace 
immigration  policy,  Nijinsky’s  erotic  poems,  the  Net  Book  Agreement, 
Michael  Holroyd’s  aunt,  Dennis  Potter,  the  blue  whale,  the  heritage 
business  and  Mystic  Meg  - or  even  what  it  is  like  to  be  an  undertaker. 
Once  you’ve  read  these  articles,  you  might  find  yourself  agreeing  with 
James  Wood,  who  wrote  in  the  Guardian  that  the  London  Review  of 
Books  is  'a  fine,  scrupulous,  and  eccentric  literary  journal ...  its 
contribution  to  British  literary  culture  has  been  immense,  but  perhaps 
what  most  distinguishes  it  is  its  freedom  to  do  what  it  wants.’ 


A dm  1 red  no  less  for  its  originality  than  for  its  erudition, 
IA  the  London  Review  of  Books  provides  its  writers  and  thinkers 
JL  V with  a unique  forum  to  air  their  considered  views,  probe 
prejudices  and  give  vent  to  pet  peeves.  A critic  in  the  Independent  on  Sunday 
recently  commended  the  LRB  for  making  room  in  its  pages  for  lan 
Gilmour  or  lidward  Lurtwak  alongside  Paul  Foot  and  Terry  Eagleton: 
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‘the  iconoclasm  is  always  there,  but  it  is  scrupulously  democratic.'  Each 
issue  gives  you  not  only  today's  best  literary  and  political  thinking,  but 
also  controversy,  an  open  but  not  empty  mind,  a guarantee  of  fine  but 
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World  turning  blind 
eye  to  catastrophe 


John  Vidal 

IRRESPONSIBLE  and  short- 
sighted governments  arc  push- 
ing the  world  rail  idly  Inwards 
t-nviruumcnlnl  and  cc<  mutt  tic  disas- 
ter by  spending  billions  mi  the  (le- 
st ruction  of  land,  nivoits  and  iJjp 
atmosphere,  according  lo  three 
reports  published  (Ids  week. 

In  language  that  cuts  through  the 
"greenwash"  of  governments  anil 
corporations,  the  United  Nat  inns,  a 
Washington  think-tank  and  British 
government  advisers  independently 
claim  that  governments  tire  not  ml- 
• In  king  the  sucial  and  economic 
I pf  1 1 Wet  us  posed  by  deteriorating 
: filler,  land  and  air  resources. 

I '11k*  triple  assault  began  in  Wasli- 
• iiiglon  whore  the  VVm  lcIwatch  Iusli- 
1 Ink1  said  Western  governments 
• were  spending  up  t«»  $500  billion  a 
year  subsidising  the  destruction  of 
weans,  atmosphere  and  land. 

More  than  $100  billion  a year  is 
spent  subsidising  power  stations 
which  worsen  global  warming,  $300 
billion  encouraging  destructive 
• farming  and  overgrazing  and  $50 
billion  encouraging  overfishing, 
said  Christopher  Flavin  Joint  author 
uf  a chapter  in  State  Of  The  World, 
the  institute's  annual  assessment  of 
the  global  environment.  Most  subsi- 
dies, he  said,  go  to  the  rich. 

In  a separate  report  from  its  own 
advisers,  the  British  government 
was  criticised  for  spending  up  to 
£20  billion  ($32  billion)  of  taxpayers' 
money  on  environmentally  damag- 
ing industry,  energy  and  agriculture 
grants. 

The  Panel  On  Sustainable  Devel- 
opment. set  up  by  John  Major  five 
years  ago  and  chaired  by  the  former 
diplomat  Sir  Crispin  Tickeli,  re- 
ported that  nothing  less  than  “a  dif- 
ferent philosophy  in  local  and 
national  government"  will  be  able  to 
avoid  potentially  crippling  social  and 
economic  decline. 

The  panel  said  government  hand- 
outs which  did  not  take  into  account 


ihe  cost  to  the  environment  totalled 
£7.3  billion  u year,  but  almost  tripled 
if  hidden  subsidies  — such  ns  lux  ex- 
emptions and  government  procure- 
ments — were  included.  The  panel 
called  fur  a government  task  force  lo 
reconsider  ils  subsidies  and  for  (he 
develnpmt'iii  «>f  renewable  energy. 

In  Nairobi,  (lie  UN  Environment 
Agency  warned  that  almost  3 billion 
people  would  he  severely  short  of 
water  within  50  years.  Umd  cover- 
ing 1.23  billion  acres  — an  area 
more  tliau  12  limes  larger  than 
Britain  — alr  eady  had  moderate  in 
severe  s*»il  erosion  in  Africa,  most 
oceans  were  being  overfished  anti 
more  (ium  (I live-quarters  of  tire 
world's  species  were  declining  or 
lacing  extinction  because  govern- 
ments were  not  addressing  the 
global  environment  crisis  which 
could  pul  the  lives  of  billions  of 
people  in  jeopardy. 

The  agency'*  director.  Elizabeth 
Dowdcswell,  told  diplomats  from 
100  countries  that  politicians  were 
not  grasping  the  seriousness  of  tlic 
situation.  The  world  could  not  af- 
ford to  bunt  fossil  fuels  if,  as 
expected,  population  doubled  within 
50  years. 

Alternative  energy  sources 
needed  to  be  vigorously  pursued  to 
prevent  economic  growth  exacer- 
bating air  pollution  and  hastening 
climate  change,  she  said.  The  world 
was  consuming  its  natural  re- 
sources faster  Ulan  they  could  be 
renewed,  but  politicians  "lacked  a 
necessary  sense  of  urgency"  and 
were  not  honouring  pledges  made 
at  the  1993  Rio  de  Janeiro  Earth 
Summit,  when  more  than  150  na- 
tions agreed  to  strengthen  environ- 
mental protecUon. 

The  Woridwatch  Institute’s  re- 
port supported  her  claims:  "Too 
many  governments  are  pursuing 
economic  growth  at  any  price,  ig- 
noring the  fact  that  the  damage  to 
(he  atmosphere  and  the  oceans 
could  severely  disrupt  the  world's 
economies." 


An  elderly  Chechen  urges  fellow  villagers  In  Vudeno  to  vote  in  the  elections  on  Monday  ivor.;  ,1  .•■i..M*>  v*r-  r:L\  . 

War-battered  nation  rushes  to  polls 


David  Hearat  In  Grozny 

THE  corridor  of  School  Number 
One,  a bombed-out  shell  of  a 
building,  was  filled  with  more  than 
100  people  who  had  been  waiting  for 
hours.  It  was  not  bread  or  petrol 
they  were  queueing  for.  but  a 
chance  to  vote. 

Every  10  minutes  the  door  at  the 
end  of  the  blacked-out  corridor 
opened  to  Jet  a few  more  in.  Beyond 
lay  a room  palpitating  with  excite- 
ment. Old  women  hobbled  on  the 
arms  of  their  children.  They 
pressed  around  the  desks  to  show 
(heir  Soviet  passports,  the  old  proof 
of  identity  they  needed  to  register 
their  name. 

They  lined  up  with  equal  passion 
to  have  their  right  hand  sprayed 
with  a liquid  that  shows  up  under  an 
infra-red  light,  a safeguard  against 
multiple  voting. 


Police  killers  of  Steve  Biko  seek  amnesty 


Alexandra  Zavla 
In  Johannesburg 

T ESTTNG  the  limits  of  forgive- 
1 ness  in  a country  torn  by  its 
past,  five  former  South  African 
Policemen  are  Becking  amnesty 
•or  killing  Steven  Biko,  whose 
death  20  years  ago  made  him  0 
sy”*bol  of  apartheid  brutality. 

Chris  to  lie  Terreblonche,  a 
spokeswoman  for  the  Truth 
Commission  Investigating  politi- 
cal crimes  committed  by  security 
mrces  and  opposition  guerrilla 
sroups  under  apartheid,  earlier 
sajd  (hat  It  was  expecting  appti- 
canons  for  amnesty  relating  to 
Biko's  death. 

A source  close  to  the  five 


former  policemen,  speaking  on 
condition  of  anonymity,  said  the 
amnesty  applications  would 
assert  that  Biko  was  “handled 
robustly11 1 but  that  at  no  time 
had  there  been  any  Intention  to 
MU  him. 

Biko,  a young  and  charismatic 
Leader,  developed  a wide  follow- 
ing among  blacks  during  the 
early  1970s,  but  was  branded  a 
terrorist  by  the  white  govern- 
ment. He  was  arrested  in 

September  1977  and  died  of 
head  Injuries  apparently  caused 
by  a savage  beating  in  his  cell. 

“He  was  very  broad-minded 
and  working  to  unity  all  the 
black  organisations,"  add 
Donald  Woods,  a former  news- 


paper editor  whose  friendship 
with  Biko  was  featured  in  direc- 
tor Richard  Attenborough'a  film 
Cry  Freedom,  "It  was  a great 
tragedy  that  he  was  killed,  but 
his  death  had  enormous  impnet 
overseas." 

Biko  was  arrested  and  appar- 
ently beaten  in  Port  Elizabeth. 
He  was  driven,  without  medical 
attention,  nearly  1,100km  to 
the  Pretoria  prison  where  he 
died  on  September  12, 1977, 
aged  30. 

Mr  Woods,  who  accompanied 
Ids  widow  to  the  mortuary  to 
Identity  his  body,  said  it  was  cov- 
ered with  cuts  and  bruises. 

No  one  was  convicted  of 
Biko’s  death,  although  an  in- 


"We  are  going  to  run  out  of  ballot 
papers  if  this  keeps  up.  It‘s  the  num- 
ber of  refugees  who  are  entitled  to 
vote — there  are  too  many  of  them." 
said  Pietimat  Barachanova,  a 
teacher  who  had  volunteered  to  run 
the  polling  station.  The  same  eupho- 
ria was  repeated  thoughout  Cheche- 
nia  on  Monday.  Half  way  through 
the  day.  the  central  election  com- 
mission said  it  would  extend  the 
polling  by  two  hours. 

After  all  the  bombs  and  rockets, 
the  rigged  elections,  the  Moscow- 
backed  stooge  regimes  that  had 
been  imposed  on  this  hardy  people, 
this  was  their  chance  to  choose  their 
own  leader.  They  grasped  it  In  both 
hands,  as  if  Monday  really  was  the 
first  day  of  independence.  Even  the 
few  ethnic  Russians  left  in  Cheche- 
nia  were  gripped  by  election  fever. 

The  Organisation  for  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  the 


quest  concluded  he  had  proba- 
bly received  fatal  head  injuries 
while  being  questioned  by  po- 
lice. At  the  time,  police  denied 
beating  him. 

The  then  justice  minister, 
Jimmy  Kruger,  told  a meeting  of 
the  governing  Nntionnl  Party 
tiiat  “Biko’s  death  leaves  me 
cold.  He  died  after  a hunger 
strike." 

The  Port  Elizabeth  Herald, 
wltich  first  reported  that  the  five 
former  policemen  would  seek 
amnesty,  identified  them  ns 
Colonel  Harold  Snyman,  who  led 
the  team  that  Interrogated  Biko; 
Lt  Col  Gideon  Nicwoudt,  who 
was  a detective  sergeant  at  the 
time;  Ruben  Marx,  then  a war- 
rant officer;  Doantjic  Slebert,  a 
captain;  and  Johan  Beneke,  a 
warrant  officer.  — AP 


international  body  monitoring  the 
elections,  reported  that  it  had  re- 
ceived no  threats  to  its  observers, 
who  monitored  polling  in  more  than 
half  the  republic's  stations. 

However,  It  is  hard  to  see  hnw 
the  euphoria  of  choosing  an  elected 
leader  will  survive  the  reality  of  life 
in  a country  one  half  of  which  is 
destroyed. 

Aslan  Maskhadov,  who  forced 
Russian  troops  out  0/  Chechnia  with 
a combination  of  warfare  and  diplo- 
macy, appeared  certain  of  a clear 
victory  on  Tuesday  in  the  presiden- 
tial polls.  The  likely  result  will  lend 
weight  to  the  mainly  Muslim  re- 
gion's demands  for  secession  from 
Russia. 


Algeria  descends 
Into  carnage 

Clinton  embraces 
new  UN  chief 
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for  Mob  rule? 

Bruce  Chatwin's 
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facts  and  fiction 

Austria  AS3Q 
Belgium  BF78 
Denmark  OKI  6 
Finland  FM 10 
Franca  FF 13 
Germany  DM4 
Greece  DR  450 
Italy  L 3.000 


Malta  50a 
NeihCHlards  G 4.75 
Norway  NK 10 
Portugal  E300 
Saudi  Arabia  SR  6.50 
Span  P 300 
Sweden  SK 10 
Switzerland  SF3.30 


2 LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Rescued  heroes  that 
the  world  can  ill  afford 


GUARDIAN  WEEKLY 
February  2 1997 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  rescues  of 
solo  yacht  racers  Thierry 
Dubois  and  Tony  Bullimore  from 
the  Southern  Ocean,  thanks  to  the 
enormous  efforts  of  the  Australian 
armed  services,  justifiubly  turned 
the  spotlight  on  the  personnel 
involved  fur  their  courage  and  pro- 
fessionalism (Alive  — after  four  days 
in  a watery  tomb,  January  ID).  How- 
ever, in  the  wake  of  such  exhilarat- 
ing success,  to  question  the  value 
for  money  of  mounting  such  opera- 
lions  is  seen  as  somehow  perverse. 

I low,  we  ait*  asked  to  consider,  can  a 
cost  value  be  placed  on  human  life? 

While  the  Australian  military  is 
yet  In  release  details  of  the  costs  fur 
rescuing  Dulrois  and  Rulliniore,  we 
can  estimate  from  previous  rescues 
(hat  the  cost  of  saving  one  Vendee 
Globe  y ltd  11  racer  runs  inlu  millions 
of  dollars.  The  cost  of  inoculating  n 
child  in  the  developing  world  against 
preventable  diseases  is  about  $1. 

Without  saying  anything  about 
whether  cither  of  these  costs  is  ac- 
ceptable, we  can  see  that  (he  value 
the  Australian  government  places  on 
the  lives  of  two  self-indulgent  adven- 
turers is  obviously  greater  titan  the  I 
value  it  places  on  the  lives  of  approx- 
imately I million  innocent  children. 

I hope  Dubois,  Bullimore  and 
their  colleagues  enjoy  the  prepara- 
tion for  their  next  solo  yacht  expedi- 
tion. If  they  ever  find  that  their 
chosen  hobby  fails  to  deliver  (he 
personal  challenges  they  seek,  may 
1 suggest  they  try  some  volunteer 
work  for  an  international  develop- 
ment agency.  In  tliis  capacity  they 
might  still  travel  the  globe  and  sill! 
lest  their  personal  limits — without 
using  up  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
process. 

Chris  Killick-Moran, 

Scullin,  AC1 Australia 


| A /HAT  is  heroic  about  getting 
V V lost  at  sea  and  having  thou- 
sands of  someone  else's  dollars 
spent  finding  and  rescuing  you?  I 
am  glad  they  are  olive.  But  some- 
thing sticks  in  my  craw. 

A group  of  rich  yachtsmen  decide 
their  lives  would  be  better  If  they 
were  to  suit  solo  around  the  world. 
Good  on  them.  Everyone  needs  a 
challenge.  For  some,  finding  food  is 
the  challenge  because  they  don't 
have  any  choice.  So  for  the  boaters, 
it  should  lie  '‘you  pays  your  money 
and  you  takes  your  chances".  Get- 
ting lost  is  pnrt  of  the  risk  of  what 
they  signed  on  for,  and  certainly  is 
the  challenge  of  a solo  crossing. 
Thus  it  stands  to  reason  that  you 
should  pay  for  the  service  of  being 
rescued,  hence  your  survival. 

Others  aren't  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  a choice.  How  is  it  counte- 
nanced — as  your  cditorinl  noted, 
hut  only  in  die  last  sentence  — that 
it  is  easier  to  be  found  upside  down 
in  the  middle  of  the  ocean  than 
hungry  on  the  streets  of  the  inner 
cities?  Surely  something  is  out  of 
balance  here. 

Philip  Adams, 

Whitehorse.  Yukon,  Canada 


\YOUR  Boys'  Own  editorial  on 
T Tony  Bullimore  did  not  mention 
that  Australian  naval  forces  risked 
their  lives  in  due  conditions  to 
resell  (he  stricken  yachtsmen.  Aus- 
tralian taxpayers  are  also  fooling  the 
bill  for  the  rescue  while  Mr  Bul- 
lininre  negotiates  fees  for  television 
chat  show  aixpearances. 

Australia  has  a proud  history  of 
answering  distress  calls.  But  the 
Vendee  Globe  race  sailors  were  way 
too  far  south.  Nntions  with  responsi- 
bility for  rescues  in  large  areas  of 
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ocean  could  easily  agree  on  new 
conventions  for  sea  rescues.  If  there 
were  potential  penalties,  organisers 
of  round-the-world  yacht  races 
would  be  more  prudent  and  our 
heroes  less  foolhardy. 

Christopher  Tolhurst, 

Yambtt,  NSW.  Australia 


That’s  a bit  rich, 
Mr  Major 

DURING  his  visit  to  India,  John 
Major's  appeal  for  increased  lib- 
eralisation of  trade  with  the  UK  to 
improve  our  country's  economy 
needs  to  be  met  with  considerable 
scepticism.  Doesn’t  lie  know  that 
the  terms  of  trade  between  unequal 
partners  is  always  in  favour  of  the 
rich?  Also,  that  such  unequal  trade 
between  the  West  and  the  newly 
independent  countries  was  de- 
signed to  obtain  the  latter's  natural 
resources  nnd  to  use  their  cheap 
labour?  Tliis  hns  been  facilitated  by 
co-opting  the  Westernised  neotelite 
of  these  countries  by  various  subtle 
means  and  now  blatantly  through 
the  promotion  of  corrupt  practices 
as  revealed  by  pay-off  scandals  and 
the  flight  of  capital  to  Western  tax 
havens. 

Whatever  economic  gains  that  ac- 
crue to  the  country  have  invariably 
resulted  in  (be  polarisation  of  its  so- 
ciety where  the  rich  get  richer  and 
the  poor  poorer,  which  has  resulted 
in  39  per  cent  of  our  population  still 
being  below  I he  poverty  line  half  a 
century  after  independence. 

No  amount  of  increase  in  wealth 
of  a country  in  this  form  of  exploita- 
tive “development"  can  result  in  a 
trickle-down  effect,  for  devoid  of 
morals  and  ethics,  wealth  only  trick- 
les up.  Even  in  a wealthy  country 
like  the  UK  there  is  a polarisation  of 
society,  with  “cuts"  in  the  social  sec- 
tor resulting  In  increasing  social 
tension,  and  beggars  re-einerging 
on  the  streets. 

Mr  Major  should  reflect  on  what 
is  happening  in  his  own  country  be- 
fore lie  preaches  the  philosophy  of 
greed  to  ours. 

(Dr)  NHAntia, 

Mumbai,  India 


Israel  wipes  out 
the  past 

A FTER  Israel  has  confiscated  the 
land  of  its  citizens  of  Palestinian 
origin  who  reside  in  Galilee  and 
berried  them  all  into  blocks  of  Oats 
(Hatred  disfigures  Promised  Land. 
December  29).  the  villages  where 
they  now  live  will  undoubtedly  be 
obliterated  with  dynamite  and  bull- 
dozers. Not  only  will  there  be  no 
Palestinians  there,  but  every  trace 
of  their  former  presence  in  the  land 
will  have  been  erased.  Then,  new 
official  maps  will  lie  issued  showing 
no  Palestinian  villages  in  Galileo. 

Tliis  is  the  standard  Zionist 
procedure:  • villages,  hundreds  of 
them,  have  been  scraped  off  the  face 
of  the  earth  in  this  fashion  all  over 
Palestine.  In  n few  cases  some  traces 
have  survived.  Ay  11  Hnwd,  which 
lies  soul])  of  Haifa,  was  subjected  to 
regular  ethnic  cleansing,  but  the  vil- 
lage was  so  picturesque  that  it  was 
not  destroyed.  It  was  renamed  I- in 
Hod  ami  converted  into  an  nrlisls' 
colony  accessible  to  Jews  only. 

In  ihc  ease  of  Amwas.  the  biblical 
L11  mmus.  west  of  Jerusalem,  the 
people  were  expelled  and  the  village 
destroyed,  as  usual.  But  tourists  nnd 
pilgrims  wanted  to  know  where  Em- 
ma us  was.  so  the  Israeli  authorities 


took  the  unusual  step  of  erecting  a 
plaque  at  the  former  site  stating  (in 
Hebrew  and  English  only)  that  the 
village  of  Emmaus  had  stood  there 
2.000  years  earlier.  The  Palestinian 
village  of  Ainwas,  however  — as  far 
as  can  be  learned  from  official  Is- 
raeli historiography  at  any  rate  — 
never  existed. 

Bruce  luksetter, 

Rapide-Danseur,  Quebec,  Canada 


Let  Britons 
speak  on  EU 

IT  IS  SAD  to  see  Baroness 
/ Williams,  one  of  the  great  political 
thinkers  of  recent  years,  writing 
such  a disappointing  letter  about 
Britain's  membership  of  the  Euro- 
pean Union  (January  19).  Too  many 
UK  politicians  seem  to  treat  such  a 
huge  step  as  no  more  than  a change 
in  local  government  boundaries. 

Tile  last  time  there  was  a success- 
ful European  Union  — the  one  run 
by  the  Romans  — Britain  had  no 
significant  influence  inside  or  out- 
side it.  Hie  sheer  weight  of  advan- 
tage to  the  central  member 
countries  of  the  current  EU  means 
the  same  situation  will  inevitably 
recur.  Acceptance  is  part  of  the 
price  of  Britain's  membership. 

The  real  issue  for  Britons  2,000 
years  ago  was  the  same  as  it  i9  today 
— whether  the  economic  benefits  of 
belonging  to  a European  empire  are 
worth  tiie  loss  of  independence  and 
cultural  identity  involved.  Hie  prob- 
lem all  those  years  ago  was  resolved 
by  the  Romans  dumping  Britain 
from  their  empire. 

Unless  the  average  Briton  grows 
to  understand  and  accept  more 
deeply  what  is  involved  in  EU  mem- 
bership. the  outcome  may  be  the 
same  again.  Nor  does  it  help  to  de- 
scribe Britain  as  historically  a part 
of  Europe,  when  for  centuries  so 
much  blood,  energy  and  resources 
were  dedicated  to  ensuring  the 
opposite  was  the  case. 

It  would  be  a positive  and  serious 
step  forward  if  a proper  referendum 
were  held  on  Europe.  Ancient 
Britons  had  no  say  in  their  incorpo- 
ration into  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
it  would  be  nice  to  know  politicians 
had  learned  something  after  all 
these  years. 

I)J  Kelly, 

Paddington,  NSW,  Australia 

Pet  subject  for 
political  parties 

yOUR  brief  news  item  ("Labour 
has  committed  itself  to  a toll  re- 
view of  quarantine,  etc",  January  19) 
sidesteps  the  real  issue,  which  is 
not  simply  one  of  holidaymakers 
travelling  abroad  with  their  pets. 

It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  workers  and 
ex-residents  needing  to  return  to 
Britain,  without  abandoning  their 
animals  to  tile  quarantine-kennel 
owners  who  have  been  enjoying  a 
lucrative,  unregulated  trade  of  more 
than  £15  million  a yenr.  No  wonder 
they  do  not  wish  to  see  the  present 
system  dismantled  nnd  are  still 
pressing  for  a period  (one  month)  in 
kennels,  despite  the  proven  effi- 
ciency of  tiie  alternative  safeguards 
against  rabies  (vaccinations,  identi- 
fication, etc). 

Thank  goodness  (hat  the  pro- 
spect of  how  overseas  residents  will 
cast  (heir  vote  is  now  influencing 
the  political'  parties  rather  more 
than  the  established  lobbies. 

5 Vergker, 

I Casteluan  de  Mnnlmiral,  France 


Briefly 


j WAS  GLAD  to  see  some  prom! 
/ nence  given  to  the  Temagami  situ- 
ation in  Northern  Ontario  (Wail  of 
the  lonesome  pine,  January  19),  but 
I should  iioinl  nut  that  the  Harris 
provincial  government  calls  itself 
Progressive  Conservative  (an  oxy- 
moron, if  there  ever  was  one),  not 
Liberal.  The  federal  government  is 
Liberal,  and,  despite  its  many  faults, 
cannot  compare  with  our  provincial 
government  for  its  slash-and-hum 
approach  to  the  supposed  problem 
of  eliminating  the  deficit. 

John  M Miller, 

McMaster  University, 

Hamilton.  Ontario.  Canada 


yOUR  article  on  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  deprivation  in  Britain  (2m 
children  malnourished,  January  19) 
is  further  confirmation  of  the  aj> 
palling  legacy  of  so-called  free 
market  economics.  But  no  doubt  die 
present  government  will  see  electoral 
advantage  in  the  spread  of  malnutri- 
tion among  the  poor.  Not  only  dots  it 
primarily  affect  traditional  Labour 
voters,  it  will  also  ensure  that  iho 
mental  and  physical  retardation  it 
causes  at  an  early  age  will  stunt  the 
aspirations  of  the  young  for  a better, 
fairer,  and  more  just  Britain  at  the 
turn  of  the  new  millennium. 

< Dr ) Steve  Jordan, 

Montreal.  Canada 


NjJCHOLAS  LEZARD'S  demmei- 
/ V ation  of  Krishnnmurti  (January ' 
12)  suggests  that  he  has  not  n-nd  a j 
single  page  of  his  teachings.  Ho»  ' 
can  one  condemn  as  a "fraudster  a | 
man  who  claimed  no  authority  and , 
who  earned  the  respect  of  such  me-  ; 
nent  thinkers  as  AJdous  Hud* 
Kalilil  Gibran,  Rupert  Sheldrake, 
and  David  Bohni?  I 

Martin  Hawes,  > 

Cygnet.  Tasmania,  Australia  ; 


DOUBTLESS  a number  of  date 
line  liopjK-rs  will  be  perched  all 
over  the  Pacific  on  December  31. 
1999  (Millenium  sparks  race  to  beat 
die  clock,  January  19).  fondly  imagin- 
ing that  they  will  be  first  into  the  next 
century.  How  u n fortunate  that 
will  be  there  12  months  too  soon. 

There  certainly  will  he  an  "end-of- 
millennium  psychosis":  it's  the  over- 
powering rage  felt  by  those  of  us 
unable  to  convince  such  cretins  of 
the  fact  that  a millennium  is  com- 
pleted nt  the  end.  not  the  beginning, 
of  its  thousandth  year. 

Susan  Tonkin, 

Curtih,  ACT,  Canada 


ment  when  they  realised  the  words 
"Five  minutes  later,  Albert  having 
brought  down  Milosevic  . - - U*|N' 
ary  19)  were  part  of  a sports  report, 
not  a stop  press  item  from  Belgrade 
Matthew  North, 

Bad  Abbach,  Germany 
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Algeria  in  the  grip  of  infernal  terror 


Lara  Marlowe 

A TERRIBLE  machine  haunts 
the  imagination  of  Algerians 
since  a survivor  of  one  of 
last  month’s  village  massacres 
recounted  how  Islamic  fundamen- 
talist guerrillas  arrived  in  a pick-up 
truck  with  a homemade  guillotine  in 
the  back. 

Gunmen  rounded  up  the  vil- 
lagers, who  were  forced  to  watch  as 
one  by  one  their  neighbours  were 
prepared  for  execution.  Their  hands 
and  feet  were  trussed  up  and  news- 
paper was  stuffed  in  their  mouths. 
Then  they  were  hoisted  on  to  the 
truck  for  decapitation. 

Since  the  holy  mouth  of  Ramadan 
began  on  January  10,  guerrillas 
fighting  to  overthrow  President 
Llainine  Zeroual’s  regime  have 
stepped  up  their  bombings  and  mas- 
sacres. Since  tiie  beginning  of  the 
year  at  least  250  people  have  been 
killed  in  Algiers  and  the  fertile 
Mitidia  plain  around  tho  capital. 

At  the  village  of  Sidi  Abdelaziz, 
men  armed  with  axes  and  swords 
stormed  a mosque  at  prayer  time 
and  hacked  to  death  49  worshippers. 

In  Belcourt,  the  working-dass 
neighbourhood  where  the  writer  Al- 
bert Camus  grew  up,  a car  bomb  ex- 
ploded in  the  Boulevard  Belouizdad 
after  the  evening  iftar,  the  meal  that 
breaks  thedawn-to-du9k  fast 
With  its  pastry  shops,  sidewalk 
cigarette  vendors,  cates  and  cinema, 
the  boulevard  was  a favourite  venue 
for  crowds  during  the  long  Ra- 
madan evenings  — until  42  people 
were  cut  down  in  the  car  bomb  ex- 
plosion. They  had  not  obeyed  the 
tracts  of  the  Armed  Islamic  Group 
ordering  women  to  wear  the  hijab 
(Islamic  covering)  and  men  to  stop 
I smoking  cigarettes. 

The  Belcourt  bomb  particularly 
shocked  Algerians.  “They  only  attack 
us  — the  poor  people  in  poor  neigh- 
bourhoods," Hanane,  an  Algiers  sec- 
retary, said.  “I  pray  more  often  now, 
because  I am  afraid  of  dying." 

On  Tuesday  last  week  the 
bombers  struck  twice.  The  first 


Heat  on  in 
Lima  siege 

THE  Peruvian  government  is 
flaunting  a harder  stance  to- 
wards the  Marxist  rebels  holding 
more  than  70  hostages  Inside  Lima's 
Japanese  diplomatic  compound, 
sending  helicopters  circling  over 
the  building  and  surrounding  It  with 
armoured  care  and  dtite  troops, 
writes  Jane  Diae-Lintaco  in  Lima. 

Last  week  the  police  tightened 
their  cordon  around  the  residence 
by  driving  armoured  cars  into  the 
compound.  They  were  accompanied 
by  £llte  troops  carrying  automatic 
rifles.  Other  troops  entered  the  area 
In  formation  — some  also  sporting 
bullet-proof  vesta.  Snipers  with  infra- 
red sights  trained  their  weapons  on 
the  windows  of  the  residence.  Other 
troops  took  up  positions  aa  part  of  a 
practice  manoeuvre. 

The  troops'  arrival  is  a sign,  that 
the  hawks  in  the  government  and 
military  are  gaining  ground  in  the 
handling  the  crisis  that  began  on  De- 
cember 17  when  rebels  of  tiie  Ttipac 
Amaru  Revolutionary  Movement 
attacked  the  Japanese  embassy. 

President  Alberto  Fujimori  — , 
known  for  his  tough  treatment  of 
subversive  groups  — has  hardened 
his  stance  on  talks  with  the  rebels. 


m an*/ 
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Albania  leader 
wins  powers 
to  end  riots 


V * 


Metal  frames  from  old  school  desks  are  used  to  deter  car  bombers  In  Algiers 


explosion,  apparently  a sophisticated 
remote-controlled  device,  hit  a bus 
from  the  military  hospital  at  Ain  1 
Naadja  as  it  ferried  workers  home. 
Sixteen  were  killed.  A few  hours  later 
another  bomb  killed  a taxi  driver  in 
a parking  lot  next  to  the  Martyra' 
Monument,  the  giant  white  stone 
memorial  to  tiie  dead  of  the  1954-62 
war  of  liberation  against  France 
which  dominates  the  Algiers  skyline. 

The  following  day  three  more 
bombs  went  off  in  Blida  and  Bou- 
farik.  killing  10  more  people.  On 
Thursday  last  week  the  mayor  or 
the  Algiers  slum  of  Bachdjarah  was 
si  lot  dead.  It  is  so  dangerous  to  be 
related  to  anyone  in  government 
that  the  mayor's  family  asked  that 
his  name  not  be  published. 

Another  30  people  had  their 
throats  slashed,  26  in  the  village  of 
Benramdane,  south  of  Algiers,  and 
four  members  of  a policeman’s 
family  in  a slum  called  Baraki.  Last 
week  closed  with) he  massacre  of  1 5 


more  civilians  — including  10  I 
women  and  two  children  — at  a 
farm  (0  the  south  of  (he  capital. 

'The  war  will  continue  and  will  be 
intensified  during  the  month  of 
Ramadan,"  Anlnr  Zouabri,  tiie  leader 
of  the  Armed  Islamic  Group,  wrote 
in  a tract  distributed  in  mosques  last 
week.  "We  have  the  means  nnd  the 
men  to  puuish  those  who  are  not  on 
our  side.  With  the  exception  of  those 
who  are  with  me,  all  others  arc 
infidels  who  deserve  to  die." 

The  attacks  reported  lust  week 
look  place  in  Algiers  and  its  sur- 
roundings. No  one  knows  how 
many  died  elsewhere,  since  vast 
areas  of  the  country  are  under  a 
news  blackout.  Special  permission 
is  now  required  to  travel  within 
Algeria.  Passports  must  be  shown 
and  immigration  cards  filled  out  for 
domestic  flights.  In  the  countryside 
the  guerrillas  ambush  trains  and 
buses.  At  road  blocks  they  slaugh- 
. teLtravellers.  — 


As  the  bloodbath  continued,  Al- 
gerian newspapers  and  politicians 
criticised  (he  government  for  its  si-  | 
lencc.  Hocine  Ait-Ahmed,  exiled 
leader  of  the  Front  of  Socialist 
Forces  party,  pleaded  for  United 
States  mediation  to  end  the  conflict. 
But  the  government  rejects  sugges- 
tions that  it  negotiate. 

President  Zcroual  finally  spoke, 
promising  the  "extermination"  of 
tiie  fundamentalists  and  blaming 
"foreign  forces"  for  a "plm"  against 
his  country. 

A recent  report  published  by  the 
Rand  Corporation,  a ildnk-latik  in 
California,  constitutes  tiie  sorl  of 
“plot"  to  which  Mr  Zeroual 
referred.  The  report  had  been 
ordered  by  the  US  army.  It  con- 
cluded that,  one  way  or  another,  the 
fundamentalists  would  come  to 
power  in  Algeria.—  The  Observer 

Comment,  page  12 




Mobutu’s  army  enters  the  fray 


Chrle  McQroal  In  Kigali 

ZAIRE'S  ragged  army  has 
claimed  the  first  victory  of  its 
long  awaited  counteroffensive 
against  Rwandan-backed  rebels,  say- 
ing It  has  taken  a town  it  has  never 
admitted  to  losing  in  the  first  place. 

Within  a few  days  of  launching  its 
“total  and  devastating"  attack  last 
week  against  the  guerrilla  Alliance 
of  Democratic  Forces  for  the  Libera- 
tion of  Congo-Zaire,  the  govern- 
ment claims  to . have  seized 
Wallkale. 

If  true,  it  is  a remarkable  reversal 
of  fortune  for  an  army  that  crum- 
bled in  the  face  of  the  rebel  on: 
slaught  in  eastern  Zaire  in  October. 
More  likely  the  battle  for  die  town, 
130km  west  of  rebel  headquarters 
in  Goma,  has  only  begun. 

The  Zairean  army  Is  keen  to  re- 
vise its  image  as  a force  unable  to 
do  much  but  loot,  rape  and  flee.  The 
airport  at  Kisangani  — the  northern 
base  for  the  government’s  strike  — 
Is  piled  high  with  weapons  and 
awash  with  soldiers  iq  their  first 
new  uniforms  in  .years.  Newly 
leased  attack  helicopters  and  jets  sit 
on  the  runway. 

Zairean  radio  has  conjured  up 
unswerving  international  support 
for  the  counter-attack.  Top  of  the  list 


is  a promise  of  assistance  from 
Libya,  including  air  strikes  by 
Colonel  Muammar  Gadafy’s  pilots. 

But  most  faith  is  placed  in  white 
mercenaries.  Their  Belgian  leader 
claims  to  have  about  300  men.  The 
single  largest  contingent  is  Serb, 
with  some  French,  American  and 
British  hired  guns  thrown  in.  The 
body  of  a white  man  killed  in  action 
was  delivered  to  Kisangani  last 
weekend. 

But  the  mercenaries  are  unlikely 
to  make  a difference  on  their  own. 
Soldiers  from  the  much  vaunted 
South  African  firm  Executive  Out- 
comes strengthened  government 
forces  in  Angola  and  Sierra  Leone 
against  rebel  armies,  hut  in  both 
cases  they  were  backing  a reason- 
ably well  organised  military. 

In  Zaire  tiie  “white  legion”  Is 
fighting  alongside  an  army  :more 
noted  for  Inspiring  terror  in  the  gen- 
eral population,  than  in  the  enemy. 
And  tiie  troops  include  ageing 
gendarmes  from  Katanga’s  abortive 
secessionist  war  30  years  ago,  who 
do  not  even  scare  the  civilians. 

Hie  obstacles  tliat  slowed  (lie 
rebel  advance  toward  Kisangani 
after  its  initial  galrn  are  also  likely  19 
hamper  the  government  offensive. 
Soldiers  and  supplies  have  to  be 
moved  to  a front  320km  or  more 


from  the  city  on  decrepit  roads  — 
where  they  exist  at  all  — along 
which  lorries  move  at  snail’s  pace. 
Supply  lines  will  be  long  and  vulner- 
able to  attack. 

Supplying  Kisangani  is  a labori- 
ous exercise.  Everything  that 
comes  from  the  Zairean  capital,  Kin- 
shasa, must  do  so  by  air  or  by  a 
three-week  haul  up  the  river.  Even 
with  the  helicopters,  the  bulk  of 
troops  will  have  to  be  moved  east  by 
road.  Given  that  all  the  region's  ! 
functioning  airports  are  In  rebel 
hands,  government  forces  can  only 
fly  as  far  east  as  Kisangani. 

If  the  Zairean  army  proves  suc- 
cessful in  driving  back  the  rebels,  it 
mil  probably  face  Rwandan  soldiers 
Intent  on  preventing  it  getting  near 
the  border. 

Perhaps  as  crucial  as  anything  In 
deciding  the  outcome  trill  be  the  fate 
of  Mobutu  Sese  Seko,  who  has  spent 
most  of  tiie  .past  few  months  in 
France  with  cancer.  If  he  succumbs, 
the  war  for  eastern  Zaire  may  prove 
not  nearly  as  important  to,  the  array 
as  the  battle  to  succeed  Africa's 
longest-serving  autocrat , . • 

• The  Rwaqdan  army  has  WUed 
dozens  of  peasants  while  hunting 
down  Hutu  extremists  responsible 
for  a new  wave  of  killings  since  tiie 
, return  of  refugees  from  Zaire. 


Joanna  Robertson  In  Tirana 


PRESIDENT Sali  Berisha 
assumed  emergency  powers 
last  weekend  as  northern 
Albania  stood  poised  to  join  In  a 
spreading  wave  of  and- 
government  protests  over  the 
collapse  of  pyramid  investment 
schemes. 

An  emergency  session  of  par- 
liament gave  him  power  to  use 
the  military  to  guard  govern- 
ment buildings  and  keep  roads 
clear.  The  army  will  also  join  the 
police  to  control  unrest. 

The  measures,  designed  to 
end  two  weeks  of  protests,  were 
agreed  after  more  than  20,000 
demonstrators  fought  (heir  way 
through  riot  police  to  storm  into 
the  main  square  in  the  capital 
Tirana,  and  then  tried  to  storm 
the  parliament. 

The  government  announced 
earlier  that  it  would  com- 
pensate the  victims  of  two 
schemes.  It  promised  to  begin 
payments  on  February  5,  using 
$301  million  in  cash  assets 
seized  from  the  two  schemes. 

The  sum  is  a sizeable  Increase 
on  previous  government  figures 
and  is  cqunl  to  1 5 per  cent  of 
Albania's  GDP. 

The  IMF  has  already  made  it 
clear  diatthe  government  is  in 
no  position  to  (sty  compensation 
from  its  own  funds. 

The  north  joined  die  demon- 
strations this  week,  led  by  the 
city  of  Shkodcr,  where  more 
than  40,000  investors  have  lost 
out  in  one  pyramid  scheme. 

Trouble  was  reported  in  13 
other  centres  — including  the 
southern  port  of  Vlore,  and  the 
towns  of  Patos,  Korce  and 
Luahnje  — as  the  opposition 
capitalised  on  popular  anger  at 
the  schemes,  In  which  many 

savings.  Demonstrators  set  fire 
to  town  balls,  government  build- 
ings, police  stations  and  offices 
of  Mr  Berisha’8  rightwing 
Democratic  Parly. 

The  prime  minister, 

Aleksander  Meksi,  accused  the 
Socialist  Party  — the  former 
communists  — of  organising  the 
demonstrations  in  an  effort  to 
regain  power,  a claim  that 
seemed  well  founded.  The 
Socialist  Party  said  it  was 
preparing  a statement  calling  for  I 
the  resignation  of  the  Meksi 
government  and  the  installation 
of  an  interim  government  of 
technocrats  pending  a general 
election. 

Ten  of  the  high-interest 
pyramid  schemes  operated  In 
Albania.  Protests  began  to 
spread  laBt  month  when  two  of 
the  schemes  were  declared 
bankrupt. 

In  pyramid  schemes,  as  with  a 
chain  letter,  mathematics 
dictates  that  the  number  of  new 
members  required  to  service 
future  recruits  will  eventually  . 
exceed  the  national  population. 

At  this  point  the  scheme  will 
collapse. 

The  protests  are  not  only  on 
expression  of  anger  at  the 
government's  failure  to  regulate 
Ute  schemes  but  also  a reflection 
of  the  suspicion  that  the  ruling  . 
party  Is  involved  in  some  of 
them. 
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The  Week 

THE  US  attorney-general, 
Janet  Reno,  has  sharply  criti- 
cised Saudi  Arabia  for  failing  to 
hand  over  “very  important  infor- 
mation" relating  to  the  terrorist 
bombing  at  Dhahran  in  June, 
when  10  US  airmen  were  killed. 


WITNESSES  said  that 

Burundian  troops  led  the 
slaughter  of 400  civilians  in  the 
country’s  northwestern  province 
of  Murantvya,  a claim  subse- 
quently denied  by  theTulsl- 
domlnatod  army. 


THE  Afghnn  Taliban  militia 
has  inflicted  major  dofeatB 
on  former  government  forces 
nnd  their  nllien  north  of  Kabul, 
recapturing  positions  the 
Islamic  niililin  hart  initially  tnkon 
after  capturing  the  Afghan  capi- 
tal in  September. 


A CYCLONE  that  tore  through 
the  African  island  of 
Madagascar  has  left  100  people 
missing,  30,000  homeless  and 
at  least  six  dcud. 


AFTER  1 5 years  of  legal 
battles,  France’s  supreme 
court  ruled  that  8G-ycnr-old 
Maurice  Papon  should  be  tried 
for  crimes  against  humanity  re- 
lating to  die  deportation  of  Jews. 
And  Paris  is  to  launch  a signifi- 
cant initiative  to  trace  assets 
stolen  from  Jews  during  the 
German  occupation,  including 
about  2,000  works  of  art. 

Swedish  trail  of  gold,  page  1 3 
Swiss  Holocaust  fund,  page  16 


Serbian  party  boss  confirms  poll  fraud 


Julian  Barger  In  NIs 


AN  OFFICIAL  of  Serbia's 
ruling  Socialist  Party  has 
broken  ranks  and  accused 
President  Slobodan  Milosevic’s 
closest  aides  of  ordering  the  rigging 
of  November's  local  and  federal 
elections. 

The  accusation  is  extremely 
damaging  to  the  president,  who  has 
been  hit  by  nine  weeks  of  street 
protests  and  international  condem- 
nation since  the  opposition's 
victories  in  14  cities  were  arbitrarily 
overturned. 

In  the  interview  with  the  Nedcljni 
Tolegmf  weekly  newspaper,  Branko 
Torlorovic  — who  was  a Socialist 
Party  (SPS)  boss  in  the  eastern  city 
of  Nis  — provided  a vivid  account  of 
ballot-stuffing  in  the  municipal  poll. 
He  also  cast  doubt  on  the  legitimacy 
of  the  SPS  victory  in  the  parallel 
federal  elections,  which  had  not 
been  questioned  by  the  opposition. 

Most  damaging  of  all,  and  a clear 
sign  that  the  party's  cohesion  is 
under  pressure,  Mr  Todorovic  re- 
peatedly stressed  that  the  municipal 
administration  in  Nis  rigged  the 
vote  on  direct  orders  from  two  of 
President  Milosevic's  most  loyal 
party  functionaries. 

"The  party  betrayed  its  people,'' 
Mr  Todorovic  said.  “Please  stress 
that  the  people  in  Nis  were  only  the 
executors  and  all  the  orders  came 
from  Belgrade.  Of  course,  the  peo- 
ple who  obeyed  blindly  will  have  to 
answer  for  that  but,  if  it  hnd  not 
been  for  I Nikola]  Sainovic  and  I Gar- 
ica|  Gqjevic,  everything  would  have 
been  regular.” 

Mr  Sainovic  was  recently  de- 
scribed by  a government  figure  as 
“the  direct  line  of  communication 
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A freelance  photographer,  Milan  Melka,  Is  bit  by  a car  during  continuing  sheet  demonstrations  in 
Belgrade  last  weekend.- He  wne  taken-to-hoapital — photogK&PR.  oonjetj  hm»x%s 


from  Milosevic  to  the  party".  Mr 
Todorovic  claimed  tlint  Mr  Sainovic 
phoned  on  the  day  of  the  poll  and 
"just  kept  repeating  that  Nis  must 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
opposition". 

Mr  Todorovic,  a Nis  businessman 
and  its  deputy  mayor,  has  resigned 
from  the  party  and  kept  a low  pro- 
file since  the  interview,  but  his  staff 
in  the  city  confirmed  thul  the  news- 
paper had  accurately  reported  his 
remarks. 

In  his  account  of  the  elections, 
Mr  Todorovic  claimed  that  party 
members  in  Nis  were  given  "be- 
tween 15,000  and  20,000  fake  bal- 
lots" to  ensure  a Socialist  victory. 

I On  polling  day,  November  17.  the 


false  voting  slips  were  stuffed  into 
the  ballot  boxes  out  of  sight  of  oppo- 
sition observers. 

Asked  whether  the  same  tricks 
had  been  used  in  the  federal  elec- 
tions on  November  3,  Mr  Todorovic 
said:  'Yes.  then  as  well  . . . they 
stuffed  the  ballots,  only  it  wasn't 
discovered.  It  was  more  crowded, 
with  a bigger  number  of  parties,  so 
it  was  easier  for  them." 

Last  week  the  Nis  election  com- 
mission reinstated  the  Zajedno  vic- 
tory and  the  decision  was  upheld  by 
the  municipal  court.  On  Monday 
Zajedno  took  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  the  city  at  the  inaugural  ses- 
sion of  its  regional  assembly. 

Meanwhile  a Belgrade  municipal 
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court  has  upheld  a decision  reject- 
ing an  election  victory  by  Serbia's 
opposition  in  the  capital,  an  official 
said.  The  first  distinct  court  dis- 
missed an  appeal  by  the  city's  elec- 
toral commission  demanding  <1*  \ 
recognition  of  the  npixisitiun  vic- 
tory, the  commission  chief.  Radomir 
Laznrevic  said. 

• Mr  Milosevic,  under  incrcsMiif 
pressure  from  protesters  appear*  w 
be  looking  to  Greece  for  a pnssibl 
way  out,  according  to  the  Greek 
newspaper  Eleflherotypia.  it  *?- 
that  he  has  drawn  up  conling«4 
plans,  possibly  in  cahoots  with  J«- 
thorities  in  Athens,  to  move  tort' 
Greek  capital,  where  he  can  be«ir 
that  exile  will  be  sweet. 


LEADERS  of  an  army  mutiny 
In  the  Central  African 
Republic  signed  an  accord  for- 
mally ending  (heir  three-month 
uprising. 

PRESIDENT  Boris  Yeltsin 
cancelled  plans  to  visit  the 
Netherlands  on  doctors’  orders, 
deepening  concern  about  his 
health  and  raising  new  doubts 
about  his  ability  to  rule  Russia. 


AT  LEAST  14  people  were 
(tilled  and  mutilated  when 
their  village  was  Attacked  in 
factional  fighting,  South  African 
police  in  the  Eastern  Cape 
province  said. 


A PARIS  court  cleared  Brigitte 
Bardot  of  inciting  racial 
hatred  in  comments  she  made 
in  n newspaper  article  last  year 
egainat  immigration  and  tradi- 
tional Muslim  animal  slaughter- 
ing practices.  The  complaint  was 
brought  by  anti -racist  groups. 


A CULTURAL  earthquake  has 
nicked  the  notoriously 
elmngc-rcsisuint  Austrian  capital 
with  tiie  announcement  that  the 
Vienna  I’hlfnrmunic  Orchestra 
is  finally  to  admit  women 

members. 


COLONEL Tbm  Parker,  the 
former  cAi-nlval  manager 
who  guided  Elvis  Presley  to 
fame,  died  of  complications  after 
a stroke.  He  was  87. 


Accord  fails  to  lay  Nazi  ghosts  to  rest 


Ian  Traynor  In  Lftomerlce 

If  I’M  NOT  a politician,"  said 

I Datum.  'i  Qon  i Know  ir  me 
expulsions  were  right  or  wrong.  But 
it’s  hard  to  make  peace  with  your 
aeighbour  when  six  years  earlier  he 
was  driving  you  away  with  a stick." 

As  the  German  chancellor,  Hel- 
mut Kohl,  went  to  Prague  last  week 
to  bind  history's  wounds,  Danila, 
aged  63,  sat  in  the  north  Bohemian 
town  of  litomerice  and  recalled  her 
wretched  childhood  in  the  second 
world  war. 

In  1938,  when  she  was  five,  the 
Nazis  rolled  into  Czechoslovakia  and 
annexed  the  German-populated 
areas  known  as  the  Sudetenland. 
Her  family  fled  to  Prague;  the  Gee 
mans  arrived  In  the  capital  six 
months  later  to  partition  the  country. 

Six  years  on,  with  the  Nazis 


defeated,  she  returned  home  to  find 
the  area's  ethnic  Germans  being 
brutally  kicked  out.  'The  Germans 
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And  then  we  forced  them  out. 
Maybe  we  were  both  wrong."  she 
sighed. 

The  rancour  and  bitterness 
wrought  by  these  events  have  poi- 
soned relations  between  the  two 
central  European  neighbours  since 
1946  and,  until  last  week,  had  defied 
a settlement 

On  his  first  visit  to  Prague  since 
the  Czech  Republic  was  born  four 
years  ago.  Mr  Kohl  signed  a joint 
declaration  with  the  Czech  prime 
minister,  Vaclav  Klaus,  that  is  sup- 
posed to  bury  the  hatchet  between 
the  two  countries  and  anticipate  a 
bright  new  Europe. 

flic  signing  ceremony  in  the 
Liechtenstein  Palace  was  seen  as  his- 


toric. The  Germans  apologised  for 
the  Nazi  occupation;  and  the  Czechs 
regretted  the  post-war  deportation  of 
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were  killed.  The  document  took  al- 
most two  years  to  draft,  with  the  two 
sides  arguing  over  every  comma. 
But  the  pomp  and  ceremony  failed  to 
dispel  the  tension  between  Czechs 
and  Germans. 

"We  want  to  ask  for  forgiveness 
and  we  want  to  forgive,"  said  Mr 
Kohl.  That  statement,  which  seemed 
to  equate  the  Nazi  seizure  of  Czecho- 
slovakia with  the  post-war  expul- 
sions, has  infuriated  many  Czechs. 

“What  have  the  Czechs  got  to 
apologise  for,"  raged  Jiri  Sekyra  in 
Litomerice.  Tm  against  that  . . . 
Sure,  the  Germans  lived  here  for 
centuries.  But  they  started  the  war. 
They  lost  it.  And  they  had  to  deal 
with  the  consequences." 


Police  inquiry  into  Likud  scandal 


Jessica  Berry  in  Jerusalem 

ISRAELI  police  launched  an  in- 
quiry Inst  week  into  allegations  of 
high-level  iiolilic.il  corruption  which 
— if  proved  — could  topple 
Hinynmin  Netanyahu's  government. 

The  investigation  whs  provoked 
by  allegations  on  Israel's  state- 
owned  Channel  One  television  Unit 
Mr  Netanyahu's  appointment  last 
month  of  Runi  Bnr-On  as  altorney- 
generd]  was  part  of  a political  deal  to 
help  the  lender  of  n party  in  the  gov- 
ernment coalition  in  his  corruption 
trial.  Mr  Bar-Oil  resigned  12  hours 


into  the  new  job  after  he  was  ac- 
cused of  being  unfit  for  tile  post,  fol- 
lowing reports  that  he  enjoyed 
gambling. 

The  television  station  alleged  that 
he  was  appointed  after  lie  promised 
to  arrange  a plea-bargain  for  Aryeh 
Deri,  whose  10-member  Shas  parly 
plays  a key  role  in  Mr  Netanyahu’s 
Likud-led  coalition. 

The  channel  added  that  Mr  Dcii 
had  promised  to  support  Mr  Ne- 
tanyahu on  the  partial  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  Hebron  if  Mr  Bar-On 
was  appointed.  It  was  feared  that  the 
agreement  would  fail  without  the 


support  of  the  two  Shas  ministers. 

“The  state  prosecutor  instructed 
the  iwlice  to  Investigate  allegations 
raised  in  the  report  on  Channel 
One,"  a justice  ministry  spokes- 
woman said. 

The  police  commissioner,  Assaf 
Hefelz,  was  expected  to  appoint  an 
investigative  team  which  could  sum- 
mon Mr  Netanyahu  for  questioning, 
although  Channel  One  admitted 
that  Mi-  Netanyahu  himself  was  not 
involved,  but  rather  someone  work- 
ing with  him. 

One-sided  view,  page  1 7 


Republicans 
fly  the  flag 

A i tbtdai  l A»q  National  Day* 
which  commemorates  the 
arrival  of  the  convict  fleet  In 
1788,  was  overshadowed  on 
Monday  by  a renewed  push  to 
break  the  constitutional  ties  witlj 
Britain  and  n looming  Aboriginal 
land-rights  crisis,  writes 
Christopher  Zinn  in  Sydney- 
The  republican  movement 
stepped  up  its  campaign  to  en- 
sure that  an  Australian  head  of 
state,  not  the  British  monarch, 
will  open  the  Sydney  2000 
Olympic  Games.  . 

And  Ausflag,  a well-connectea 

group  pressing  for  a change  of 
flag,  unveiled  a design  feafuJ\n“ 
the  Southern  Cross  but  omitting 
the  Union  Jack. 

Even  the  Australian  of  the 
Year,  the  Nobel  medicine 
prizewinner  Professor  Peter  ■ 
Doherty,  supported  republican 
ideals. 

However,  a growing  dispute 
with  Aborigines  about  their  o 
to  land,  provoked  by  a nigh 
court  ruling  in  December, 
threatens  to  dominate  and 
billse  the  political  scene  this 
I year  far  more  than  argument 
about  republicanism. 

Ironically,  it  was  die  repre- 
sentative of  the  Queen, 
Governor-General  Sir  Willis  • 
Deane,  and  not  the  prime  minw 
ter,  John  Howard,  who  spoke 
reconciliation  between  white 
and  blacks  in  his  Australia  lw 
address.  — 
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Queen  loses  her  head  in  Hong  Kong 


Andrew  Higgins  In  Hong  Kong 

THE  Queen  last  weekend  had 
her  head  chopped  off  in  Hong 
Kong  — and  throngs  of  peo- 
ple across  Britain's  last  big  colony 
queued  for  hours  to  share  a mo- 
ment offering  joy,  sadness  and,  far 
more  important  for  most,  a chance 
to  make  money. 

“She  is  history."  sniffed  Davis 
Lau,  a celebrant  of  the  new  order. 
“Hong  Kong  is  going  back  to  China 
so  we  have  to  get  rid  of  her  head." 

Along  with  thousands  of  others, 

Mr  Lau  spent  the  day  in  a huge 
queue  inching  towards  the  Central 
Post  Office,  the  venue  for  an  un- 
precedented act  of  lese-majest^. 

Writer  jailed 
for  expose 

Jane  Knight  In  Caracas 

1|  T IS  almost  impossible  to  find  in 
I Venezuela's  bookshops  a copy  of 
How  Much  Is  A Judge  Worth?  The 
bestseller  has  been  removed  from 
circulation  and  its  author  locked  up. 

William  Ojeda,  aged  26.  a tabloid 
.uni  radii i journalist,  started  n year- 
long ihimih  senleiuv  last  week  for 
I defaming  two  judges  in  his  coiUro- 
MT-dal  work  attacking  corruption  iu 
tin- judiciary. 

Uiscusscd  from  government  cor- 
ridors lu  the  slums  of  the  capital. 
Caracas,  his  book  has  highlighted 
the  state  of  Venezuela's  dilapidated 
judicial  system,  which  even  govern- 
ment officials  admit  is  riddled  with 
. corruption. 

J The  corruption  is  a consequence 
uf  a lack  of  order  in  Venezuela,"  said 
Ivlin  Dario  Badell,  the  government 
official  who  oversees  the  justice 
system.  "Under  the  current  system, 
there  is  almost  no  judicial  security." 

Mr  Ojeda's  book  includes  a Ust  of 
judges  who  allegedly  abuse  their 
power,  and  says  sources  cannot  be 
revealed  for  their  own  safety. 
Judges  have  dismissed  the  book  as 
corridor  gossip.  But  lawyers  and 
human  rights  groups  agree  corrup- 
tion is  widespread. 

High-profile  cases  of  judges 
charged  with  corruption  have  not 
helped  the  general  image.  In  the 
most  memorable  instance,  Judge 
Rosa  Natasha  FemAndez  was 
caught  with  $882  in  bribe  money 
stuffed  into  her  underwear.  A police 
officer  put  his  hand  down  her  knick- 
ers to  recover  the  money  in  front  of 
40  witnesses. 

Months  earlier,  another  judge  had 
been  found  with  almost  $12,000  In  I 
bribe  money.  When  police  ap-  I 
proached  Melida  Aleksic  Molina’s 
flat,  she  threw  cash  out  of  the  win- 
dow, to  the  delight  of  neighbours. 

Mr  Ojeda’s  book  also  details  a 
hierarchy  of  corruption  — from 
secretaries  charging  exorbitant 
niles  for  photocopying  and  access 
to  the  judge,  to  administrative  work- 
ers accepting  gifts  of  cars.  To 
smooth  the  path  of  justice,  lawyers 
admit  that  they  pay  for  everything 
— including  getting  into  the  court 
building  without  queuing  — and 
Inal  they  routinely  give  administra- 
tive workers  “tips".  ' 

Tlie  government  accepts  the 
yniole  system  needs  to  be  reformed. 

1 Resident  Rafael  Caldera,  elected  on 
an  anti-corruption  platform,  ha$' pro- 
posed fiw  creation  of  a high  com- 
mission of  justice  to  reorganise  the 
courts  and  dismiss  corrupt  judges. 


For  the  first  time  since  British 
gunboats  claimed  this  “barren  rock" 
for  Queen  Victoria  and  drug  traf- 
fickers in  1841,  Hong  Kong  issued 
stamps  shorn  of  the  monarch's 
image  and  crown. 

Across  this  relic  of  empire  now 
just  months  from  Chinese  rule,  post 
office  staff  had  to  give  up  their  day 
off  to  meet  a rush  of  philatelists, 
speculators  and  history  buffs  eager 
to  buy  a new  set  of  "sovereignty- 
neutral"  stamps  that  will  take  Hong 
Kong  through  die  transfer  from 
British  to  Chinese  rule  on  July  1. 

Dropping  the  Queen's  head,  said 
Robert  Footman,  the  colony's  post- 
master general,  was  not  treason  — 
but  pragmatism.  “We  are  operating 


in  the  circumstances  of  transition," 
he  said.  ‘The  Queen's  head  is  a 
symbol  of  sovereignty  and  that 
sovereignty  is  changing.  This  is  a 
fact  of  life.  It  was  never  possible  to 
even  think  about  keeping  her  head." 

The  new  stamps,  agreed  in  con- 
cert with  China,  show  Hong  Kong's 
skyline.  Old  stamps  can  still  be  used 
until  June  30,  the  last  day  of  British 
rule,  but  their  sale  ended  last  week- 
end, when  post  offices  sold  special 
Lnst  Day  Covers  — a small  but 
sobering  reminder  of  a transition 
dial  is  meant  to  leave  Hung  Kong's 
system  intact  for  at  least  50  years 
but  is  already  bringing  myriad 
modifications. 

As  the  last  royal  stamps  went  on 


sale,  Hong  Kong’s  future  legislature 
— an  unelected  body  of  60  pro- 
China  stalwarts  — held  its  first 
meeting  across  the  border  in  the 
Chinese  city  of  Shenzhen.  Britain's 
last  colonial  governor,  Chris  Patten, 
mocked  the  body  as  an  "exotic  de- 
bating society".  Chinese  officials 
called  it  the  beginning  of  “real 
democracy". 

Hong  Kong's  philatelic  revolution 
has  also  coincided  with  a furore  over 
whether  civil  liberties  will  go  the 
way  of  the  Queen's  visage.  Tlie  dis- 
quiet flows  from  a Chinese  plan  to 
neuter  a bill  of  rights  and  restore 
colonial-era  legislation  curtailing  the 
right  to  assembly  and  iwsncinliou. 

Now  barely  five  months  away,  the 


handover  has  triggered  a stampede 
away  from  the  symbols  of  royal 
favour  once  cherished  by  nobs  and 
snobs.  Almost  alone  in  standing 
firm  against  the  tide  is  the  Royal 
Hong  Kong  Yacht  Club.  A proposal 
to  purge  its  name  has  been  put  to  a 
vote  by  members  twice  and  rejected 
both  times. 

Axing  the  Queen's  head  from 
Hong  Kong  stamps,  like  the  entire 
transition  to  Chinese  rule,  inspired 
mixed  feelings.  “We  are  Chinese, 
she  is  not  Chinese,"  said  A K Lau,  a 
pensioner  who  lined  up  to  buy  the 
new  stamps.  "1  don't  really  care  nt  all 
what  happens  to  her.  Wc  are  going 
back  to  China  sn  she  must  go  home.” 

Mandy  Chan,  nn  office  clerk, 
said:  "The  Queen  has  been  here  nil 
my  life.  I’d  like  her  to  stay.  Maybe 
we  coukl  have  hnd  another  lease  for 
another  50  years?" 


T h e f I c x i h I e off  s h o re  HI  (’  A 


Our  new  H1CA  pays 
standing  orders, 
while  other  accounts 
are  just  standing  still. 


Regular  payments  (be  them  monthly,  annually 
or  whenever)  are  certainly  not  a problem  with 
the  new  flexible  HICA  from  Bristol  & West 
International  in  Guernsey. 

We’ve  combined  excellent  rates  of  interest 
with  the  ease  and  convenience  of  a Sterling 
cheque  book,  coupled  with  the  ability  to  make 
both  direct  debit  and  standing  order  payment*. 

To  find  out  more  about  the  flexible  approach 
to  offshore  savings  and  payment  management, 
simply  complete  the  coupon  und  send  It  to: 
Donald  Tew,  Bristol  & West  International,  PO  Box 
61 1,  High  Street,  St.  Peter  Port,  Guernsey,  Channel 
Islands,  GY  1 4NY,  or  contact  our  Principal  Office 
for  more  details.  Tblcphonc  Guernsey  (44)  01481 
7 20609  or  fax  (44)  0 1 48 1 7 1 1 6 58. 


1/We  would  like  to  open  a flexible  High  Interest  Cheque  Account 
fort  (m  to  £5£OOi  Cheque*  should  be  made 

payable  io  Bristol  & West  Internal  tonal  Ltd  Please  write  your  name 
and  eddies  dearly  on  the  reverse  Df  the  cheque. 

□ Please  lick  box  for  details  on  the  range  of  savings  socunis 
and  Services  available  from  Bristol  & Wear  Internal  to  niL 
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Annan  gets  red  carpet 
but  no  greenbacks 


; — , — 

it  — . 

The  US  this  week 

Martin  Walker 


I 'I'  IS  A funny  kind  of  coiifrunln- 
iiiiii,  ;md  n fishy  kind  uf  srMlc- 
inciit,  when  bntli  ihc  bailiff  nod 
defaulting  debtor  shake  bands  and 
smile,  but  no  money  changes  ham  Is. 

1 udi ‘)k*ndi.*ii t observers  might  won- 
der whose  side  the  bailiff  was  on. 
Ilie  aUnusiibero  in  Washlnglirii  last 
wn*k  O'  givei  i he  new  secrelnry- 
gencral  *>f  the  l tailed  N alii  ms  was 
so  npbeal  that  yon  had  to  pinch 
yourself  in  remember  what  was  at 
slake. 

Hailed  as  (he  first  slate  visit  In  Ihe 
new  Clinton  administration,  (lie 
UN’s  new  head,  Kofi  Annan,  was 
given  every  symbol  uf  American 
support  and  goodwill,  and  a new  era 
of  US-UN  relations,  but  so  far  only 
promises  of  the  §1.3  billion  in  cash 
that  the  US  owes  the  organisation. 

hi  return,  Annan  publicly  ac- 
cepted US  demands  for  cuts  and 
substantial  reforms,  admitting.  “If  | 
we  do  not  change,  we  may  lose  our 
relevance.  What  the  UN  wants  is 
what  the  US  wants,  to  be  effective, 
efficient,  leaner  and  relevant." 

MAs  long  as  the  UN  does  its  part, 
we  have  to  pay  our  debts  and  pay 
I our  dues."  Clinton  replied.  “We 
cannot  sustain  our  leadership  — 
and  our  goals  for  a better  world  — 
alone." 

The  bottom  line  of  Annan's  visit  to 
Che  While  House,  State  Department 
and  Congress  was  the  message  that 
the  US  would  pay  off  its  old  debts 
only  if  it  can  cut  its  UN  subsidies  in 
future.  In  effect,  Annan  was  in  Wash- 
ington to  pay  discreet  fealty  to  the 
country  that  appointed  him,  and  to 
hear  the  terms  of  the  financial  deal 
between  Washington's  factions  (hat 
will  shape  the  UN's  future. 


Annan,  a veteran  UN  bureaucrat 
from  Ghana  and  former  head  of  its 
peacekeeping  wing,  was  keen  to 
maintain  some  trappings  of  indepen- 
dence from  the  superpower  that 
both  hosts  and  dominates  the  UN, 
but  acknowledged  that  little  would 
be  achieved  without  US  leadership 
and  support:  “We  must  reform.  I 
will  do  my  |>arl  but  we  are  in  it 
together.  We  hang  together  or  hang 
separately." 

Washington's  seduction  began  as 
soon  as  Annan  and  his  Swedish 
wife,  Nane.  arrived  with  a big  recep- 
tion at  Blair  House;  hosted  by  Vice- 
President  A1  (lore.  'Hie  main  centre 
for  presidential  entertainment,  lBlnir 
House  is  just  across  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  from  the  White  House,  and 
the  party  for  Aniinn  became  a cele- 
bration for  Hie  new  secretary  of 
stale,  Madeleine  Albright,  who  had 
just  been  unanimously  confirmed  in 
her  jiil)  by  the  Senate. 

Annan  owes  his  job  in  Albright's 
determination  to  oust  Boutros 
Bonin is-Qinli  last  year,  or  as  she 
] nils  it  “reminding  the  secretary-gen- 
eral of  his  solemn  undertaking  to 
serve  no  more  than  one  (prill".  At 
iIk*  time,  no  US  official  dared  even 
hint  that  Aniinn  was  the  chosen  re- 
placement. oven  though  some  very 
bright  Stale  IVimrtment  millions 
were  told  to  drop  everything  and 
clear  his  way. 

Gore  gushed  to  Annan  about  how 
“we  respect  you  for  the  person  you 
are  and  the  leader  you  have  become 
— you  are  among  friends". 

Then  Annan  went  off  to  a very 
special  dinner  with  Tom  Lantos  and 
his  wife.  The  new  secretary-general's 
wife  happens  to  be  a Wallenberg. 
Her  mother  was  the  half-sister  of 
Raoul  Wallenberg,  the  Swedish 
diplomat  who  saved  about  100,000 
Hungarian  Jews  from  Hitler’s  death 
camps  before  he  disappeared  into 
the  horror  of  Stalin's  Gulag.  One  of 
the  Jews  Wallenberg  saved  was  a 16- 
year-old  in  the  anti-Hitler  under- 
ground called  Tom  Lantos. 

Lantos  came  to  the  US,  became  an 
economist,  and  in  1980  was  elected 
congressman  for  San  Mateo  county, 
the  peninsula  linking  San  Francisco 
to  California.  It  is  about  as  liberal  as 
an  American  constituency  gets,  so 
Annan's  LIN  has  one  dedicated  friend 
in  Congress,  thanks  to  the  Wallen- 
berg tie. 

Later,  Annan  was  given  the  White 
House  treatment,  with  one  of  Clin- 


Annan,  the  new  UN  secretary-genera),  beams  a9  Clinton  declares 
the  US  will  find  a way  to  pay  its  debts  photograph  rick  wilkinq 


ton’s  double-grip  handshakes  that  is 
meant  to  accord  blood-brother  sta- 
tus. The  mood  in  the  Oval  Office 
was  so  jolly  that  the  president  sat 
one  of  Albright’s  young  nephews  in 
his  chair,  and  said:  "Start  making 
decisions  — you’ve  got  a 50-50 
chance  of  being  right" 

In  the  Oval  Office,  Albright  was 
sworn  in  as  the  first  woman  secre- 
tary of  state.  “I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  first  official  visit  [to  the  White 
House]  after  the  inauguration  is  that 
of  the  secretary-general  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  that  my  first  of- 
ficial act  as  secretary  of  state  is  to 
meet  with  the  president  and  the  sec- 
retary-general." she  said.  "It  is  a 
very  good  sign  of  the  support  the 
US  is  going  to  give  the  UN.” 

Then  Annan  went  to  Capitol  Hill 


to  see  the  Republican  leaders,  Sena- 
tor Trent  Lott  and  Speaker  Newt 
Gingrich  — not  in  the  least 
chastened  by  his  reprimand  and 
$300,000  fine  for  "reckless  and 
repeated"  violations  of  the  House 
ethics  rules.  Gingrich  has  discreetly 
agreed  in  principle  with  the  Clinton 
administration  that  the  US  share  of 
the  UN's  annual  budget  should  be 
cut  from  25  per  cent  to  21,7  per 
cent,  which  they  claim  more  prop- 
erly reflects  the  US  share  of  the 
global  economy.  In  return.  Republi- 
can leaders  have  quietly  promised 
to  support  a bill  to  pay  off  US 
arrears,  of  which  the  first  $100  mil- 
lion can  be  paid  this  year,  and  the 
rest  held  in  escrow  until  1999. 

Annan  has  not  moved  in  quite 
these  circles  before.  He  has  been 
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overwhelmed  by  courtesy,  goodwill 
and  the  seductive  intimacies  of  the 
great,  which  is  just  as  useful  a diplo- 
matic too)  as  guuships  and  missiles 
when  you  know  how  to  use  such 
charms  as  well  as  Clinton  does. 

As  Annan  left  after  what  he  fell 
was  a successful  visit  to  a govern- 
ment that  owes  the  UN  $1.3  bfllicm, 
he  said:  “Some  may  say  I'm  naive  be- 
cause I haven’t  got  the  cheque  yet 
But  I'm  certain  it  will  come." 

The  money  will  come,  in  grudg- 
ing dribs  and  drabs,  paid  out  in  a 
hundred  million  here  and  a hundred 
million  there,  so  long  as  the  UN 
does  what  the  US  Congress  wants. 
But  the  UN  belongs  tc>  all  6 billion  o[ 
us  on  the  planet.  It  should  not  just 
be  a useful  diplomatic  fig  leaf  for  the 
self-indulgent  250  million  whose 
vast  and  stupendously  endowed 
land  expects  overmuch  for  the  privi- 
lege of  plnying  host  to  tile  only 
world  body  we  have. 

There  are  limes  when  the  UN 
should  defy  what  the  Americans 
want,  as  the  world  should  haw  de- 
fied Clinton's  fit  of  the  post-Somalia 
blues  and  sent  in  peacekeepers  to 
Rwanda  as  soon  as  the  UN  nit- 
servers  began  sending  back  re|«>ri> 
of  genocide.  And  the  really  good 
news,  for  which  we  have  ilu*  iScnndi  i 
navians  and  Annan  (0  thank,  is  (I1.1i  I 
the  UN  ap|>ears  to  be  getting  a rapid  j 
reaction  force  of  its  own. 

Under  a Danish-L'ulih-Canailba 
initiative,  the  headquarters,  ram 
pany  and  staff  of  a new  multina- 
tional UN  standby  forra.  High 
Readiness  Brigade,  will  be  in  luisi- 
ness  by  the  end  nf  March.  Norway.  1 
Sweden.  hilmul  ami  Austria  haw- 
agreed  to  join.  By  the  end  of  mxi 
year,  a brigade  uf  some  !».iW  I 
trained  and  equipped  trooi»  J 
light  armour,  helicopters,  field  lav  j 
pilals  and  special  engineering  fa. ill  I 
ties  should  be  available  to  V 
deployed  anywhere  in  the  world , 
within  14  days  of  the  UN  Security  , 
Council  giving  the  mandate. 

Denmark's  defence  minister. 
Hans  Hakkerup  — who  has  a son 
with  the  Danish  peacekeepers  in 
Bosnia  — said  Annan  was  midwife 
to  the  brigade  when  he  ran  the 
peacekeeping  operation.  To  have 
such  a brigade  on  hand  would  for 
the  first  time  give  UN  blue  helmet? 
the  prospect  of  fast  and  effective  in- 
tervention so  long  as  the  Americans 
and  Russians  provide  the  strata 
airlift  that  they  alone  possess. 

Annan  is  not  nearly  so  naive,  nor 
so  much  its  man,  as  Washington 
thinks.  The  UN  is  developing  a tool 
that  may  not  be  utterly  dependent  on 
the  US,  even  as  Annan  uses  the 
American  menace  to  force  the  inter- 
nal reforms  that  many  UN  bureau- 
crats have  dreamt  of  for  years. 


Quebec  separatists  fall  out  with  leader 


Anna  Mctlroy  In  Ottawa 

JUST  OVER  .1  year  ago.  Lucicn 
Bouchard  was  a Messianic  fig- 
ure. a politician  who  rose  from  his 
deathbed  nnd  almost  led  his  people 
to  inrii'penrlcinv  in  the  Quebec  refer- 
endum. These  days,  llu:  premier  of 
liie  mainly  francophone-  province  is 
being  burned  in  effigy  by  some  uf 
those  who  once  inarched  at  his  side. 

Since  becoming  premier  n year 
ago,  the  magic  of  one  of  Quebec's 
most  chnrisninlic  ixiliticinns  lias 
been  evaporating,  and  (he  sover- 
I cjgnly  movement,  which  came 
within  52,000  votes  of  splitting 
I Canada  J11  the  October  1995  referen- 
dum, is  now  itself  split.  Separatist 
hardliners  have  challenged  Mr 
Bouchard's  authority  and  questioned 
his  commitment  to  independence. 


The  man  he  replaced  as  premier 
and  head  of  the  Parti  Qucbecois. 
Jacques  Parizcnu,  has  attacked  him 
in  the  press,  saying:  "Yuu  don't  sell 
sovereignty  by  hit  ling  iL\Ve  drag 
sovereignly  down  when  wc  fall  into 
the  trap ...  of  propaganda  Hint  says 
we  rnusl  choose  between  sover- 
eignty or  jobs  and  growth." 

But  jobs  and  growth  arc  part  of 
(he  new  promised  Imul  Mr  Houchnrd 
is  selling  Qutfbecois.  The  province, 
home  to  a quarter  of  Canada's  popu- 
lation, has  the  worst  unemployment 
in  the  country.  Its  biggest  city,  Mon- 
treal, is  the  national  poverty  capital. 

Quebec's  deficit  could  reach  $4.3 
billion  this  year  unless  cuts  ore 
made,  another  reason  for  Mr 
Bouchard's  unpopularity.  He  has 
said  his  government's  main  goal  is  1 
to  slash  public  spending.  This  is  I 


hurting  some  of  the  strongest  sup- 
porters of  sovereignty,  including 
unions  mid  anti-jwvcrly  groups.  Ihe 
Parti  Qudbecols  lias  traditionally 
been  on  the  left,  but  Mr  Bouchard 
has  token  a nco-conscrvativc  direc- 
tion, alienating  some  allies. 

It  is  a far  07  from  late  1994,  when 
(lion  sands  held  vigils  across  Ihe 
province  as  Mr  Bouchard,  then  head 
of  the  federal  sqwntist  parly,  the 
Bloc  Qu6becois,  nearly  died  from  a 
rare  flesh-eating  disease.  He:  lost  his 
teg  but  lived,  rushing  back  into  poli- 
tics when  the  secessionists'  referen- 
dum campaign  faltered  In  1995. 
Suddenly,  Qudbccois  too  were  inter- 
ested in  die  campaign. 

Now  he  is  seeking  closer  ties  with 
the  federal  government,  even  taking 
part  in  a trade  mission  to  Asia  led  by 
the  prime  minister,  Jean  Chretien. 


Mr  Bouchard  has  also  trampled 
one  of  the  Parti  Qucbecois'  sacred 
cows  — a ban  on  the  use  of  English 
on  commercial  signs.  He  says  bilin- 
gual signs  must  be  allowed. 

Then  there  is  his  fuzzy  approach 
to  sovereignty.  When  he  does  talk  of 
Quebec  becoming  sovereign,  it  is  al- 
ways within  the  framework  of  a con- 
tinued political  and  economic 
association  with  Canada.  It  is  a vague 
idea  that  bewilders  and  angers  the 
rest  of  the  country,  but  comforts 
Qucbecois,  who  want  independence 
but  worry  about  the  costs. 

It  was  during  the  1995  referen- 
dum campaign  that  Mr  Bouchard, 
still  a federal  politician,  began  offer- 
ing Qucbecois  a new  partnership 
with  Canada.  Because  of  his  politi- 
cal manoeuvring,  the  referendum 
question  was  on  a partnership,  not 
outright  separation.  Mr  Bouchard 
says  this  is  why  the  sovereignty 
lobby  came  so  close  to  winning. 


His  provincial  allies  in  the  Part 
Qucbecois  went  along  with  lH9  ap- 
proach because  the  only  other  option 
was  a devastating  loss.  After  the  ref- 
erendum, Mr  Parizeau  stood  down 
a9  premier  and  Mr  Bouchard  too 
over.  In  December,  he  further  an 
ated  hardliners  in  his  own  P01"^,  7 
lobbying  to  have  the  partnersnp 
ideal  included  in  Its  platform.  , 
The  Parti  Quttecob  is  one  01 
Canada’s  most  fractious  and [ unC® 
trollable  parties.  Its  democratic : ni 
allow  the  rank  and  file  to  chal*^ 
their  leader,  and  at  their  conveii 
last  year  they  did  so.  Mr 
swept  out  of . the  convert 
reportedly  threatened  to  quit  w 
enough  of  his  challengers  ap®1 
gised,  he  agreed  to  return, 
denying  he  had  been  upset  . , , 

The  stage  is  set  for  a pur£?  . 
hardliners  frorp  ihe  Parti 
or  ah  early  election  so  Mr  Boucn 
can  put  hls'policies  to  thepeoP  j — , 


Common  myths  about 
Offshore  Banking 

"There’s  no  legal  way  to  avoid  UK  taxes” 


Thankfully  there  is  a simple  and  legal  way  of  reducing  the  likelihood  you  will  have  to  pay  tax 
in  the  UK  - simply  move  your  UK  savings  and  investments  to  an  offshore  bank  while  you 
are  living  overseas. 

To  help  you  see  if  you  could  benefit  from  this,  try  answering  the  following  questions: 

1.  Will  you  be  overseas  for  a full  UK  tax  year?  YES  □ NO  □ 

2.  Do  you  have  savings  in  the  UK?  YES  □ NO  □ 

3.  Do  you  have  property  in  the  UK?  YES  □ NO  □ 

4.  Do  you  have  any  investments  in  the  UK?  YES  □ NO  U 

If  you  ticked  'yes'  to  the  first  question  and  one  other,  there's  a good  chance  you 
may  have  a tax  liability  you  could  legally  reduce  by  banking  offshore.  This  is  just  one 
of  the  benefits.  You  will  also  receive  income  from  your  savings  and  investments 
without  the  deduction  of  tax  and  you  will  not  normally  have  to  pay  capital  gains  tax  on 
investments  held  offshore.  Midland  Offshore  can  advise  you  on  your  finances  to 
ensure  you  are  getting  the  most  from  these  and  the  other  benefits  available. 

To  find  out  how  you  can  legally  avoid  UK  taxes,  contact  Midland  Offshore  now,  for 
a free  copy  of  our  brochure  ' How  to  minimise  your  UK  tax  bill1  and  details  of  the  many 
benefits  Midland  Offshore  can  provide. 


Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of 

'How  to  minimise  your  UK  tax  bitl1. 

Name:  

Address: 


- H 


Postcode. 


Midland  Offshore,  PO  Box  61 5,  St  Helier 

Jersey  JE4  5YD,  Channel  Islands 

Tel  44 1534  6161 11,  Fax  44  1 534  616222  arcwoig? 


Call  44  1534  616111  or  fax  44  1534  616222  24  hours  a day 


Please  quote  ref  no:  GW0197 

••  •• 

**••••** 

MIDLAND 

OFFSHORE 

Helping  you  make  your  money  work  harder 

Member  HSBC  Group 
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roata  such  an  offer  or  solicitation  In  such  jurisdiction. 
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The  Week  In  Britain  James  Lewis 
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Outcry  as  living  history 
survey  is  suspended 


THE  GOVERNMENT  was  this 
week  due  to  publish  the  1997 
issue  of  its  admirable  General 
Household  Survey  (.OHS),  a com- 
prehensive compilation  of  key  social 
statistics  that  is  used  to  determine 
future  policy  in  areas  such  as 
health,  housing  and  education. 
There  are  ferns,  however,  that  this 
issue  could  he  the  last.  Fieldwork 
«n  the  next  issue  has  been  sus- 
I uncled  in  order  to  save  money. 

GIIS  is  produced  by  the  Office 
for  National  Statistics,  which  is 
■ I itching  l lie  survey  to  save  a mere 
tfiilu.fKH)  this  year.  Tin1  decision  lias 
cmised  outrage  among  academics, 
wlm  argue  tltat  tin-  survey  is  mi  irre- 
placeable tool,  enabling  researchers 
to  compile  a statistical  picture  of 
Kritmis,  bringing  together  details  of 
their  housing,  income  mid  jobs. 

Activities  that  are  suspended 
have  a habit  of  remaining  sus- 
pended unless  there  is  a loud  public 
outcry.  Academics,  led  by  Denise 
Ijevcslry.  director  of  the  definitive 
(lata  archive  at  Essex  university,  are 
canipniguing  to  save  the  survey, 
claiming  dial  to  scrap  it  wmikl  fly  in 
the  face  of  i he  Govern  i mill's  policy 
of  providing  reliable  statistics. 

I lie  <iHS  ami  its  predecessor. 
Social  Trends,  have  olteii  produced 
valuable  evidence  — about  die 
growing  gap  hemven  rich  and  poor, 
for  example  — which  ministers 
would  prefer  not  to  see.  And  compil- 
ers have  sometimes  come  under 
pressure  to  play  down  awkward 
findings,  such  as  those  about  the  na- 
ture and  effecis  of  iim-in  ploy  men !. 

Campaigners  for  retention  of  the 
GHS  are  expected  to  urge  that,  if 
money  really  has  to  In*  saved,  the 
survey  should  he  conducted  every 
two  years,  rather  limn  be  dispensed 
with  altogether. 


THE  COMMANDER  of  British 
forces  in  the  Gulf  war,  General 
Sir  Peter  de  la  Billiere  (now  retired), 
reacted  with  restraint  when  lie  was 
banned  by  the  Ministry  of  Defence 
from  visiting  the  depots  of  his  former 
regiment,  the  SAS.  "It’s  a matter  be- 
tween me  and  the  ministry,"  he  said. 

The  ban  was  applied  to  all  those 
who  have  written  books  about  the 
secretive  SAS,  including  the  best- 
selling Bravo  Two  Zero  author, 
Andy  McNah.  The  ministry  said 
those  who  had  revealed  SAS  secrets 
would  no  longer  be  invited  to  din- 
ner:-. reunions  rind  remembrance 
mt vices  at  the  regiments  HQ  in 
Hereford,  uml  other  secret  locations 
;i rmi ml  the  country. 

Hut  Sir  lYu-r.  Britain's  must  clivn- 
iv)  lei  I officer,  said  dim  his  two 
hooks  — his  aitln biography,  ami  an 
nccmmi  of  tile  Gulf  war — had  both 
been  clean  d l»v  l lie  regiment  and 
l hi-  M«l>.  "and  f look  oui  every- 
thing they  asked  me  in  take  out". 
No  one  had  ever  said  they  posed  a 
security  risk,  and  bulli  had  beoiiue 
textbooks  for  military  staff  colleges. 

'Hie  general's  real  "offence”  was 
probably  that  his  book  paved  (in1 
way  for  ji  wave  of  cither  books 
lending  to  fears  111: it  the  regiment's 
mystique  was  being  sacrificed. 


ANEW  FORCE  of  military  cadets 
is  planned  by  the  Government, 
purportedly  to  instil  a greater  sense 
of  self-discipline,  loyally  and  Illness 
in  the  nation's  teenagers  — nnd  pos- 


sibly to  win  a few  more  votes  from 
the  flag-waving  fraternity. 

Interested  youngsters  can  al- 
ready join  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  cadet  corps,  which  exist  in 
more  than  3,000  towns  nnd  villages. 
And  more  exclusive  Combined 
Cadet  Corps  operate  in  198  private 
schools  and  45  slate  schools.  It  is  on 
the  latter  that  the  Defence  Secre- 
tary, Michael  Portillo,  intends  to 
concentrate  millions  of  pounds  to 
attract  the  "disadvantaged"  young. 

The  scheme  won  a mixed  recep- 
tion: amused  cynicism  from  former 
ci  id  els  {Mr  Portillo  avoided  the 
cadets  as  a schoolboy)  mid  fury  from 
l he  anti-gun  Lobby,  which  was  dis- 
mayed at  the  prospect  of  ri lie-luting 
youngsters. 


THE  HEMr/Y  Prime  Minister. 

Michael  Hesrlline.  is  still 
(hough  l of  as  a big  liiltcr.  but  he 
went  loo  far  when  he  denounced  the 
Institute  for  I’ublic  Policy  Research 
(I PI *K)  as  a "Lib our  front  organisa- 
tion". The  institute  was  launching  a 
weighty  report.  Promoting  Prosper- 
ily.  written  by  leading  businessmen 
and  academics,  oil  how  lo  improve 
lilt*  country's  economic  |ierfor- 
n lance.  Mr  Heselliue  dismissed  Hie 
authors  as  "l  abour  stooges”. 

Iln*  IPPK.  though  undoubtedly 
left -leaning,  is  entirely  indt?[M?iiileiH 
of  the  Labour  party.  What  slung  Mr 
Heselliue  was  that  the  report  backed 
Labour's  plans  for  a minimum  wage 
and  for  adopting  the  European 
Union’s  social  chapter  — both  ideas 
that  Labour  1ms  found  hard  to  sell  to 
the  business  community. 


MYRA  HINDLEG  who  has  al- 
ready served  30  years  in 
prison  for  her  complicity  in  the  mur- 
der of  five  children,  is  to  appeal 
through  the  courts  against  a ruling 
by  the  Home  Secretary,  Michael 
Howard,  that  she  should  never  be 
released,  Her  case,  essentially,  is 
that  sentencing  should  be  a judicial 
exercise,  not  a political  one;  and  that 
release  dates  should  be  decided  by 
parole  experts,  not  by  a politician 
seeking  re-election. 

The  killings  by  Miss  Hindley  and 
Ian  Brady  all  those  years  ago  were 
savage  in  the  extreme,  but  the  de- 
monisatioii  of  the  "moors  murder- 
ers" by  the  Fleet  Street  tabloids 
ever  since  has  fed  the  public  lust  for 
revenge  that  the  criminal  justice 
system  was  designed  lo  assuage. 


A protester  awaits  the  bailiffs  at  Fnirmile,  where  five  activists  are  holed  up  underground  photo  mjdrdw  k>  - ! 

Protesters  dig  deep  to  save  trees; 


Geoffrey  Gibbs 

THREE  activists  have  spent 
days  underground  in  a rat- 
infested  tunnel  called  Big 
Momma,  as  bailiffs  adopted  a softly- 
softly  approach  tu  clearing  the  route 
of  a £50  million  road  through  Devon. 

Trevor  Coleman,  the  under  sher- 
iff of  Devon,  surprised  campaigners 
on  Thursday  last  week  by  stunning 
the  Fail-mile  camp  near  Hmiiton 
while  some  of  them  were  nt  a pub. 

Fairmilc.  at  the  lop  of  a gentle 
slope,  is  one  of  three  camps  along 
the  13-inile  route  of  a dual  carriage- 
way to  link  the  Honilon  bypass  with 
the  M5  motorway.  The  road  is 
being  built  by  an  Anglo-German 
consortium  under  the  Govern* 
inent’s  private  finance  initiative. 

Mr  Coleman  cheekily  said  he  had 
chosen  to  move  on  Fairmile  cm  a 
Thursday  because  he  knew  some 
living  there  would  have  received 
their  benefit  payments  and  gone  to 
the  pub. 


But  three  fellow  anti-roads  ac- 
tivists (lug  themselves  in  deep.  They 
faced  their  sixth  consecutive  night 
underground  on  Tuesday,  retreating 
deeper  into  a labyrinth  of  tunnels  as 
bailiffs  moved  in.  Two  activists,  who 
had  been  with  them  since  last  Thurs- 
day. were  arrested  on  Monday. 

Tlie  protesters  issued  six  condi- 
tions for  ending  their  occupation. 
These  included  a demand  that  the 
Highways  Agency  reveal  the  finan- 
cial details  of  the  road  to  public 
scrutiny,  mid  a hall  to  all 
construction  until  a public  inquiry 
had  been  held  into  the  "Design, 
Build.  Finance  and  Operate"  system, 
under  which  the  read  is  being  built 
by  1 lie  Anglo-Gern  i;ui  consortium, 
TIu-se  were  rejected  as  "totally 
unacceptable"  by  Mr  Coleman,  who 
said  he  had  no  puwer  to  negotiate. 

The  protesters  were  showing  no 
inclination  to  come  out.  "Each  time 
we  go  through  a door  they  move 
back  behind  another  one,"  he  said. 
The  protesters,  holed  up  in  the 


cramped,  hand-constructed  undo 
ground  network,  were  said  t«  ^ 
equipped  with  caudles  and  sleep™ 
bags  as  well  as  plentiful  supylii- 
Air  is  being  pumped  in  in  ilvin. 

Meanwhile  »m  Sunday  ngmuM 
protesters,  mostly  local  |H-opk*. -»i 
up  camp  along  tlu-  path  of  ilf-o 
oml  runway  ill  MniuVsii-rairiNii 

Approval  for  the  U7n million- 

oml  runway  was  am nod  him* 

Commons  on  January  I G 
• People  attending  a whir  i.nig*-*-' 
peaceful  gathering*,  including •■m: 
nm menial  pretesi.-is  ami  i antf-b" 
groups,  can  be  ai  rested 
nothing  more  than  walking 
the  road,  following  a High  Cv 
judgment  last  week.  I 'ink 
offence  of  t rescissory  awM^.- 
police  can  ban  groups  of  2U  orii"* 
meeting  in  a particular  area  iJ  ib' 
fear  “serious  disruption  to  the  lire-: 
the  community",  even  if  the  meeiinc 
is  non-obstructive  and  non-wok* 


‘Big  car1  Britain,  page  19 


Clark  wins  shock  return 


Rebeoca  Smlthers 


THE  controversial  former  minis- 
ter and  self-confessed  adulterer 
Alan  Clark  staged  a dramatic  political 
comeback  last  week  when  Tories  in 
Kensington  and  Chelsea  selected 
him  to  contest  their  prestigious  Lon- 
don constituency  at  the  next  election. 

Mr  Clark  is  guaranteed  to  win  the 
seat  — a traditional  Tory  enclave 
and  one  of  the  safest  in  the  country 
— to  succeed  the  disgraced  silting 
MP  Sir  Nicholas  Scott  who  was  de- 
selected at  the  end  of  last  year. 

Despite  fears  of  a puritanical 
backlash  following  Sir  Nicholas’s  fall 
from  grace  after  a series  of  drink* 
related  accidents,  the  former  defence 
minister  won  the  nomination  in  a 
close-run  race  after  three  ballots. 

The  only  female  candidate,  Patri- 
cia Munis,  was  eliminated  after  the 
first  ballot.  Then  local  councillor 
Daniel  Moylan  dropped  out  when 
lie  failed  to  win  enough  voles  in  the 
second  ballot.  Mr  Clark  bent  Martin 
Howe  in  Lite  third  and  final  ballot. 

A victorious:  Mr  Clark  emerged 
from  a [lacked  three-and-a-half-hour 
meeting  with  his.  long-suffering 
wife,  Jane,  to  declare:  "This  is  an  ab- 
solutely tremendous  honour  for  me 
to  have  been  chosen  to  represent 
the  strongest  Conservative  division 
in  the  country,'' 


He  pledged  that  he  would  "be- 
have in  a manner  that  is  suitable 
and  proper",  and  claimed  that  he 
was  never  deliberately  flamboyant: 
"I  am  what  I am." 

Mr  Clark  gave  up  his  Plymouth 
Sutton  seat  at  the  last  election  after 
18  years  in  Parliament,  but  has 
made  little  secret  of  his  desire  to 
return  to  Westminster.  Ironically,  he 
has  made  more  impact  on  public  life 
since  leaving  Parliament,  through 
the  publication  of  his  controversial 
diaries  and  his  confessions  about 
his  adulterous  private  life.  He  ap- 
plied to  contest  the  seal  when  it  was 
redrawn  under  boundary  changes 
in  1995,  but  failed  to  make  the 
shortlist. 

Mr  Clark,  who  turns  69  in  April, 
had  earlier  conceded  that  his  age 
and  sexual  history  might  stand  In 
his  way.  Among  his  many  con- 
quests, he  had  an  affair  with  a 
judge’s  wife  nnd  both  her  daugh- 
ters, but  had  the  grace  to  say  he  de- 
served to  be  horsewhipped. 

Mr  Clark’s  success  was  virtually 
guaranteed,  one  insider  said,  after  he 
had  delivered  "an  absolutely  brilliant 
performance,  the  only  candidate 
who  seemed  to  have  the  future  of  the 
Conservative  party  at  the  centre  of 
his  campaign,  not  just  his  own". 

Comment,  page  12. 


Ministers  get 
pay-off 


David  Hencke 


\XPAYERS  have  paid  out  neail) 
300,000  in  tax-free 
Ishakes"  to  71  ministers 
■ resigned  from  John  Majors 
niment  since  1992,  acc®Jr*£ 
igures  prepared  by  the  Co 
s library  for  lan  McLartnej. 
Mil's  employment  spokesman, 
he  ministers  nre  all  entitled  t 
■ter  of  their  ministerial I salary 
tiding  their  pay  as  Mrs. 
lest  payments  have  been 
ibers  of  the  Lords,  with  Jg 

ger,  the  lord  advocate,  receww 

852 

mong  MPs  the  top  PWgg 
? £8,658  to  the  former  «»■ 
etary  John  Redwood, 
gned  to  challenge  Mr 
erehip,  and  £8,048  to  N r 
loot,  the  former  chancellor. 

gned  after  “Black  Wednesday  • 

ayment  to  minister  cauJJ 
ze  and  sex  scandals 
76  to  Tim  Yco,  the 
ironment  minister  who  j 
(legitimate  child.  Neil 
Tim  Smith,  the  ministers 
after  the  Guardians  c®* -g 
iUions"  scandal,  received 
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In  Brief 


Michael  grade,  Britain’s 

most  colourful  television 
mogul,  has  stunned  the  media 
industry  by  quitting  as  Channel 
4's  chief  executive  to  pursue 
other  business  interests. 


THE  Home  Secretary,  Michael 
Howard,  launched  a chal- 
lenge to  a Court  of  Appeal  ruling 
that  the  15-year  minimum  term 
he  imposed  on  the  10-year-old 
killers  of  toddler  James  Bulger 
was  unlawful. 


Thousands  of  packets  of 

Milupa  Miluroil  baby  milk 
were  taken  off  the  shetos  after 
health  experts  linked  It  with  12 
cases  of  salmonella. 


ELEVEN  asylum-seekers  at 
Rochester  prison  In  Kent  are 
close  to  death  after  they  stopped 
taking  fluids  as  part  of  a hunger 
strike  that  began  on  January  0 in 
protest  at  being  held  in  a prison 
rather  than  an  Immigration 
detention  centre. 


1 A N 86-year-old  woman  has 
F\diod  in  the  Scottish  food 
I poisoning  outbreak,  bringing  the 
| K.coli  death  toll  Co  1 8. 


MIXED  wards  in  hospitals 
are  to  be  scrapped  to  im- 
I prove  patient  privacy,  the  Health 
| Secretary,  Stephen  Dorrell,  said. 

I 

I T I1REE  youths  have  been 
■ arrested  in  connection  with  a 
machete  attack  on  a 14-year-old 
schoolboy  at  the  gates  of  his 
I southeast  London  Bchool. 

i 

i 

HEALTH  officials  say  there 
are  no  plans  to  withdraw  an 
! anti-malaria  drug  — mefloquine, 
marketed  as  Lariam  — despite 
the  death  of  a six-year-old  girl 
from  side-effects. 

THE  Home  Office  1b consider- 
ing Bending  the  case  of 
James  Hanratty  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  paving  the  way  for  him 
to  be  declared  innocent  36  years 
after  his  execution  for  the  notori- 
ous A6  murder. 

MORE  THAN  100  prisoners 
were  moved  to  23  jails 
around  the  country  from  Full 
Sutton  maximum  security 
prison,  near  York,  after  12 
hours  of  rioting  and  vandalism 
wrecked  large  parts  of  the  jail. 

ABOUT  76,000  blank  birth 
certificates  have  been 
reported  stolen,  MPs  discovered 
during  an  inquiry  into  child 
benefit  fraud. 

Seamus  heaney won  the 

f 21 ,000  Whitbread  Book  of 
the  Yenr  nward  for  his  collection 
poetry,  The  Spirit  Level. 

EDITH  HAISMAN,  Britain’s 
oldest  survivor  of  the  Titanic 
disaster,  has  died.  She  cele- 
brated her  100th  birthday  last 
October. 


Plan  to  sell  Inland  Revenue 


David  Hsnoke 

PLANS  for  the  wholesale  pri- 
vatisation of  the  Inland  Rev- 
enue. involving  the  sale  of 
450  offices  and  the  introduction  of 
private  contractors  to  assess  tax  re- 
turns, aimed  at  raising  £250  million 
a year,  are  being  drawn  up  for  the 
Conservative  manifesto. 

John  Major  and  his  Cabinet  held 
five  hours  of  talks  at  Chequers  on 
Monday  to  thrash  out  the  details  of 
manifesto  pledges  that  will  cover  ed- 
ucation, pensions,  the  National  Lot- 
tery and  the  welfare  state,  as  well  as 
privatisation  of  Whitehall  and  other 
services. 

The  day  also  saw  the  Govern- 
ment’s critical  position  exposed  as  it 
suffered  its  first  Commons  defeat 
this  parliamentary  session,  by  one 
vote  on  an  amendment  to  the  Edu- 
cation Bill.  Labour  claimed  the  gov- 
ernment defeat  — by  273  to  272  — 
was  due  to  a "highly  successful  am- 
bush", Forty-six  Tory  MPs,  includ- 
ing five  cabinet  ministers,  were 
absent  for  the  vote. 


The  change  would  have  relaxed 
controls  to  allow  grant-maintained 
schools  to  expand  and  increase  their 
provision  by  more  than  50  per  cent 

The  Guardian  has  learnt  that  min- 
isters have  ordered  the  Inland  Rev- 
enue to  look  at  its  sale  along  the 
lines  of  the  benefits  offices  sell-off. 

The  sale  is  expected  to  mean  the 
loss  of  thousands  of  jobs  at  the  Rev- 
enue, which  has  60,000  staff,  with  at 
least  100  offices  earmarked  for  clo- 
sure. Handing  over  the  running  of 
Its  computer  to  the  American  firm 
EDS  has  already  led  to  staff  cuts. 

The  new  proposals,  revealed  in  a 
confidential  letter  dated  last  month, 
go  much  further,  since  the  Govern- 
ment is  proposing  to  sell  the  offices 
to  a private  firm. 

Derek  Foster,  Labour’s  public 
services  spokesman,  said:  "From 
the  details  we  have  gleaned  the 
Government  appears  to  be  gallop- 
ing towards  a sell-off  without  even 
checking  whether  the  £250  million 
price  tag  is  enough.  I am  alarmed 
that  the  taxpayer  could  be  swindled 
by  this  deal."  He  added:  "The  Con- 


servatives have  reduced  themselves 
to  the  role  of  the  nation’s  pawnbro- 
ker, desperately  flogging  off  any- 
thing they  can  get  their  bands  on.” 

Privatisation  is  to  be  given  high 
priority  in  the  Tory  manifesto,  as 
part  of  plans  to  push  government 
expenditure  below  40  per  cent  of 
the  gross  domestic  product. 

The  privatisations  canvassed  in- 
clude the  Post  Office,  London  Un- 
derground, National  Savings  and 
the  social  services. 

The  fragility  of  Mr  Major’s  gov- 
ernment has  been  increasingly  in 
evidence  since  the  start  of  the  1997 
parliamentary  session  last  week. 

In  a debate  on  the  health  service 
last  week,  two  Tory  MPs  were 
brought  to  Westminster  by  ambu- 
lance to  vote.  The  dny  before,  the 
Government  had  scraped  in  by  one 
vote  on  an  amendment  on  the 
Crime  nnd  Punishment  (Scotland) 
Bill.  In  the  l/irtls,  the  Government 
suffered  two  defeats  over  bugging 
in  the  Police  Bill  last  week,  and  a 
further  defeat  over  compensation 
for  gun  shops  on  the  following  day. 


Head  first ...  A participant  in  last  Sunday’s  march  In  London  of  the  ‘Kings  Army*,  part  of  the  English 
Civil  War  Society,  which  re-enacts  the  wars  of  Charles  I and  Parliament  photograph,  ray  little 
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Ford  race 
dispute  ends 

8eumaa  Milne 

FORD  Is  to  pay  seven  Asian  and 
Afro-Caribbean  car  workers  at 
its  Dagenham  plant  in  Essex  more 
than  £70,000  compensation  for 
racial  discrimination  after  they  were 
turned  down  for  jobs  in  the  com- 
pany’s 61ite  truck  fleet 
TTie  company  reached  a last- 
minute  agreement  with  the  Trans- 
port and  General  Workers'  Union 
on  Monday  on  new  recruitment 
procedures  for  drivers'  jobs  just  as 
the  dispute  was  due  to  return  to  a 
London  industrial  tribunal, 

The  deal,  which  will  introduce  an 
independent  assessor  into  truck 
fleet  recruitment  — currently  under 
the  control  of  senior  drivers  — was 
hailed  by  the  union  and  the  black 
workers  as  a breakthrough  In  a dis- 
pute which  has  been  running  since 
1990. 

But  John  Cheshire,  leader  of  the 
300  truck  fleet  drivers,  said  they 
were  in  dispute  with  the  union  over 
"the  wny  they  have  conducted  busi- 
ness with  us",  and  renewed  a threat 
lo  take  his  powerful  group  of  work- 
ers into  die  small,  rival  United  Road 
Transport  Union. 

However.  Hob  1’iirkiss,  TGVVU 
until mul  equality  officer,  who  said 
In*  was  very  happy  with  die  settle- 
ment. warned  the  drivers  that  any 
alMiipl  to  go  it  ulmie  would  piny 
into  tin-  hands  nf  tin*  conipiuiy. 
which  list**  already  tried  misum-s*- 
Uillv  in  contract  out  their  work. 

If  tin-  truck  fleet  worki-re  carry 
wui  their  lhreai.it  is  likely  t»  spark  :i 
pouching  row  within  the  Iradi- 
U nit  hi  Congress.  A URTl'  official 
argued  that  the  agreement  exoner- 
ated the  drivers  of  accusations  of 
racist  recruitment  practices. 

About  45  per  cent  of  Ford  produc- 
tion workers  at  Dagenham  nre  from 
ethnic  minorities,  but  they  account 
for  J.8  tier  cent  of  the  coveted  drivers' 
jobs,  which  often  pass  from  father  to 
son.  Annual  pay  fur  truck  fleet  dri- 
vers is  about  £32,000,  compared 
with  £16,000  for  sliopfloor  workers. 

One  of  the  seven  workers  said: 
“We  are  very  bitter  it  has  taken  this 
I long,  but  we  are  happy  with  the  out- 
I come  for  future  generations." 


Mayhew  rails  at  IRA  violence  I Labour  targets  criminals 


David  Sharrock 

SIR  Patrick  Mayhew  on  Monday 
made  his  most  aggressive  de- 
nunciation of  the  IRA  since  the  col- 
lapse of  the  ceasefire,  signalling  a 
further  deterioration  in  the  security 
situation. 

The  Northern  Ireland  Secretary 
said:  "If  you  go  on  with  your  vlo-  | 
lence  you  will  never  wear  the  people  : 
of  Northern  Ireland  down.  We  will 
pursue  you  with  every  means  open 
to  us  untier  the  law. 

“We  shall  never  give  up.  We  shall 
go  to  any  expense.  You  will  never  be 
safe.  In  the  end  you  will  sjiend  long 
years  of  your  lives  in  prison,  con- 
victed often  upon  information  from 
within  your  own  community,  whom 
you  have  disgusted  by  your  actions." 

Speaking  after  loyalist  involve- 
ment in  the  Stormont  peace  talks 
was  guaranteed  for  the  time  being, 
Sir  Patrick  launched  an  attack  on 
Uie  Provisionals  the  strength  of 
which  was  being  read  as  n further 
sign  thnt  Ulster  may  be  about  to 
descend  into  further  violence. 

He  said  that  Sinn  Fein  — which  is 


excluded  from  the  resumed  Stor- 
mont talk9  — was  inextricably 
linked  with  the  IRA  and  would  not 
be  welcome  at  the  negotiating  table 
until  the  bullet  was  forsaken  for  the 
ballot  box. 

The  political  development  minis- 
ter, Michael  Ancram,  said  that  in 
spite  of  recent  attacks  on  republi- 
cans, which  the  Rl/C  has  linked  to 
"loyalist  extremists",  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Progressive  Unionist 
Parly  or  the  Ulster  Democratic 
Party  had  dishonoured  their  com- 
mitment to  peaceful  methods. 

He  was  speaking  ub  jrolitlclans 
gathered  at  Stormont  for  this  year's 
first  frill  session  of  talks,  which  have 
failed  to  move  beyond  the  issue  of 
decommissioning  paramilitary  arms. 
• A former  Catholic  bishop  of 
Derry  who  witnessed  the  killing  of 
13  people  oil  Bloody  Sunday  25 
years  ago,  has  called  for  a new 
inquiry  into  the  affair. 

Edward  Daly  said  that  new  evi- 
dence should  be  examined  which 
points  to  the  participation  of  soldiers 
other  than  paratroopers,  firing  from 
Derry's  city  walls  or  near  them. 


Ewan  MacAsklll 

LABOUR  is  proposing  a radical 
change  to  the  legal  system  that 
would  see  professional  criminals 
being  given  an  ultimatum:  pay  your 
defence  costs  or  face  an  extra  prison 
sentence. 

The  plan,  being  drawn  up  by 
Labour’s  legal  affairs  spokesman, 
Paul  Boateng,  is  aimed  at  address- 
ing public  outrage  over  criminals 
who  receive  legal  aid  even  though 
their  lifestyles  and  other  evidence 
point  to  them  having  money  stashed 
away. 

Mr  Boateng,  labour  MP  for 
Brent  South,  says  Labour,  anxious 
lo  reduce  the  spiralling  legal  aid  bill, 
is  looking  to  see  “if  more  resources 
enn  he  saved  by  requiring  Hie  con- 
victed defendant  who  is  found  in  the 
course  of  the  trial  to  have  access  to 
the  proceeds  of  crime  or  other 
funds  or  a lifestyle  consistent  with 
such  access  to  pay  for  the  assessed 
costs  of  Ills  defence. 

'The  judge  will  make  the  deter- 
mination; no  extra  bureaucracy  is 
required.  In  default,  the  defendant 


will  serve  an  additional  prison  sen- 
tence. That  is  likely  to  proride  the 
incentive  to  reveal  funds  hitherto 
mysteriously  unavailable  for  paying 
his  own  lawyers." 

A Labour'  source  said  this  could 
mean  that  if  a criminal  was  sen- 
tenced to  four  years  in  jail,  the  judge 
would  be  able  to  offer  him  a choice 
between  paying  defence  costs  or 
facing  a further  two  yedrs  in  jail. 
The  source  said  |t  would  not  apply 
to  a criminal  who  clearly  had  no 
money,  such  as  n drug  addict. 

: The  Idea  could  cause  concern 
among  civil  liberty  groups',  particu- 
larly over  where  the  line  should  be 
drawn  between  those  criminals  who 
, have  motley  hidden  nwny  nnd  those 
'who  do  not. 

The  proposal  is  said  lo  have  the 
support  of  Lord  Irvine  of  Ijilrg,  who 
is  in  line  to  become  Lord  Chancellor 
if  Labour  wins  the  election. 

The  plan  offers  an  opportunity  to 
help  reduce  legal  aid.  With  the 
shadow  chancellor,  Gordon  Brown, 
having  capped  public  spending, 
each  department  would  have  lo  find 
internal  savings  under  Labour. 
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Royal  family  dragged  into  yacht  row 


GUierdlan  Reporters 


JOHN  MAJOR  and  Michael 
Portillo  took  a secret  decision 
[our  months  ago  to  delay,  the 
announcement  of  a new  £60  million 
royal  yachf  until  last  week  so  it 
could  become  part  of  a populist 
appeal  to  wavering  Tory  voters  In 
llie  run-up  to  the  general  election. 

. A joint  decision  was  taken  at 
Downing  Street  by  the  Prime  Mini- 
ster and  the  Defence  Secretary  at 
the  lime  of  the  Tory  party  confer- 
ence. Mr  Portillo  said  the  decision 
revealed  Conservative  support  for 
“a  symbol  of  the  nation's  pride". 

“It  will  be  designed  to  exhibit  an 
enduring  level  of  style,  elegance  and 
dignity  appropriate  to  its  role  and 
should  act  as  a showcase  for 
Eiri Iain's  design  and  engineering 
skills."  fie  said. 

'11m  decision  to  build  a replace- 
ment for  the  royal  yacht  Britannia, 
winch  lias  just  started  its  last  tour, 
was  kept  from  the  Labour  |)arly  In 
the  hope  that  it  would  become  a 
party  political  issue,  catching  them 
flat-footed. 

David  Clark,  the  shadow  defence 
secretary,  was  not  (old  about  (he 
announcement  until  the  day  before 
nntl  there  was  no  mention  of  it  in 
November’s  Budget. 

Critics  have  expressed  surprise 
nl  the  decision  to  build  another 
royal  yacht.  The  Govern  men!  an- 
nounced in  1994  that  Britannia 
would  be  decommissioned  after 
repair  costs  were  revealed  to  be 
nearly  £20  million. 

Whitehall  was  said  to  be  then 
working  on  a private  finance  initia- 
tive that  would  provide  a replace- 
ment at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 
After  a campaign  to  save  the  yacht, 
the  private  scheme  was  abandoned, 
and  tile  total  bill  will  be  paid  by  the 
Government. 

Alan  Williams,  Labour  MP  for 
Swansea  West  and  a strong  critic  of 
government  spending  on  the  royal 
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Shupc  of  the  yacht  to  come?  ...  An  artist’s  Impression  of  one  possible  design  for  the  new  vessel 


family,  said:  '‘With  three  years  of  un- 
precedented cuts  in  social  services 
spending  planned,  we  do  not  need  to 
spend  £60  million  on  a royal  yacht.” 

The  Queen  herself  was  dragged 
into  the  row  about  the  royal  yacht 
when  Mr  Portillo  accused  Labour  of 
having  “no  understanding  of  the 
monarchy”  alter  it  told  her  that  a 
Blair  government  would  not  fund 
the  £60  million  replacement 
The  shadow  chancellor.  Gordon 
Brown,  let  the  Queen  know  that 
Labour  would  not  pay  for  the  yacht 
solely  out  of  taxpayers’  money,  al- 
though it  would  be  prepared  to  con- 
sider funding  packages  proposed  by 
the  private  sector. 

The  row  intensified  over  the 
weekend  as  senior  Tories  controver- 
sially embroiled  the  monarchy  in 
parly  politics,  with  both  the  Foreign 
Secretory,  Malcolm  Rifkind,  and  the 
Chancellor.  Kenneth  Clarke,  criti- 
cising Labour's  "foolish”  decision. 
Buckingham  Palace  repeated  the 
I Queen’s  view  that  she  considers  Bri- 


tannia an  important  national  asset. 
But  sources  made  it  clear  that  she 
was  furious  about  the  way  the  royal 
family  has  been  dragged  into  the 
centre  of  the  election  campaign,  just 
as  it  is  fighting  to  restore  its  public 
image. 

The  Queen  is  also  unhappy  about 
the  way  die  Government  made  the 
announcement  in  the  Commons  last 
week  — attracting  uproar  from  die 
ojipositiou  benches  because  it  had 
failed  to  consult  them. 

German  shipyards  later  indicated 
that  they  were  keen  to  build  the 
replacement  royal  yacht  as  it  be- 
came clear  European  Union  rules 
could  force  the  Government  to  open 
up  the  tendering  process.  The 
prospect  of  a non-UK  company  win- 
ning the  contract  would  deepen  the 
row  over  the  decision  to  use  taxpay- 
ers' money. 

In  three  telephone  polls,  the  pub- 
lic voted  against  public  expenditure 
being  used  by  a margin  of  two  to 
one.  Newspaper  polls  in  the  Sun  and 


Mirror  also  gave  the  plan  an  over- 
whelming thumbs  down. 

Despite  the  poll  findings,  Mr 
Portillo  again  ruled  out  private  fund- 
ing. "If  the  state  has  one  duty  above 
others,  it  is  to  support  the  monar- 
chy, and  I think  we  must  do  that 
wholeheartedly,  and  I think  it's 
perfectly  right  to  9pend  taxpayers’ 
money  upon  that,"  he  said. 

But  strong  criticism  came  from 
the  former  prime  minister  Sir  Ed- 
ward Heath,  who  told  BBC  radio  on 
Monday  that  ministers’  behaviour 
was  "not  honourable".  Central  office 
sources  admitted  they  were  furious 
that  the  public  comments  by  senior 
Tories  such  as  Sir  Edward  had 
fanned  the  flames  of  the  row. 

Britannia,  which  will  be  decom- 
missioned later  this  year  after  a final 
round-the-world  trip  ending  in  Hong 
Kong  when  the  colony  is  handed 
over  to  China,  has  been  used  on  700 
trips  over  43  years. 

Comment,  page  12 


Major  vetoes  racism  fight  I Blair  offers  lone  parents  work 


John  Palmer  In  Brussels 

I I OHN  MAJOR'S  pre-election 
W campaign  to  present  himself  as 
a champion  of  Britain's  ethnic 
minorities  will  be  seriously  under- 
mined tius  week  by  the  Govern- 
ment's veto  of  a plan  to  establish  a 
European  Union  centre  to  monitor 
racism  and  xenophobia  throughout 
the  union. 

Britain's  veto  of  the  project  — 
which  is  backed  by  the  other  14  EU 
governments  — means  the  centre 
cannot  form  part  of  the  launch  this 
week  of  the  European  Year  Against 
Racism. 

Ethnic-minority  groups  in  Britain, 
which  support  (he  establishment  of 
the  EU  centre,  believe  (hat  the 
British  veto  exposes  the  hollowness 
of  the  Prime  Minister’s  recent  decla- 
rations against  racism,  in  India  and 
Pakistan  and  nl  conferences  of 
Asian  organisations  in  Britain,  tast 
weekend,  Mr  Major  launched  a 
I drive  to  won  Asian  voters,  claiming 
die  Conservative  party  was  their 
natural  home. 

llie  director  of  the  Joint  Council 
for  the  Welfare  of  Immigrants, 
Claude  Moines,  said  the  veto  was 
prouf  of  the  Government's  apathy 
towards  improving  nice  relations  in 
Europe.  'The  veto  lets  the  Govern- 
ment's mask  slip,  ft  doesn't  stand  up 
to  its  boast  that  Britain  has  the  best 
race  relations  legislation  in  Europe." 


But  on  Monday  the  Home  Office 
minister,  Timothy  Kirkhope,  told  a 
conference  on  anti-semitism  and  | 
racism  in  Europe  that  the  Govern- 
ment supported  the  idea  of  a 
monitoring  unit  controlled  by 
governments,  not  made  subject  to 
EU  laws. 

The  proposal  to  set  up  an  EU  anti- 
racist monitoring  centre  follows 
mounting  evidence  that  racist,  neo- 
Nazi  and  other  far-right  groups  are 
developing  links  across  Europe. 
Last  week,  Danish  and  Swedish  po- 
lice intercepted  an  attempt  by  neo- 
Nazi  groups  operating  under  the 
leadership  of  the  British  Combat  18 
faction  to  send  letter  hombs  to 
mixed-race  couples  in  Britain. 

EU  governments  are  particularly 
angry  with  Britain’s  refusal  to  ap- 
prove the  creation  of  the  monitoring 
centre  since  they  had  earlier  been 
given  the  impression  that  approval 
would  he  forthcoming. 

Wim  Kok,  the  Dutch  prime  minis- 
ter and  president  of  the  European 
Council,  and  Jacques  San  ter,  the 
president  of  the  Commission,  had 
Imped  to  announce  nn  agreement 
on  ilic  centre  when  they  launch  (he 
year  against  racism  in  The  Hague 
on  Janunry  30. 

The  main  pm -pose  of  the  centre 
would  be  to  collect  and  analyse  data 
from  all  member  slates  and  set  up  a 
racism  mid  xenophobia  information 
network. 


Ewan  MacAaklll 

THE  Labour  leader,  Tony  Blair, 
last  week  unveiled  a package  of 
measures  to  help  lone  parents  off 
benefits  and  into  employment 
Mr  Blair,  who  put  his  party  on  a 
renewed  general  election  alert  amid 
speculation  of  a March  poll,  is  deter- 
mined to  present  Labour  as  haring 
positive  plans  for  government  in 
contrast  to  what  it  claims  is  negative 
campaigning  by  the  Conservatives. 

At  a conference  in  Amsterdam, 
he  promised  that  under  Labour  lone 
parents  with  children  of  school  age 
will  be  invited  to  attend  a local  Job- 
Centre  for  a careers  interview.  They 
will  also  be  informed  about  local 
childcare  nnd  after-school  clubs. 

Labour  says  far  more  lone  par- 
ents depend  on  stale  benefits  in 
Britain  than  in  comparable  coun- 
tries. Only  four  out  of  10  lone  par- 
ents work  in  Britain,  compared  with 
seven  out  of  10  in  Sweden  nnd  eight 
out  of  10  in  France. 

“They  are  trapix-d  on  benefit 
because  there  Is  a passive  welfare 
state,  no  national  childcare  strategy, 
an  inflexible  benefits  system,  lack  of 
education  and  skills,  llie  people 
who  bear  the  brunt  are  children. 
One  in  three  children  in  poverty  are 
in  lone-parent  households,"  Mr 
Blair  said. 

Half  of  unemployed  lone  iiarents 
have  children  at  school,  yet  the 


social  security  system  ignores 
them.  "It  just  sends  them  cheques 
and  occasionally  checks  their 
addresses."  They  receive  no  encour- 
agement to  get  back  to  work  and  do 
not  have  to  be  available  for  work 
until  their  youngest  child  is  16. 

But  sources  close  to  the  Labour 
leader  have  stressed  that  there  will 
be  no  move  to  force  lone  parents  to 
work. 

Labour  also  plans  to  introduce  a 
“flexible  and  personalised"  benefits 
service  by  introducing  "one-stop 
shops"  and  a new  jobs,  education 
and  training  scheme. 

It  also  emerged  that  a Labour 
government  would  mobilise  volun- 
teer “foster  grannies"  to  help 
educate  children  when  parents  and 
teachers  found  it  difficult  to  cope. 
The  scheme  is  already  being  piloted 
by  Age  Concern. 

Health  visitors,  some  equipped 
with  books  and  puppets,  would  help 
parents  to  promote  literacy  and 
numeracy  through  play,  as  well  as 
giving  advice  on  such  things  as 
measles  and  feeding,  David 
Ulunkelt,  the  jjarly's  education 
spokesman,  told  a conference. 

Meanwhile  students  at  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  would  be  given 
lessons  on  parenting  in  a revised 
national  curriculum  as  part  of  the 
iwrty's  drive  to  break  the  vicious 
cycle  of  low  aspirations  and  educa- 
tional failure.' 
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Portillo  swims 
in  deep  water 


SKETCH  , 

Simon  Hoggart 

I OHN  WILKINSON  (Conser- 
U vative,  Northwood)  inquired 
of  Mr  Portillo  if  he  might  con- 
gratulate his  right  honourable 
friend  on  “an  admirable  deci- 
sion, expressed  in  the  most 
felicitous  language”. 

Once  MPs  always  lapsed  into 
this  ertnine-clad  prose  whenever 
the  topic  of  the  royal  family 
arose.  It  is  glutinous  and  syco- 
phantic, as  if  they  were  stroking 
the  Orb,  or  slurping  on  the  Great 
Sceptre  of  State. 

Mr  Portillo  couldn't  work  out 
precisely  why  the  Government 
was  proposing  to  spend 
£60  million  on  a new  royal 
yacht.  Britannia  “has  lent  her 
preBtige  to  the  promotion  of 
British  exports  worldwide  and 
the  attraction  of  inward  invest- 
ment, and  has  hosted  numerous 
commercial  events,"  he  said, 
somewhat  infeliritousty,  I thought 
If  that  were  90,  why  not  just 
call  it  the  Everest  Double- 
Glazing  Royal  Yacht?  We've 
flogged  off  everything  else. 

Apparently  this  will  not  do.  As  ( 
well  aB  being  a nice  little  earner,  < 
the  royal  equivalent  of  Del  Boy's 
Robin  Reliant,  the  yacht  Is  also  a 
symbol  of  our  national  spirit. 

Labour’s  spokesman,  David 
Clark,  clearly  hadn't  spotted  that 
he  was  dealing  with  a piece  of 
chutzpah  hreathtaki  ng  even  hy  , 
the  standards  of  the  present 
Government.  He  naively  inquired 
why  the  Opposition  had  not  hecn  ( 
consulted  before.  (Answer:  ( 

Because  the  Tories  didn’t  want  , 
agreement;  they  wanted  a 
publicity  stunt.)  Then  he  asked 
why  Mr  Portillo  had  rejected,  "in 
such  a cavalier  manner,  the 
injection  of  private  capital?" 

The  sight  of  a Labour  front- 
bencher demanding  private 
spending  on  public  projects 
reduced  the  Tories  to  helplesB 
laughter.  Labour  MPs  split  Into 
two  groups,  the  first  being  those 
such  as  Peter  Shore,  who  stood 
Btiffly  to  attention,  as  If  sailing 
into  Portsmouth  harbour. 

Others,  by  contrast,  produced 
lists  of  ways  In  which  the  money 
could  be  better  spent:  pensioner 
schools,  hospitals,  cold  weather 
allowances,  and  so  on.  Mr  Portflw 
told  them  that  they  didn’t  under- 
stand concepts  such  as  “national 
esteem  and  national  pride”. 

Tbries  urged  a yacht  Robert 
Maxwell  would  have  ended.  One 
demanded  an  on-board  hell- 
copter  pad,  and  was  promised  K 
would  be  there.  (“And  a casino, 
growled  Dennis  Skinner.) 

At  one  point  Nicholas  Soames 
appeared  In  danger  of  collapse 
at  some  humorous  remark  I 
missed.  His  shoulders  heaved, 
he  mopped  his  eyes,  and  hls 
bald  head  turned  puce,  then 
crimson  and,  finally,  a rich,  oar 
heliotrope  as  hls  whole  frame 
began  to  shake  alarmingly- 
He  had  barely  recovered  when 
Robert  Key  (C.  Salisbury)  asked 
ponderously  what  the  new  ync  . 
would  be  called.  “Camilla' 
shouted  Dennis  Skinner.  Even 
the  Speaker  collapsed  in  * 
and  Mr  Soames  was  off  agatar*1 
was  a terrible  moment  but, 
the  yacht,  lie  has  been  saved  aw 
the  nation  at  the  last  moment^ 
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Inquiry  call  as  trial  collapses  I MPs  attack  witness  payments 


Alan  TYavla  and 

Lawrence  Donegan 

THE  TRIAL  of  five  IRA  men 
and  an  armed  robber 
charged  with  escaping  from 
the  maximum  security  Whitemoor 
prison  collapsed  last  week  because 
incriminating  publicity  meant  they 
could  not  get  a fair  hearing. 

A decision  will  be  taken  within  a 
month  on  whether  the  editor  of  the 
London  Evening  Standard,  Max 
Hastings,  will  be  prosecuted  for 
contempt  of  court.  The  newspaper 
liad  run  an  article  that  included  an 
inside  description  of  Belmarsh 
prison,  where  the  defendants  were 
held  near  Woolwich  crown  court. 

It  also  had  an  interview  with  in- 
mates and  photographs  of  three  of 
the  defendants,  describing  them  as 
"(RA  terrorists"  and  detailing  their 
convictions  for  bombing  and  politi- 
cal assassination.  If  found  guilty,  Mr 
Hastings  could  face  a two-year  jail 
sentence  and  an  unlimited  fine. 

The  six  defendants  on  trial  for 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  attempted 
break-outs  for  many  years  were  all 
Category  A exceptional  risk  prison- 
ers held  inside  the  special  secure 
unit  at  Whitemoor  prison.  They  are 
Paul  Magee,  aged  48;  Liam  McCot- 
tcr.  33;  Daniel  McNainee,  36:  Liam 
n'Puibhir,  34:  Peter  Sherry.  31:  and 
Andrew  Russell,  34. 

All  denied  breaking  out  of  the 
prison,  possessing  a Titan  .25S  auto- 
matic handgun  and  an  RG  .25  auto- 
matic pistol  with  intent  to  harm,  and 
possessing  both  firearms  with  in- 
tent to  break  prison.  Magee  also 
denied  assaulting  a prison  officer. 
John  Kettleborough,  causing  him 
actual  bodily  harm. 

It  was  the  second  time  that  the 
I trial  had  been  abandoned  because 
of  prejudicial  publicity.  The  first 
jury  was  dismissed  after  the  first 
day  at  Woolwich  crown  court  in  Sep- 
tember, after  several  newspapers 


published  details  of  the  men’s  previ- 
ous convictions  and  their  IRA  con- 
nections. in  breach  of  a court  ruling. 

During  the  second  hearing,  the 
jury  heard  evidence  from  senior 
prison  service  figures  contradicting 
evidence  given  to  the  official  Wood- 
cock inquiry  into  the  escape. 

Lawyers  for  the  defendants  have 
called  for  a fresh  public  inquiry 
after  claims  that  the  perimeter  fence 
of  the  maximum  security  jail  had 
been  cut  in  advance. 

Michael  Mansfield  QC,  defence 
counsel  for  one  of  the  convicted  IRA 
men.  said  evidence  yet  to  be  henrd 
would  have  shown  the  men  received 
outside  assistance  in  their  at- 
tempted escape  in  September  1994. 
Viml  video  tapes  showing  the  cru- 
cial moment  when  the  prisoners 
went  through  a perimeter  fence  at 
the  high  security  jail  had  "disap- 
peared", he  said. 

The  row  erupted  as  Michael 
Howard,  the  Home  Secretary,  said 
that  he  was  considering  giving 
prosecutors  the  right  to  appeal 
against  n court's  decision  to  aban- 
don trials. 

Mr  Howard  said  the  breakout 
had  been  thoroughly  examined  by  a 
previous  inquiry,  and  that  the  aban- 
donment of  the  trial  for  a second 
time  had  important  legal  ramifica- 
tions. 'The  decision  in  this  ease 
raises  serious  questions  about 
whether  there  should  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  on  appeal  decisions 
of  this  kind."  he  said. 

Any  legislative  change  giving  the 
prosecution  the  right  to  appeal 
could  be  seen  as  n further  emshm  or 
judicial  independence,  although  a 
spokeswoman  for  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor's department  said  Lord  Mackay 
of  Clashfern  was  “very  supportive" 
of  Mr  Howard's  view. 

Meanwhile  a Conservative  MP 
has  called  for  a police  investigation 
into  possible  links  between  the 
disappearance  of  a prison  officer  at 


Tribunal  hears  of  ‘endless’ 
child  abuse  allegations 


David  Ward ‘ 

COUNCIL  officials  deliberately 
closed  their  eyes  to  “seemingly 
endless"  allegations  of  abuse  at  chil- 
dren’s home9  in  North  Wales  over 
more  than  20  years,  an  inquiry 
heard  last  week. 

Gerald  Elias,  QC,  counsel  to  the 
tribunal  ordered  by  Parliament  last 
year,  said  in  his  opening  address 
'hat  some  alleged  victims  had  been 
driven  to  Buiclde.  Others  had  given 
cogent  and  consistent  statements. 

“If  accepted  by  this  tribunal,  then 
it  may  be  they  will  compel  the  con- 
clusion that  children  in  care  in  Clwyd 
and  Gwynedd . . . were  abused  physi- 
cally or  sexually  on  a scale  bordering 
on  wholesale  exploitation." 

The  tribunal,  chaired  by  Sir  Ron- 
ald Waterhouse,  a retired  high  court 
judge,  could  last  a year  and  cost 
£10  million.  Evidence  will  be  given 
hy  180  former  residents  of  homes 
w'io  allege  abuse,  and  80  alleged 
abusers  have  been  ordered  to  appear 
al  hearings  in  Ewloe,  Flintshire.  ' 
The  tribunal  follows  an  inquiry  by 
Clwyd  county  council.  Its  findings, 
completed  last  year,  were  not  pub- 
"8hed.  Eight  people'  were  prose- 
cuted after  an  Investigation  by 
North  Wales  police  In  1991-92  and 
u “w'eted  of  offences  involving 
Physical  or  sexual  abuse  of  Children. 


Whitemoor  and  the  attempted 
break-out 

Ian  Bruce,  the  MP  for  Dorset 
South  and  a former  parliamentary 
aide  to  prisons  minister  Ann  Widde- 
combe.  said  he  was  seeking  a fresh 
Inquiry  into  the  disappearance  of 
Peter  Curran,  a prison  officer  at  the 
Cambridgeshire  jail  who  has  been 
missing  for  almost  two  years. 

Mr  Curran,  aged  38.  was  last  seen 
on  March  14.  1995,  when  lie  left 
home  to  play  golf.  His  wife,  Chris- 
tine, said  she  believed  her  husband 
was  dead. 

Two  days  before  he  disappeared, 
Mr  Curran  was  suspended  from  his 
job  at  Whitemoor  for  allegedly  sup- 
plying prisoners  with  toiletries. 

Mr  Bruce's  comments  folluw  the 
death  of  another  Whitemoor  prison 
officer.  Marcia  Whitehurst,  aged  37, 
died  when  her  car  plunged  into  a 
river  near  Wisbech.  She  was  driving 
to  court  to  give  evidence  at  the 
aborted  trial  of  the  six  men  accused 
of  trying  to  escape  in  September 
199*1.  She  had  been  in  the  prison 
control  room  during  die  break-out 
nnd  was  due  to  be  cross-examined 
about  her  entries  in  a log  book. 

Mr  Bruce's  comments  will  add  to 
the  pressure  on  Mr  Howard  In  hold 
a fresh  inquiry  into  the  break-out. 


Andrew  Culf 

CHEQUEBOOK  journalism  in- 
volving trial  witnesses  should 
be  outlawed,  MPs  said  last  week. 

The  national  heritage  select  com- 
mittee said  there  were  no  circum- 
stances in  which  such  payment  to  a 
witness  by  newspapers  or  broad- 
casters would  be  justified  by  the 
public  interest.  Its  recommenda- 
tions, denounced  as  bordering  on 
censorship  by  press  watchdogs,  go 
further  than  proposals  made  Inst 
year  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

llie  committee,  chaired  by  the 
Labour  MP  Gerald  Kaufman,  said 
legislation  should  be  passed  at  the 
earliest  date.  It  demanded  the  Press 
Complaints  Commission  change  Us 
rules  so  that  it  could  impose  heavy 
fines  on  offending  newspapers  and 
order  them  to  |wiy  compensation. 

Mr  Kaufman  slid:  “A  reprimand 
from  the  PCC  is  a slap  on  the  wrist, 
lining  would  tell  editors  these  mat- 
ters are  taken  very  seriously." 

’llie  committee's  tough  Hue  fol- 
lowed concern  nix  mi  the  1995  trial 
of  mass  murderer  Rosemary  West, 
in  which  19  witnesses  were  re- 
ported to  have  signed  contracts  or 
to  have  been  paid  hy  the  media. 

'Die  report  said:  “We  cannot  in 
any  circumstances  accept  the  view 


that  the  need  to  publish  material 
from  a witness  can  override  the 
possible  damage  to  a trial  from  pay- 
ing for  it." 

If  the  proposals  became  law,  a 
newspaper  could  dot  approach  a wit-  , 
ness  until  the  time  limit  for  an  ap- 
peal against  a verdict  had  expired. 

The  Government  has  to  make  a 
response  to  the  committee’s  propos- 
als, but  the  imminence  of  the  gen- 
eral election  makes  legislation 
unlikely  in  the  present  Parliament. 

The  committee  said  it  would  be 
difficult  to  define  the  public  inter- 
est. ‘Time  and  again  the  PCC’s  reac- 
tion is  to  offer  half  measures  when 
radical  change  is  called  for  . . . We 
do  not  accept  that  the  PCC  cannot 
provide  itself  with  authority  to  fine 
or  to  order  the  payment  of  compen- 
sation. In  addition  we  recoin  mend 
lli.nl  offending  journalists  lie  pub- 
licly named  in  a report. ” 

HuL  the  MPs'  cunclusiuns  were 
greeted  with  dismay  hy  the  l*CC.  It 
had  moved  to  lighten  the  public 
interest  justification  for  pnymeut  to 
witnesses,  which  would  have  to  he 
disclosed  to  the  prosecution  nnd 
defence. 

"We  remain  strongly  of  the  view 
(1ml  changes  to  the  code,  which  has 
been  significantly  toughened,  means 
there  is  no  need  for  legislation." 


mm 
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People  Jo  crazy  tilings. 

But  you  know  you  needn’t  invest  hard  earned 
money  into  commission  for  middlemen. 


Mr  Elias  said  if  wholesale  abuse 
had  occurred,  social  services  staff  at 
best  were  careless  about  the  plight  of 
children  in  their  care  and  at  worst 
"negligent  to  the  point  of  gross  pro- 
fessional incompetence,  or  even 
guilty  of  deliberate  eye-dosing*'  to 
the  state  of  affairs  in  some  homes. 

Andrew  Moran  QC  told  the  tri- 
bunal that  officers  from  the  North 
Wales  force  had  carried  out  inquiries 
with  integrity,  determination  and 
skill  after  being  cafled  in  by  Clwyd 
county  council  in  1991.  He  dismissed 
an  allegation  that  an  officer  had 
failed  to  investigate  a case  of  abuse 
because  of  masonic  influence,  saying 
none  was  a member  of  the  order.  He 
rejected  the  “untruths  and  Innu- 
endo” levelled  against  the  force, 
which  could  show  it  had  responded 
properly  to  abuse  allegations. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Elias  said  Zurich 
Municipal,  handling  agents  for 
Municipal  Mutual  Insurance,  wrote 
to  Gwyd  council  suggesting  insur- 
ance cover  could  be  withdrawn  if 
the  procedures  the  company  set  out 
were  not  followed;- 

"The  need  for*  public  debdte  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  abuse  took 
second  place  to  the  'financial  consi- 
derations' In  the  mind  of  [Zurich]," 
he  said.  "Even  the  'truth'  was  re- 
garded as  a casualty  If  financial  con- 
siderations were  at  stake.1' 


It  stands  In  reason  dial  money  paid  in 
commission  is  nol  being  invested  fur  yen. 

Si)  it's  ((oud  lo  know  (hat  Tku  Equitable  lias 
never  paid  a piinny  to  tliirJ  parties  for  tko 
introduction  of  new  business  since  tke  Jay  we 
were  founded  in  1762.  Nor  do  we  liave  any 
ska  roll  olden  waiting  for  a share  of  the  profits. 
All  of  which  helps  us  to  have  the  lowest  ratio 
of  management  expenses  lo  premium  income 
of  auy  ILK.  lifar  assurance  company.' 

In  addition  to  giving  your  money  a head  atari 
in  lliia  way,  our  International  Investment  Plan 
often  the  hind  of  flexibility  that  can  match  the 
expatriate  lifestyle  perfectly. 

You  won't  he  lied  to  a fixed  term;  you  call 
' contribute  when  il  suits  you,  in  Julian  or  sterling; 
and  you  can  choose  unit  -linked  or  with-profits 
investment  routes.  The  latter  invests  in  a mixed 
portfolio  of  asaels  to  give  you  llie  attractive 
growth  potential  of  the  stock  market,  without  the 
fluctuations  normally  associated  with  an  wpiily 
luscd  investment. 

Tho  Equitable  Life  lias  bcon  in  the  business  „f 
sound  investment  for  mow  than  two  ceuturiui. 
Our  International  Branch  tn  Guernsey  offers 
flexihile,'  tax-free  plans  hand  on  benefits  that  are  tile 
envy  of  our  coinpeUtow. 

To  find  c*ut  I uiw  our  plana  can  ho  lailoymad* 
lo  help  .build  your  capital  nnd  accuse  your  future,  ■ 


just  post  or  fax  the  coupon,  if  you'd  welcome 
personal  advice  wit  limit  obligation,  we  II  he  happy 
to  call  you  if  you  include  your  telephone  number. 
Crazv  nut  lo.  . . 


The  Equitable  Life 

Fiius'uhi  In  Gbmt  Britain  in  1762 
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12  COMMENT 

Vietnam  on  the 
Mediterranean 

THE  ALGERIAN  agony  gets  worse:  it  also  be- 
comes an  even  more  intractable  conflict.  More 
than  200  people  have  died  since  the  start  of 
Ramadan.  Those  murdered  by  government  militia 
or  in  reprisals  on  civilians  are  not  liBted.  It  is,  like 
all  internal  conflicts,  vicious  on  both  sides.  The 
regime's  security  forces  use  napalm,  torture  pris- 
oners and  punish  civilians.  The  Muslim  fundamen- 
talist armed  groups  plant  bombs  In  city  markets  — 
as  with  last  week's  first  bomb  in  the  town  of  BUda 
— where  maximum  carnage  will  be  caused. 
Government  ministers  are  no  longer  pretending 
that  only  “residual  terrorism"  remains  after  five 
years  of  fighting.  Whatever  else  may  be  obscure 
nbout  tills  appalling  conflict,  it  has  liy  now  as- 
sumed the  diameter  of  a civil  war. 

Tlie  latest  bombings  also  suggest  an  important 
shift  of  strategy  by  the  Armed  lalamic  Group 
(GIA),  which  lends  the  fundamentalist  assault  on 
(lie  army-dominated  government.  The  security 
forces  hnve  succeeded  in  penetrating  many  of  (lie 
no-go  areas  in  the  Algerian  countryside.  By  simple 
repression,  by  raising  militia  with  the  promise  of 
generous  pity,  and  perhaps  by  covertly  encourag- 
ing smaller  extremist  groups,  they  have  created 
their  own  version  of  terror.  Tills  is  one  reason  for 
the  guerrillas'  shift  into  the  urban  areas. 

'riie  second  factor  driving  the  guerrillas  Is  a cal- 
culation familiar  from  niAiiy  previous  civil  wars  — 
including  the  one  in  Algeria  four  decades  ago.  It  Is 
the  need  to  ensure  that  the  country  does  not  fade 
from  die  headlines,  dint  the  foreign  governments 
accepting  — fan  to  tie  mlettx  — die  current  regime 
have  some  incentive  to  reconsider  their  policy  and 
dial  the  fiction  of  an  improvement  in  die  situation 
is  brutally  exposed.  If  necessary,  ordinary  civil- 
ians (who  may  sympathise  with  the  fundamental- 
ists) will  be  sacrificed  to  make  the  point.  Some 
may  even  die  at  the  mosque,  ns  was  claimed  for 
one  recent  incident,  although  that  could  equally 
well  be  a "provocation™. 

Could  any  of  tiiis  have  been  avoided?  It  has 
become  idle  to  argue  whether  or  not  the  annul- 
ment of  parliamentary  elections  — after  the 
Islamic  Salvation  Front  won  the  first  round  — was 
wise  or  justified.  The  clock  cannot  be  turned  back 
that  far.  Wliat  is  clear  is  diet  since  then  the  regime 
hus  been  bereft  of  wit  or  imaginutio-i  to  provide  a 
political  alternative  that  might  either  entice  or  iso- 
late tlie  fundamentalists.  President  (and  former 
general)  Loniine  Zorounl  stHgod  a constitutional 
referendum  in  November  that  banned  political 
parties  founded  on  religion  and  loaded  the  system 
in  the  government's  favour.  His  claim  of  an  over- 
whelming 85  per  cent  vote  In  favour  is  unbeliev- 
able. The  regime  has  no  strategy  except  to  hang  on, 
keep  the  country  roads  open  by  day  and  patrol  the 
cities  by  night.  It  is  a familiar  formula  — Vietnam 
springs  to  mind.  And  sooner  or  later  It  will  destroy 
Algeria  for  all  Algerians. 

Britain  no  longer 
rules  the  waves 

POLITICIANS  in  Britain  talked  all  last  week 
nbout  die  language  of  priorities,  and  rightiy  so. 
With  die  parties  competing  to  keep  public  spend- 
ing in  check,  each  fresh  piece  of  expenditure 
involves  decisions  of  principle.  But  a new  royal 
yacht  is  no  one’s  priority  and  no  one's  principle. 
For  £(1(1  million  you  could  build  Lwo  hospitals,  or 
six  schools,  or  even  get  yourself  a prison.  You 
could  give  n useful  £12,000  to  each  UK  secondary 
schoul  to  buy  much  needed  hooks  or  computers. 
Those  are  the  people's  priorities.  Thnl’s  vvlint  tlie 
public  spending  argument  ought  to  be  about. 

Instead  of  which,  Britons  have  been  suddenly 
presented  with  Inst  week's  unexpected  announce- 
ment. Out  of  (lie  blue,  £60  million  will  he  lifted 
from  government  reserves  — ief  the  taxpayer  — to 
finance  tlie  royal  family  in  the  100111101'  to  which  they 
have  become  only  too  well  accustomed.  Britannia, 
the  current  royal  yacht,  is  not  n yacht  in  the  normul 
I sense  of  (he  word,  but  n small  passenger  liner  pro- 
I videtl  for  the  monarch  and  her  family  at  public 
expense.  Few  oilier  vac  Jib  hnve  a ship’s  company  of 
282  people,  ns  Britannia  docs.  Few  go  to  sea  with 
a 27-strong  bnmi.  Few  are  even  remotely  as  expen- 
sive as  tills  one.  Do  not  be  taken  in  by  the  smoke- 
screen utilitarian  arguments  for  die  royal  yacht. 
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Business  leaders  and  foreign  potentates  would  he 
happy  to  meet  the  Queen  wherever  she  made  her- 
self available.  In  die  end  these  claims  about  the 
yacht  are  self-deceiving  nonsense. 

The  royal  yacht,  Baid  the  Defence  Secretary 
Michael  Portillo,  is  “an  Important  national  asset 
and  projects  a prestigious  image  of  Britain".  No  it 
isn't,  and  no  it  doesn't.  The  royal  yacht  is  an 
embodiment  of  the  anachronistic  national  self- 
delusion  that  we  are  a greater  nation  than  we  are 
and  that  we  are  a different  nation  from  the  one  that 
we  should  now  be.  It  is  an  expensive  pretence  that 
fools  no  one  except  the  British.  It  is  a £60  million 
vanity  unit.  One  might  think,  on  a day  when  the 
Foreign  Secretary  was  visiting  Gibraltar  and  In  a 
year  when  Britain  finally  withdraws  from  Hong 
Kong,  that  this  would  be  a good  moment  to  end  a 
tradition  more  redolent  of  the  era  of  the  Kaiser  and 
the  Tsar  than  of  the  democratic  age.  Instead,  the 
British  government  announces  the  opposite.  It 
decides  that  thoroughly  modern  Britain  is  to  begin 
the  new  millennium  by  launching  a private  yacht 
for  the  sovereign.  It  is  as  though  the  20th  century 
had  not  existed. 

Britain's  political  pnrties  belatedly  challenged  tills 
national  absurdity.  Labour  initially  protested  that 
private  capital  should  have  been  used,  only  later  re- 
sponding to  (he  project's  unpopularity  by  saying  It 
would  not  be  able  to  find  the  money  within  the  next 
two  years.  The  Opposition  managed  to  appear  reac- 
tive and  indecisive  at  the  same  time.  Politicians  are 
making  die  same  mistake  they  made  when  Windsor 
Castle  burned  down,  wrongly  imagining  a surging 
public  enthusiasm  for  public  subsidies  for  die  royal 
family.  Few  Britons  would  begrudge  the  Queen  the 
necessary  tools  to  do  her  job.  But  the  argument  has 
moved  on  from  there.  Tlie  public  affection  for  the 
Queen  does  not  extend  to  her  family,  and  certainly 
not  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  is  likely  to  be  die 
prbicipnl  user  of  the  new  yacht. 


Dangerous 

attraction 

ALAN  CLARK’S  selection  as  Conservative  can- 
didate for  Kensington  and  Chelsea  ought  of 
course  to  be  a cause  for  consternation.  This  is, 
after  all,  the  principal  political  villain  of  the  Arms 
to  Iruq  scandal,  a man  who  ironically  would  proba- 
bly have  been  forced  to  resign  from  political  life 
when  the  Scott  report  was  published  last  year.  But 
there  you  go.  That  was  last  year  and  this  is  this, 
and  the  whirligig  of  time  has  brought  rewards  not 
revenge.  Instead  of  leaving  political  life,  Mr  Clark  I 
has  succeeded  in  re-entering  it  It  all  goes  to  show 
the  wisdom  of  Talleyrand;  to  be  right  or  wrong  is 
all  a matter  of  dates. 

Mr  Clark's  selection  is,  In  truth,  a source  of 
many  pleasures,  some  of  which  we  can  own  up  to. 
Apart  from  anything  else,  it  is  good  to  see  a 68- 
year-old  win  a nomination.  But  most  of  all  it  is  a 
triumph  for  the  heroic  inconsistency  of  the  human 
species.  No  passage  of  a political  life  is  more  con- 
tradictory than  Mr  Clark’s.  Readers  of  his  Diaries 
will  recall  that  the  then  MP  for  Plymouth  was 
anxious  to  stand  down  from  politics  as  long  ago  as 
1985,  an  Impulse  he  eventually  conquered,  but 
only  until  1992,  and  which  he  has  now  reversed 
once  more.  Air  Clark's  thoughts  about  his  previous 
constituency  association  ought  to  have  guaranteed 
that  he  would  never  dare  apply  for  a Conservative 
nomination  again,  let  alone  get  one.  "I  find  most  of 
them  boring,  petty,  malign,  clumsily  conspirator- 
ial, and  parochial  to  a degree  that  cannot  be  sur- 
passed in  any  part  of  tlie  United  Kingdom,”  he 
wrote  in  the  Diaries. 

There  will  doubtless  be  those  who  will  soy  that 
the  selection  of  Mr  Clark  makes  it  difficult  for  the 
Conservative  party  to  pnrade  itself  ever  again  as  the 
party  of  family  values.  Mr  Clark  is  In  fact,  If  one 
reads  tlie  Diaries,  a notably  dedicated  upholder  of 
the  family,  in  his  own  idiosyncratic  way.  But  one 
secs  what  the  critics  mean.  He  has  led  what  dis- 
creet newspapers  used  to  describe  ns  a colourful 
life  and  It  will  now  be  that  bit  harder  for  John  Major 
to  lead  his  party  on  n moral  crusade.  But  who  In 
their  right  mind  is  complaining  about  that? 

At  the  end  of  lost  year  the  Kensington  and 
Chelsea  Conservative  Association  dismissed  Sir 
Nicholas  Scott  amid  n general  feeling  that  he  had 
brought  the  Conservative  party  in  SW3  into  disre- 
pute. Now  they  have  chosen  the  most  celebrated 
Tory  rake  of  tlie  age.  If  only  more  constituency  par- 
ties, both  Conservative  and  Labour,  had  the 
temerity  to  do  the  same,  then  Britain  would  have  a 
much  more  interesting  political  class  than  it  does. 


Britain  still  besotted 
by  a tarnished  dream 


John  Gray 


ZERO  TOLERANCE,  workfare, 
negative  campaigning  by  polit- 
ical parties  — is  it  just  an  acci- 
dent that  these  recent  themes  in 
British  political  debate  are  all  im- 
ports from  the  United  States?  Or  do 
they  signal  a deepening  Americani- 
sation of  British  politics  and  culture? 
Seventy  years  ago,  Paul  Valery 
wrote  that  Europe  aspired  to  be 
ruled  by  an  American  commission. 
Not  knowing  how  to  rid  itself  of  its 
history,  it  sought  to  be  relieved  of  it 
by  being  ruled  by  a country  that  had 
none.  Despairing  of  ever  solving  its 
problems,  Europe  longed  for  Ameri- 
can happiness  (0  be  imposed  upon  it. 

Valery's  observation  is  strikingly 
untrue  of  Europe  today.  There  is  a 
growing  perception  that  the  social 
and  economic  model  on  which  post- 
war European  prosperity  was 
founded  is  not  working.  It  has  not 
solved  mass  unemployment,  and  in 
a post-cold  war  world  it  is  declin- 
ingly  competitive. 

Few  Europeans  deny  this  model 
needs  fundamental  reform.  They 
know  they  must  make  their  welfare 
policies  and  labour  markets  more 
flexible.  Yet  no  European  thinks  of 
copying  LIS  policies.  A society  in 
which  widening  economic  and  racial 
inequalities  have  become  hope- 
lessly intertwined  is  not  a model 
that  any  of  the  stntes  of  continental 
Europe  is  inclined  to  emulate.  The 
Brazilianised  America  that  free-mar- 
ket  policies  have  created,  in  which 
people  are  not  so  much  divided  by 
race  as  segregated  racially  by  class, 
is  neitiier  admired  nor  envied  in  Eu- 
rope. It  is  feared.  America  today  is 
not  a source  of  inspiration  for  Euro- 
peans. It  is  a warning  to  be  heeded. 

Except,  of  course,  in  Britain.  For 
tlie  past  18  years  we  have  been 
ruled  by  a party  all  of  whose  inspira- 
tion comes  from  the  US.  What  was 
Thatcherism,  if  it  was  not  the  pro- 
ject of  Americanising  Britain?  To  be 
sure,  there  were  always  absurdities 
in  the  new  right's  American  cull.  It 
seemed  not  to  occur  to  Thateheriles 
to  ask  why  many  of  the  signs  of  con- 
temporary decadence  against  which 
they  fulminated  — the  weakness  of 
the  family,  the  breakdown  of  law 
and  order,  political  correctness  — 
were  so  much  more  palpably  ex- 
treme across  the  Atlantic.  Nor  has 
the  Thatcherite  romance  with 
America  been  much  reciprocated. 
In  Washington  the  suggestion  that 
Britain  might  some  day  cut  loose 
from  Europe  to  link  up  with  the  US 
evokes  incredulous  contempt.  It  is  a 
symptom  of  the  terminal  unreality 
that  pervades  thinking  on  the  Tory 
right  that  the  delusion  of  a radically 
altered  British  relationship  with  the 
US  seems  set  to  resurface  after  the 
general  election.  When  candidates 
for  the  Conservative  leadership 
compete  in  flirting  with  the  fantasy 
of  British  withdrawal  from  the  EU 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  Tories  are 
in  for  a long  spell  in  opposition. 

Amerlco-centrism  is  not  a pecu- 
liar aberration  of  the  Tory  right.  It 
spans  much  ,of  the  political  spec- 
trum in  Britain.  It  is  found  among 
left  liberals  who  imagine  that  the 
cure  for  British  ills  is  a written  con- 
stitution and  an  American  culture  of 
rights.  It  is  expressed  by  some  in 
New  Labour  who  think  that  the  poli- 
cies aqd  strategies  of  Clinton’s  New 
Democrats  can  be  transferred  fe 


post-Thatcherite  Britain.  The  truth 
is  that  even  after  nearly  two  decades 
of  rule  by  the  new  right.  Britain 
resembles  other  European  countries 
more  than  it  does  the  US. 

British  voters  do  not  share  with 
Americans  the  conviction  that  gov- 
ernment is  the  problem  and  free 
markets  the  solution.  When  asked 
about  human  rights,  80  per  cent  of 
them  rank  the  right  to  decent  med- 
ical care  over  all  civil  and  personal 
liberties.  Britons  do  not  have  Ameri- 
can altitudes  to  mobility.  A recent 
survey  found  that  British  workers 
are  about  25  times  less  likely  to  con- 
sider moving  to  another  part  of  the 
country  to  earn  more  money  or  to 
find  a job  than  their  US  counter]  Kins 
Over  half  of  British  adults  live  within 
five  miles  of  where  they  were  burn. 

Unlike  the  US  electorate,  British 
voters  cannot  he  persuaded  to  give 
up  on  the  stale  as  an  institution  that 
has  the  responsibility  to  protect 
them  from  the  worst  risks.  Along 
with  every  other  European  govern 
nienl.  Labour  in  power  will  have  the 
hard  task  of  managing  an  inevitable 
collision  between  insistent  pulilical 
demands  tor  better  public  svrvkr. . 
and  fiscal  constraints  dial  in  any 
near  future  are  immovable. 

It  can  only  do  so  if  its  policies  aiui  _ 
to  couple  economic  success  with  1 
rial  cohesion.  In  the  US  econumk 
Darwinism  and  cultural  fund  amen- , 
talism  go  together.  Productivity  and  | 
dividends  have  been  raised  by  mut- 
ing families  and  communities  « 
unprofitable  overheads.  Busier." : 
efficiency  has  been  promoted, 
at  the  cost  of  a coherent  culnm 
American  politicians  are  powerlo- 
to  regulate  the  economy.  Instead 
they  peddle  a trivial  or  puism  : 
politics  of  family  values  and  mass  in- , 
carcerntion.  ! 

BRITAIN  should  look  to  Europe  I 
and  beyond  for  policies  that 
yoke  the  imperatives  ol  the 
market  economy  to  the  needs  of 
society.  A Dutch  experiment  — that 
has  made  labour  markets  more  flex- 
ible, paid  people  without  work  a 
minimum  wage  to  help  make  public 
places  safer,  and  produced  a lower 
rate  of  unemployment  than  low- 
wage  Britain  without  compromising 
basic  standards  of  welfare  provision 
— merits  close  attention.  Tlie  Aus- 
tralian scheme  enabling  single  par- 
ents to  enter  tlie  labour  marw-j- 
mentioned  by  Tony  Blair  last  weeK. 
is  not  a sop  to  familial  fundamental- 
ism; it  is  a way  of  bringing  some  t> 
those  excluded  from  work  — * one  in 
five  households  today  — back  mt 
the  mainstream  of  society.  In  Asia. 
Singapore's  policies  for  stale-admin; 
istered  pensions  that  are  owned  a* 
personal  property  show  that  go 
eminent  can  have  a decisive  role 
backing  individual  aspirations. 

In  the  US.  deregulated  marwns 
have  been  promoted  at  the  pr^e 
desolating  society.  That  Am6" 
model  has  littie  to  teach  any 
about  how  economic  efficiency 
social  cohesion  can  be.  ■Vade 
work  together.  In  thecotrung  ^ 
tury  the  European  project  will 
construct  a dynamic  market 
nomy  that  is  friendly  to  vital  human 
needs.  Britain  should  cfecoupk 
self  from  America’s  failing  polity 
culture  and  join  its  partners  in  aw- 
ing that  European  failure. ^ 

John  Gray  is  Professor  of  Politics  al 
the  Uptyerslty  of  Oxford  • • ^ 
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Why  Algeria’s  reign  of  terror  has  returned 


COMMENT 

Jean-Pferre  Tuquol 

THE  9tart  of  Ramadan  has  co- 
incided with  an  escalation  in 
the  violence  that  has  been 
raging  in  Algeria  over  the  past  five 
years.  What  strategy  is  motivating 
attacks  attributed  to  militant  Is- 
lamists which  have  already  claimed 
at  least  150  lives? 

Certainly  a tactical  coherence  can 
be  discerned  behind  these  crimes. 
Tlie  slaughter  of  at  least  26  people 
in  a village  on  the  vast  Mitidja  plain 
stretching  south  of  the  capital 
Algiers  was  an  indirect  response  to 
the  armed  militias  that  the  authori- 
ties are  selling  up  in  villages.  And 
the  car  bombs  are  probably  the 
Islamist  response  to  the  Western 
investors  who  are  beginning  to 
return  to  Algeria. 

Since  independence,  the  army 
has  been  the  pre-eminent  force  in 
Algeria  rather  than  the  FLN  (Na- 
tional Liberation  Front),  or  the 
country's  chief  labour  union,  the 
IKiTA  (General  Union  of  Algerian 
Wurkers).  It  is  the  backbone  of  a 
nnt ion  where  cultural  and  political 
divides  run  deep. 

Whoever  commands  the  army 
controls  the  country.  The  dismissal 
of  Ahmed  Ben  Bella,  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  People's  Democratic 
Republic  of  Algeria,  by  his  defence 
minister,  Colonel  Houari  Boume- 
diene.  was  no  accident.  After  taking 
power  Boumediene  took  the  precau- 
tion of  keeping  the  defence  portfolio 


for  himself.  President  Chadli  Benje- 
did  failed  to  follow  the  example  and 
was  duly  ousted  from  office  in  Janu- 
ary 199*2  by  the  military  under  the 
command  of  the  defence  minister, 
General  Khaled  Nt-zzar.  Tlie  cur- 
rent president,  General  Liaininr 
Zcmual.  has  taken  these  lessons  to 
heart:  lie  is  both  president  and 
defence  minister. 

It  is  a mistake  to  imagine  that  the 
dozen  or  so  generals  who  helped 
Zd-roual  to  power  on  the  understand- 
ing that  he  would  operate  on  the 
principle  of  primus  inter  pares  are 
united.  They  tire  split  between  two 
tendencies  — those  who  urge 
“crushing"  the  Islamists  and  those 
who  advocate  a "dialogue”  with 


them.  But  on  one  point  at  least  the 
generate,  who  are  the  country's  real 
masters,  are  agreed:  the  Islamists 
must  not  be  allowed  to  join  the  regu- 
lar army  of  122.U00  troops  {inclu- 
ding yU.000  conscripts).  Ensuring 
the  army's  integrity  is.  therefore,  all- 
important. 

However,  in  ItiUlisutil  HUM  Islamic 
fundamentalists  were  busy  at  work 
among  soldiers  and  went  some  way 
towards  destabilising  the  military. 
Over  and  above  the  desertions,  the 
one  episode  that  really  shook  the 
army  was  the  March  22,  UHfl. 
assault  on  the  Buughe/uul  garrison, 
some  lOOkjit  south  of  Algiers.  Aided 
by  members  r»f  the  garrison  itself,  in- 
cluding NCOS,  an  Islamist  com- 


mando unit  seized  a substantial 
quantity  of  wt-npons  and  left  some  -tit 
soldiers  dead. 

The  lesson  has  been  well  learnt. 
The  army  now  takes  part  in  "crush- 
ing” Islamists,  but  front  n distance, 
almost  as  spectators.  Its  planes 
carry  out  naimlnt  bomb  strikes 
against  tile  Islamist  guerrillas' 
mountain  hideouts.  Artillery  is  also 
deployed,  Inn  conscripts  are  rarely 
sen l into  operations  mi  die  ground. 
All  the  "dirty  work”,  so  to  speak,  is 
fanned  nut  to  the  24,000-strmiK  gen- 
thirmerie  and  the  militias  of  well- 
armed  — and  well-paid  — villagers. 
Some  observers  see  the  struggle 
against  the  Islamists  ns  having  been 
"privatised”. 


With  the  encouragement  of  the 
authorities,  thousands  of  people  are 
joining  (he  militias,  either  out  of 
conviction  or  out  of  sheer  oppor- 
tunisni.  The  Islamist  rebels  have 
responded  to  the  militarisation  0/ 
civilians  with  summary  executions 
nnd  horrific  slaughters.  The  object 
is  clear  — to  dissuade,  by  every 
jiossiblc  means,  villages  thinking  of 
setting  up  their  own  armed  units 
and  to  punish  the  families  of  militia 
members. 

Up  to  November  1996,  when  the 
constitutional  referendum  look 
place,  the  violence  appeared  to  have 
subsided,  Both  the  capital  and  the 
main  provincial  urban  centres  had 
escaped  relatively  unscathed. 

Accepting  the  reassurances  of  the 
Algerian  authorities.  Western  busi- 
ness has  returned  (o  tin-  country. 
Embassies  that  shut  for  security 
reasons  — Spain,  Netherlands,  Aus- 
tria — have  reopened.  Anil  coun- 
tries that  had  siisih.- tided  diplomatic 
relations  with  Algiers  — Britain. 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany  — have 
reopened  dialogue. 

Official  delegations  have  been 
visiting  Algiers.  Work  has  resumed 
on  several  major  public  projects  — 
such  as  tin*  con st ruction  uf  a big 
hydraulic  dam  aorih  of  Constantine 
by  a Spanish  firm.  Foreign  banks 
are  again  beginning  to  give  credit 
lines  for  financing  oj M-rations.  most 
"f  them  in  the  natural  gas  and  petro- 
leum sector. 

in  short,  the  country  is  showing 
signs  of  reluming  to  normal.  It  is  u> 
prevent  this  from  happening  that 
tlie  murderous  fury  that  epitomises 
Algeria's  fratricidal  confrontation  is 
raging  once  again. 

(January  23) 


Hired  guns  menace  Brazil’s  landless  peasants 


Sweden’s  trail  of  Nazi  gold 


Jaan-Jacques  S6vIMa 

In’Blo  de  Janeiro 

SINCE  early  January  clashes 
between  fiueudeiros  (big  ranch- 
ers) and  posseiros  (poor  tenant  farm- 
ers) have  escalated  and  the  violence 
is  spreading  to  the  different  regions 
of  Brazil. 

At  Rio  Bonito  de  Igufl  in  the 
south,  two  activists  of  the  Move- 
ment of  the  Landless  (MSI)  were 
killed  in  an  ambush  on  January  16. 
Only  the  day  before,  acting  in  accor- 
dance with  the  National  Agrarian 
Reform  Plan  (PNRA),  President 
Fernando  Henrique  Cardoso  had 
signed  a decree  expropriating  the 
16.700-hectare  (41,265-acre)  Pinhal 
Ralo  estate,  where  the  ambush  took 
place.  The  two  men  killed  came 
from  two  of  the  800  landless  families 
who  are  to  be  settled  on  the  prop- 
ert>’  — officially  listed  as  ''un- 
productive" — after  it  is  divided  up 
into  lots. 

Protesting  against  the  assassina- 
tion or  its  activists,  the  MST  imrnedi- 
ait-ly  announced  plans  to  “step  up  the 
campaign  to  occupy  unproductive 
estates",  which  it  launched  last  year 
in  all  but  six  of  Brazil's  26  stntes. 

In  southern  Part,  an  Amazon 
stale  twice  the  size  of  France,  the 
climate  of  terror  created  by  the 
fazendeiros  is  reflected  in  the  statis- 
tics supplied  by  the  Pastoral  Com- 
mission on  Land,  an  agency  of  the 
influential  Brazilian  Bishops'  Confer- 
ence: 31  of  the  47  agrarian  reform 
activists  murdered  in  Brazil  last  year 
came  from. this  region,  which  fa  still 
in  Uie  course  of  being  settled  and 
where  pistolelros  (hired  killers)  lay 
down  the  law. 


In  a period  of  less  than  two 
weeks,  two  ambushes  have  claimed 
the  lives  of  five  posseiros  who,  in  all 
probability,  were  killed  while  trying 
to  squat  on  estates  not  put  to  any 
use.  Meanwhile  at  Paragoniinas, 
300km  from  the  Part  state  capital, 
Befem,  a 28-year-old  radio  reporter, 
Nathan  Galinho,  was  cut  down  by  a 
hail  of  bullets.  The  police  officer  in 
charge  of  the  inquiry  said  the  re- 
porter had  made  “many  enemies" 
by  openly  condemning  in  his  radio 
reports  the  high-handed  methods 
being  used  by  the  large  landowners. 

This  series  of  tragic  develop- 
ments is  now  about  to  set  off  a far- 
ranging  official  reaction.  According 
to  information  published  in  the  local 
press  and  confirmed  on  January  20 
by  Land  Policy  Minister  Raoul  Jung- 
mann,  the  government  is  getting 
ready  to  launch  an  operation  aimed 
at  a “general  disarmament"  in 
southern  Part.  The  crackdown  Is  to 
he  led  by  the  federal  police,  with 
logistical  support  from  the  army. 

Since  tlie  revival  fast  December 
of  the  Rural  Democratic  Union 
(UDR).  a group  made  up  of  fazen- 
deiros which  Its  detractors  regard 
as  a iatifundium  militia",  the 
chances  of  things  getting  out  of 
hand  hnve  increased  considerably. 
In  1994,  when  tlie  land  reform  — 
cautiously  launched  after  the 
collapse  of  the  military  dictatorship 
— appeared  likely  to  stall,  tlie  UDR 
announced  it  was  disbanding.  But 
the  gathering  momentum  of  tlie 
MST,  which  was  founded  in  1979  in 
grassroots  lay  communities  that 
have  embraced  liberation  theology, 
has  brought  the  revival  of  the  UDR. 

Tlie  MSTb  red  flag,  featuring  a 


peasant  brandishing  a machete, 
now  flies  throughout  Brazil.  The 
organisation's  national  co-ordinator, 
Jofio  Pedro  Stedile,  says  tlie  move- 
ment has  recruited  more  than 
40,000  landless  peasant  families  at 
244  campsites,  most  of  them  located 
around  the  perimeter  of  ranches 
earmarked  for  expropriation. 

Though  the  MST  concedes  some 
“progress"  has  been  achieved  in 
land  reform  since  Cardoso  took  of- 
fice two  years  ago  — he  has 
promised  to  distribute  280,000  land 
ownership  deeds  during  his  four 
years  in  office  — it  is  nevertheless 
not  relaxing  its  strategy  of  tirelessly 
drawing  attention  to  the  problem. 

THE  MST  is  all  the  more  aggres- 
sive on  this  point  as  agrarian  re- 
form is  a popular  cause  in  Brazil 
because  of  the  extreme  concentra- 
tion of  land  ownership  today:  almost 
half  the  property  registered  at  the 
land  office  is  in  the  hands  of  a mere 
2 per  cent  of  landowners. 

Lent  legitimacy  by  public  opinion 
polls,  die  MSTs  struggle,  along 
with  thnt  of  other  groups  that  have 
sprung  up  but  are  beyond  its  con- 
trol, is  now  inspiring  television 
scriptwriters.  Last  week  an  episode 
of  the  very  popular  TV  Globo  soap 
opera  0 Kei  do  Gada  showed  a pls- 
tolciro  assassinating  a member  of 
parliament,  the  doughty  champion 
of  landless  peasants.  To  make  the 
story  even  more  realistic,  Benedita 
da  Silva,  a real-life  senator  from  Uie 
leftwing  Workers'  Party,  briefly  ap- 
peared as  the  hero’s  grief-stricken 
widow  standing  beside  her  hus- 
band's coffin. 

(January  23) 


Benoit  Peltier  In  Stockholm 

it  T *M  ONLY  an  amateur," 

X says  former  Swedish  am- 
bassador Sven-Fredrik  Hedin. 

But  this  amateur’s  two-year 
search  through  the  arc! lives  has 
just  thrown  a harsh  light  on  the 
wartime  attitude  of  Sweden, 
which,  like  Switzerland, 
remained  neutral. 

It  was  already  known  that  the 
Swedes  did  good  business  with 
Germany  during  the  Becond 
world  war.  At  the  risk  of  breach- 
ing its  traditional  policy  of  neu- 
trality, Stockholm  exported  iron 
to  Germany — and  Berlin  settled 
a large  part  of  the  bills  with  gold: 
35  tonnes  in  all. 

This  is  where  the  retired  diplo- 
mat Hedin  and  GfJran  Elgemeyr, 
a journalist  and  historian,  enter 
the  story.  They  hnve  told  a public 
inquiry  that  the  Swedish  govern- 
ment of  tlie  day  knew  the  gold 
piling  up  In  tlie  state  coffers  was 
probably  seized  In  countries 
overrun  by  Hitler's  army. 

"Tlie  government  was  nwnre  of 
it,  UiIb  Is  clear  in  the  memo  writ- 
ten by  tho  governor  of  the  central 
bank  at  the  time,  Ivnr  Rooth," 
says  Hedin,  The  memo,  da,ted  . 
February  13, 1943,, appears  to 
have  been  written  in  renction  to 
an  Allied  warning  against  accept- 
ing gold  stolen  from  Nazi  victims. 

In. the  memo,  Rooth  explains 
that  he  told  the  trpde  minister 
about  the  risks  of  continuing  tq 
accept  "tainted"  gold.  He  pro- 
posed to  write  to  Emil  Puhl,  tlie 
Reichabank’s  deputy  governor, 
i asldng  him  whether  he  would  be 


prepared  to  pay  onty  in  “clean" 
gold.  For  a bank  governor,  this 
was  probabty  a legitimate  concern 
but  one  patently  lacking  a moral 
dimension.  The  government 
brushed  him  off,  saying  there 
weren't  "enough  reasons  to  raise 
the  matter  in  tlie  proposed  man- 
ner". Sweden  continued  to  re- 
ceive Nad  gold  until  March  1944. 

Fifty  years  on,  most  Swedes 
have  still  not  come  round  to 
examining  their  consciences 
over  their  country's  behaviour 
during  the  war  — as  If  Its  neu- 
trality were  sufficient  to  cloak 
the  past. 

"We  are,  in  fact,  in  the  same 
boat  as  the  Swiss,  but  In  differ- 
ent proportions,  for  here  the 
issue  is  shaking  the  system,” 
says  Hedin. 

The  World  Jewish  Congress  is 
looking  into  Sweden's  case  follow- 
ing last  November's  visit  by  its 
general  secretary.  Israel  Singer, 
Swedish  authorities  told  him  they 
were  ready  to  co-operate  in  track- 
ing down  Jewish  property  held  in 
tiie  country's  banks.  A working 
group  of  bank  representatives, 
the  foreign  ministry  and  the 
Jewish  community  in  Sweden 
was  setup  on  January  14. 

"For  now,  we’re  satisfied," 
an yit  Jon  Nllscll,  president  of  Uie 
. Jewish  community.  But  he 
warns  that  Jewish  representa- 
tives would  pull  out  if  tlie  “open- 
ness and  honesty"  necessary  for 
doing  the  work  properly  were 
not  forthcoming. 

(January  24) 
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Trouble  brewing  on  the  home  front 


Descendants  of  a Jewish 
family  forced  to  flee  the 
Third  Reich  have  returned 
to  eastern  Germany  to 
reclaim  their  property. 
Annlck  Cojean  reports 


WHEN  Traufe  Herrmann 
and  her  husband  moved 
to  Teltow,  a small  East 
German  town  on  the  outskirts  of 
Berlin,  in  the  seventies  they  were  al- 
located a council  house  in  a far  from 
ideal  location:  they  found  them- 
selves living  in  the  middle  of  a hipfh- 
sonirity  area  less  than  200  metres 
fmm  the  border  with  West  Berlin. 

Nu  relations,  neighbours  nr 
friends  could  visit  them  without 
prior  clearance  from  the  police.  No 
repair  mail  was  allowed  in  without  a 
I mss  and  a body  search.  “Coalmen 
used  to  dump  coal  on  the  pavement 
in  front  of  our  gate,  and  the  whole 
family  had  to  spend  hours  taking  it 
down  to  the  cellar,**  she  recalls. 

Everything  was  regarded  with 
suspicion,  even  the  comings  and  go- 
ings of  children  from  one  garden  to 
another.  Although  a Communist 
Party  member,  Herrmann  spent  a 
lot  of  time  wrangling  with  official- 
dom and  the  police. 

But  she  and  her  family  eventually 
grew  fond  of  their  large  three-storey 
house  and  especially  its  garden, 
which  became  a staging  post  for 
migrating  birds.  “One  day  we 
counted  17  different  species,”  she 
remembers  with  excitement. 

in  1989,  shortly  before  the  reuni- 
fication of  Germany,  the  Herr- 
manns scraped  together  enough 
money  to  buy  the  house  from  the 
local  authorities,  who  told  them  it 
had  been  built  by  “a  fascist"  in  L936 
and  taken  over  by  the  East  German 
government  in  1949. 

The  Herrmanns'  son  wanted  to 
convert  the  loft  Into  more  rooms. 
He  got  planning  permission  after 
obtaining  a certificate  stating  the 
house  was  not  subject  to  any  de- 
mand for  restitution  filed  by  a possi- 
ble owner  in  West  Germany.  But 
work  was  postponed  for  lack  of 
money  and  die  planning  permission 
expired.  When  he  applied  for  an- 
other certificate,  he  was  told  that 
the  heirs  of  a German-Jewish  family 
that  had  fled  Berlin  shortly  after 
Kristallnacht  in  1938  had  just  de- 
manded the  restitution  of  the  land 
on  which  the  house  was  built. 

“I  was  in  a state  of  shock,"  said 
his  mother.  “I  reread  the  letter  from 
tiic  authorities  50  times.  1 felt  sick. 
Where  had  these  people  popped  up 
from?  Why  had  they  appeared  so 
suddenly?  And  what  right  had  they 
to  lay  claim  to  a house  we  had 
bought  quite  legally  and  paid  for  ouL 
of  a lifetime's  savings?” 

Herrmann  was  not  going  to  give 
up  without  a fight.  First,  she  needed 
lo  establish  the  fads.  She  discov- 
ered that  Seehof,  the  wooded  resi- 
dential district  the  family  lived  in. 
hut!  rniie  been  a huge  farming  es- 
tate belonging  to  one  of  Berlin's 
I most  powerful  Jewish  families,  the 
Sabersky-Sonnenthals,  before  being 
built  on  in  the  late  thirties. 

She  also  questioned  those  who 
could  remember  the  pre-war  years 
— and  who  had  been  taught  by  40 
years  of  communist  rule  not  to  feel 
accountable  for  the  Nazi  period.  She 
[ was  not  a/one:  550  homes  had  been 
built  on  the  land  now  claimed  by  the 
Sabersky  heirs. 

Since  the  Wail  came  down,  count-  1 
less  claims  have  been  lodged  in  I 


former  East  Germany  for  the  resti- 
tution of  property  confiscated  by 
Nazis  or  communists.  In  nearby 
Potsdam  alone  there  have  been 
5,000  such  clainiB,  half  of  them  by 
Jewish  families.  But  the  Seehof  case 
is  easily  the  biggest  — In  area  (83 
hectares),  in  value  (reportedly  over 
$200  million),  and  because  of  the 
number  of  people  involved. 

While  most  of  Seehof’s  inhabi- 
tants panicked  at  the  idea  of  being 
dispossessed  or  evicted,  some  re- 
fused to  accept  there  was  a problem 
as  they  had  received  no  demand 
from  the  Sabersky  heirs.  They’d 
say  to  me:  'I  have  the  greatest  sym- 
pathy for  you,  Frau  Herrmann,  but, 
you  Bee,  my  personal  case  is  very 
different.  I inherited  this  house 
legally  from  my  parents.'  The 
suckers!  To  the  Saberskys,  we're  all 
usurpers." 

Herrmann’s  adversary  had  a 
name  but  no  lace.  Then  in  1991 
Peter  Sonnenthal,  a great-grandson 
of  the  Saberskys  born  in  New  York  | 
in  1954,  made  his  first  visit  to  See- 
hof. He  spent  a lot  of  time  walking 
along  Us  cobbled  streets  and  stop- 
ping in  front  of  each  house.  He  was 
anxiously  watched  by  residents. 

Then  he  paused  on  the  steps  of 
the  Sonnenthal  VUla,  which  he 
recognised  as  tire  setting  of  many 
family  photographs.  He  had  long 
dreamt  of  Seehof  and  its  grounds, 
its  fruit  trees  and  flowerbeds,  which 
down  the  years,  and  from  a great 
distance,  had  been  cherished  and 
amplified  by  family  memories. 

“If  Hiller  hadn't  come  to  power,  if 
he  hadn’t  declared  a pitiless  war  on 
the  Jews,  my  family  would  not  have 
been  scattered  around  the  world  — 
they  would  still  be  living  on  their 
lands  in  Germany"  he  says.  "But 
something  terrible  happened  in  this 
country,  for  which  everyone  must 
be  accountable,  even  if  they  nrc  of  a 
different  generation.  All  commu- 
nism did  was  postpone  I he  hour  of 
reckoning." 

Herrmann  would  have  preferred 
not  to  have  had  to  fuce  that  reckon- 
ing. “My  father  wns  a communist 
and  spent  nine  and  a half  years  in  a 
concentration  camp.  So  f can  claim 
that  my  family  too  lias  suffered  its 
share  of  repression.  It  would  be  re- 
ally unfair  if  I were  kicked  out  so  ns 
to  compensate  a Jewish  family  who 


— luckily  for  them  — did  not  get 
sent  to  a concentration  camp." 

After  the  Teltow  residents  set  up  a 
defence  group,  the  situation  gradually 
became  more  tense.  Embarrassed 
politicians  and  local  councillors  scrab- 
bled about  for  a compromise  solution. 
Sonnenthal  was  saddened  by  the  hos- 
tility of  some  reactions  he  encoun- 
tered and  by  the  appearance  of 
anti-Semitic  graffiti. 

Local  residents  dismissed  the 
graffiti  as  “a  silly  prank  by  drunken 
teenagers"  or  “a  provocation  by  a 
handful  of  Berlin  extremists  who 
have  no  business  to  be  in  Seehof. 
Sonnenthal  is  not  so  sure:  There  is 
latent  anti-Semitism  here.  These 
people  only  just  about  accept  the 
fact  that  Jews  were  persecuted  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Third  Reich." 

THE  law,  however,  is  unam- 
biguous: it  requires  all  Jew- 
ish property  to  be  restored 
to  its  owners’  heirs,  unless  it  can  be 
proved  it  was  freely  sold  by  the  own- 
era  under  norma]  market  conditions. 
Local  residents  have  been  trying  to 
prove  precisely  that.  They  claim  the 
Saberskys  organised  the  sale  of  their 
estate  before  they  fled  Germany. 

The  administrative  authority  in 
charge  of  restitution  cases  came  to 
the  same  conclusion  last  year  when 
it  rejected  the  Sabersky  heirs'  de- 
mand “except  for  three  plots  of  land, 
which  were  confiscated  at  a late 
date  by  the  Nazis". 

“That  was  a political  and  oppor- 
tunistic decision  — to  avoid  stirring 
up  trouble."  Sonnenthal  says. 
"They’re  busy  rewriting  history.” 
His  family  would  never,  he  argues, 
have  suddenly  decided  In  1938  to 
carve  up  their  farming  estate  into 
850  lots  and  sell  them  off  had  it  not 
been  for  the  pressure  of  political 
events,  anti-Jewish  legislation  and 
[>articulariy  the  law  forbidding  Jews 
from  running  a farm. 

He  snys  they  would  never,  unless 
they  had  been  forced,  have  called  on 
the  services  of  a local  estate  agent 
— a leading  Nazi  — to  organise  the 
advertising  and  sale  of  the  lots  in 
return  for  a 20  per  cent  commission, 
which  he  later  jacked  up  to  40  per 
cent.  Had  they  not  been  scared  and 

I desperate  to  sell,  they  would  hot 
have  accepted  sale  prices  some 
20  per  cent  below  the  going  rate. 


And  they  could  never  hope  to  be 
paid  the  final  instalments  of  the 
sales  because  Jewish  bank  accounts 
and  assets  had  been  frozen. 

Local  residents  dismiss  such 
arguments.  They  claim  the  Saber- 
skys wanted  to  bring  off  a long- 
planned  lucrative  property  deal,  as 
can  be  seen  from  various  maps 
which  show  the  layout  of  the  lots 
and  how  they  were  to  be  connected 
up  to  gas  and  electricity.  “Ids  quite 
dear  the  Sabersky  heirs  aren’t  inter- 
ested in  justice,"  says  Herrmann. 
They  have  a financial  interest  in 
the  fact  that  our  land  is  only  half  an 
hour  from  the  centre  of  Berlin." 

Since  1991  Sonnenthal  has  had 
several  meetings  with  residents  and 
drunk  many  cups  of  coffee  at  Herr- 
mann’s house.  Shaken  by  the  dis- 
tress the  affair  has  caused,  he  says 
he  tried  to  persuade  his  fellow  heirs 
to  drop  their  demands  for  the  resti- 
tution of  land  that  had  been  built  on, 
“so  nobody  would  run  the  risk  of 
being  evicted  from  their  home  as 
members  of  our  family  were". 

But  that  was  too  generous  for  the 
other  heirs.  Last  summer  Sonnen- 
thal offered  residents  another  solu- 
tion: they  should  buy  off  the 
Saberskys'  claims  to  for  a token  price 
of  15  deutschmarks  ($9)  per  square 
metre.  Some  were  tempted  by  the 
offer,  but  most  reacted  angrily. 

In  any  case,  as  the  judicial  author- 
ities have  already  dismissed  the 
Sabersky  case  twice,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  further  legal  recourse  they 
have.  Sonnenthal  says  he  is  deter- 
mined to  exhaust  every  possibility, 
even  if  the  process  drags  od,  as 
could  happen,  for  15  or  20  years. 

Time  seems  to  have  come  to  a halt 
in  Seehof.  No  legal  transactions  can 
be  carried  out.  Mortgages  have  been 
frozen  and  repair  work  postponed. 
Herrmann's  neighbour  got  so  fed  up 
with  her  temperamental  central  heat- 
ing system,  cracked  walls  and  leak- 
ing roof  that  she  decided  she  would 
be  better  off  renting  elsewhere. 

Sonnenthal  understands,  but 
nothing  will  induce  him  to  give  up. 
“Why  should  eastern  Germany  be 
die  only  part  of  Germany  not  to  take 
a long  hard  look  at  its  own  past?  No 
degree  of  distress  can  justify  a peo- 
ple not  facing  up  to  their  collective 
responsibility  and  their  past," 
(January  8) 


Niger  puts 
opposition 
in  the  dock 


Thomas  Sotlnel 
in  Abidjan,  Ivory  Coast 

NIGER’S  state  security 
court,  an  emergency  judi- 
cial body  first  set  up  in  1964  to 
deal  with  a Marxist  uprising, 
was  reinstated  by  President 
Ibrahim  Bar6  MaYnaasara  on 
January  17.  The  court  will  try 
opposition  leaders  who,  along 
with  60  of  their  supporters, 
were  arrested  after  a demon- 
stration In  the  capital,  Niamey, 
on  January  11. 

They  were  demanding  that  the 
opposition  should  be  allowed 
fair  access  to  the  state  media. 

But  the  regime,  which  seized 
power  in  a coup  last  January, 
saw  die  demonstration  as  the 
flrat  stage  of  a “process  of 
destabilisation’’. 

Niger’s  opposition  parties, 
once  riven  by  tierce  disputes, 
unanimously  reject  Bar6 
MafnaB Bara’s  legitimacy  on  the 
grounds  thatlaBt  year’s  presi- 
dential election  was  rigged  — 
the  Independent  National 
Electoral  Commission  was 
dissolved  in  the  middle  of  the 
voting,  and  the  European 
Union  and  the  United  States 
questioned  the  validity  of  the 
electoral  process. 

The  regime  has  since  organ- 
ised a general  election  — boy- 
cotted by  all  the  political  parties 
— and  restored  links  with 
France  and  international 
financial  institutions. 

In  the  days  leading  up  to  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  coup(  the 
opposition  was  apparently 
tempted  to  try  the  “Serb” 
technique  of  organising  daily 
demonstrations.  The  regime  re- 
sponded by  arresting  the  main 
opposition  leaders,  including  the 
former  president,  Mahamanc 
Ousmane,  Mamadou  Tanja,  and 
Mamadou  Issoufou. 

Following  the  judiciary’s 
refusal  to  ban  a demonstration 
on  January  11,  the  government 
set  up  the  state  security  court, 
whose  members  can  be  expected 
to  be  more  sympathetic  towards 
government  policies. 

France,  the  US,  several 
human  rights  organisations  and 
the  Socialist  International  have 
all  called  for  the  release  of  the 
jailed  opposition  members. 
However,  a Niamey-based 
foreign  diplomat  feels  that  once 
f the  anniversary  of  the  coup  has 
) passed,  the  situation  will  be- 
t come  less  tense. 

Bar6  Malnassara’s  coup  was 
, triggered  by  the  Institutional 
3 deadlock  that  resulted  from  a 
clash  between  the  former  p*Ja  ’ 
t dent,  Ousmane,  and  the  pa™1?' 

1 mentary  majority  centred  on  tn 
1 former  single  party.  All  the  sign® 
I.  are  that  the  country  is  bracks 

p itself  for  another  standoff 
t-  time  between  the  military 
[-  regime  arid  the  entire  political 
d community. 

(January  10-20) 
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Bombs  Won’t 
Win  Debate 
On  Abortion 


OPINION 

Richard  Cohen 


WASHINGTON  had  two  bomb 
scares  on  Wednesday  last 
week.  The  first  occurred  across  the 
street  from  an  abortion  clinic  and 
the  other  around  the  corner  at  the 
Mayflower  Hotel  where  NARAL,  the 
pro-choice  organization,  was  having 
a lunch.  In  neither  case  wns  there  a 
bomb,  in  both  cases,  though,  the 
“scan"  was  justified.  Wherever  there 
is  n coinuvtioii  to  abortion,  there  is 
always  the  possibility  of  violence. 

This,  of  course,  is  precisely  what 
some  ami-abortion  activists  intend. 
Clinics  now  have  the  security  de- 
vices of  CIA  safe  houses  and  you 
cannot  go  near  one  without  thinking 
that,  for  just  a moment,  your  life  is 
in  some  clanger.  After  all.  it  was  just 
last  month  that  two  bombs  went  off 
outside  an  Atlanta  clinic  — the 
second  designed  to  maim  or  kill 
emergency  workers  or  journalists 
rushing  to  the  blast. 

The  technique  is  hardly  new.  It  is 
used  in  Beirut  and  Northern  Ireland 
Hnd  cither  places  where  religious  dif- 
ferences have  petrified  into  stone- 
cold  hate.  It  is  preposterous  to  say 
that  something  similar  is  happening 
here  --  residents  of  Beirut  or 
Belfast  would  double  over  in  laugh- 
ter at  the  comparison  — but  it  is  not 
too  mucli  to  say  that  this  is  what 
some  people  intend. 

The  language  of  the  anti-abortion 
movement,  a piece  of  it  anyway,  is 
just  plain  ugly  in  its  implications:  To 
kill  the  killers  of  babies  is  not  killing 
at  all.  It  is,  as  Operation  Rescue 
founder  Randall  Terry  said  one 
prominent  abortionist  deserved,  an 
execution.  He  was  referring  to  Dr. 
Warren  Hern,  the  most  prominent 
practitioner  of  late-term  abortions. 

It's  particularly  troubling  that 
such  extreme  language  is  not  lim- 
ited to  fringe  figures  in  the  anti- 
abortion movement.  In  November, 
an  obscure  — but  important  — con- 
servative journal,  First  Things,  pub- 
lished a symposium  entitled  The 
End  of  Democracy?"  It  posed  that 
question  because  the  editors  felt 
that  the  federal  judiciary,  particu- 
larly the  Supreme  Court,  has 
usurped  the  democratic  process 
and,  in  certain  cases,  rendered  opin- 


ions (hat  were  in  violation  of  God’s 
law.  First  Things'  editor  is  Richard 
John  Neuhaus,  a Catholic  priest  and 
frequent  contributor  to  the  National 
Review.  In  other  words,  he  is  no 
marginal  figure. 

The  magazine  coin[wrcd  the 
United  States  to  Nazi  Germany  ami 
said  that  since  “Law,  as  it  is  presently 
made  by  the  judiciary,  has  declared 
its  independence  from  morality,"  it 
would  examine  the  proposition  that 
'The  government ...  no  longer  gov- 
erns by  consent  of  the  governed." 

This  whs  strung  stuff  — luu 
strong  for  some  of  First  Things  edi- 
torial board  members.  Gertrude 
Himmelfarb.  Walter  Berns  and 
Peter  Berger,  three  prominent  neo- 
conservative intellectuals,  resigned 
from  the  editorial  board  while  other 
intellectuals,  such  as  symposium 
contributor  Robert  Bork,  merely 
registered  their  strong  disagree- 
ment — but  not  their  abhorrence. 

The  judicial  decisions  that  so  vex 
these  conservatives  have  to  do  with 
gay  rights,  physician-assisted  sui- 
cides and  — if  not  mostly  — abor- 
tion. Of  course,  these  are  all  moral 
as  well  as  political  issues  and  it  is 
incumbent  on  religious  leaders  to 
speak  out  As  it  happens,  though, 
they  are  no  more  unanimous  about 
abortion  than  is  the  general  public. 
But,  in  poll  after  poll,  a majority  of 
Americans  support  abortion  rights 
— although  not  in  ail  circum- 
stances. 

Well,  maybe  the  Nazi  regime  ini- 
tially had  the  same  level  of  support, 
so  to  cite  polling  data  about  a moral 


Tangle  of  Commerce  and  Terrorism 


editorial 

MANY  PEOPLE  must  have 
been  surprised  to  learn  of 
tfip  Clinton  administration's 
stealthily  granted  permission  for 
U.S.  investment  in  Sudqn,  de- 
spite public  U.S.  contentions 
that  Sudan  is  a tcrjforist- 
auppurting  state.  Those  Inter-1 
ested  in  the  news,  reported  by 
Hie  Washington  Post  last  week, 
may  liavo  included  officials  In 
noulli  Africa,  who  have  just 
withstood  a tongue-lashing  from 
Washington  for  considering  the 
sale  of  tank  gunsightB  to  Syria, 
another  alleged  sponsor  of  ter- 
rorism. American  officials,  you 
0 may  recall,  had  warned  South 


Africa  that  all  U.S.  aid  would  be 
cut  off  If  It  went  through  with  the 
sale,  because  U.S.  law  required 
such  an  action  — no  ifs,  nnds  or 
buts. 

There  is,  of  course,  a world  of 
difference  between  selling 
weaponry  and  developing  oil 
, fields,  the  economic  activity  that 
is  in  question  In  Sudan.  There 
can  be  no!  justification  for  South 
Africa’s  proposed  arms  sale  to 
Syria,  and  news  of  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  matter  is  welcome. 
Yet  the  elasticity  or  the  low  when 
• It  comes  to  JU.S.  economic  inter- 
ests — and  especially  when 
those  Interests  also  happen  to 
contribute  generously  to  the 
Democratic  National  Committee 
(DNC)  — will  not  go  unnoticed 


Cuba  Signs  Broad 
Pact  With  Canada 


issue  is,  really,  beskli-  the  point.  Hut 
lo  invoke,  as  Charles  Colson  did  in 
First  Tilings,  the  prospect  of  "a 
showdown  between  church  and 
state"  is  downright  chilling.  In  this 
country,  wc  work  tilings  out 
through  the  political  system  — in- 
cluding the  courts  — and  not  by  re- 
ligious pronoun  cement.  Otherwise, 
compromise  is  impossible  and 
bombs  go  off  iu  Dumpsters. 

Intellectuals  and  politicians  — 
they  are  rarely  one  and  the  same  — 
who  frame  the  abortion  debate  in 
starkly  moralistic  terms  have  to  un- 
derstand that,  inadvertently  or  not, 
they  are  providing  a justification  for 
violence.  You  can  hear  that  very  jus- 
tification in  the  weaselly  language  of 
anti-abortion  leaders  who  condemn 
bombings  and  abortions  in  the 
same  breath,  or  in  the  pronounce- 
ments of  politicians  who  call  abor- 
tion mass  murder.  (Rep.  Randy 
“Duke"  Cunningham,  R-Caiifornia, 
inserted  a newspaper  column  In  the 
Congressional  Record  in  which 
Susan  Smith’s  murder  of  her  two 
boys  was  deemed  no  different  than 
abortion.) 

We  have  been  this  way  before  — 
most  recently  in  the  Vietnam  era. 
Now.  as  then,  we  find  intellectuals 
pronouncing  the  government  im- 
moral and  their  cause  not  only  para- 
mount but  so  morally  compelling 
that,  in  between  the  lines  or  in  bold- 
face, illegal  acts  can  be  justified. 
The  argument  now  is  religious  but 
the  consequences  are  always  the 
same:  bombs  go  off.  people  die  and 
zealots  set  the  terms  of  debate. 


in  Pretoria,  or  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  It  can  only  undercut 
U.S.  efforts  to  isolate  what  it 
considers  — or  snys  it  considers 
— rogue  states. . 

The  facts  related  to  Sudan 
remain  soiqcwhnt  . murky. 
President  Clinton  last,  .April 
signed  the  Antiterrorisin  Act, 
which  burred  Americans  from 
engaging  in  any  financial  trans- 
actions with  governments  on  (he 
U.S.  list  of  terrorism  sponsors. 
Those  listed  nro  North  Korea, 
Culm,  Syria,  Iraq,  Iron,  Uliyn 
and  Sudan.  In  August  the  admin- 
istration exempted,  for  some 
transactions,  Syria  — ostensibly 
to  encourage  its  participation  in 
the  Midcast  pence  process  — 
1 and  Sudan.  The  exemption  for 


Douglas  Farah  In  Havana 

Defying  u.s.  efforts  to 

isolate  the  government  of 
President  Fidel  Castro, 
Canada  Inst  week  announced  a 14- 
point  agreement,  with  Havana  that 
pledges  cooperation  on  human 
rights  anil  seeks  to  shield  foreign 
investors  targeted  for  punishment 
by  Washington. 

In  a joint  statement  here  I lie  two 
foreign  inhiislera,  Canada's  Lloyd 
Axworlliy  ami  Cuba’s  Roberto 
Rubaina,  said  their  roll  lit  lies  had 
agreed  lo  “broadening  ;unl  deepen- 
ing cooperation  on  (tie  issues  of 
human  rights"  through  joint  semi- 
nars here  and  in  Canada  and  “ acade- 
mic exchanges  between  officials, 
professionals  and  experts."  Neither 
minister  spelled  out  exactly  what 
dial  would  mean  in  practice. 

'Hie  agreement  also  calls  for  un- 
specified cooperation  in  combating 
the  Helms-Burton  Ad,  a ll.S.  law 
aimed  at  punishing  foreign  compa- 
nies tlint  do  business  with  Cuba.  In 
addition,  the  two  countries  agreed  to 
increase  cooperation  in  combating 
drug  trafficking  and  international 
terrorism  and  lo  broaden  economic 
ties,  and  Canada  pledged  to  provide 
Cuba  with  food  and  medical  aid. 

Despite  its  lack  of  specifics,  the 
agreement  amounts  to  die  broadest 
commitment  yet  by  a major  U.S.  ally 
to  work  closely  with  the  Castro  gov- 
ernment and  represents  the 
sharpest  division  between  Washing- 
ton and  Ottawa  over  Cuban  policy. 

Unlike  the  United  States,  which 
has  maintained  a trade  embargo  on 
Cuba  9ince  1962.  one  year  after  it 
severed  ties  with  the  Castro  govern- 
ment, Canada  maintains  normal 
diplomatic  relations  and  is  Cuba's 
largest  trading  partner.  Canadian 
companies  have  some  $500  million 
worth  of  investments  in  Cuba,  and 
the  Ottawa  government  strongly  op- 
poses Helms-Burton,  as  do  other 
important  U.S.  allies. 

At  a joint  news  conference  with 
Robaina  last  week.  Axworthy 
blasted  Helms-Burton  for  “under- 
mining the  fundamental  principles 
of  international  law"  and  called  it  a 
"virus  in  the  system"  of  world  order. 

Washington  and  Ottawa  also  dif- 
fer sharply  on  how  to  approach 
Cuba  on  the  subject  of  human 


Sudan  allowed  the  California- 
based  Occidental  Petroleum 
Corp-  to  open  negotiations  with 
Sudan  on  development  of  n 3.5 
billion-barrel  oil  field.  Occidental 
had  given  about  $600,000  to  the 
two  political  parties  during  the 
previous  two  years,  almost  evenly, 
divided  between  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  Including  $ 100,000, 
to  the  DNC  on  March  29 . last 
year.  , 

There  is  no  evidence  of  n' 
connection  between  those 
donations  and  tin*  exemption  for! 
Sudan.  But  there  1b  also  no 
convincing . explanation  as  yet 
for  why,  the  exemption  was 
granted.  State  Department 
Bpokesinnn  Nicholas  Burns  said 
thnt  “there’s  less  here  than  you 
might  think.”  If  Investment  is 
found  “not  to  have  an  impact  on 
any  potential  act  of  terrorism  or 


rights.  Foreign  nations  nnd  human 
rights  groups  have  Long  accused 
Cuba  — a one-parly  Communist 
stnte  where  political  organizing  out- 
side the  parly  structure  is  not  toler- 
ated — of  repeated  rights  abuses, 
and  the  Castro  government  is  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  such  criticism. 

Axworthy,  the  highest-ranking 
Canadian  official  to  visit  Cuba  since 
1976,  said  Canada  believes  it  can 
lu  ll)  bring  change  lo  Cuba  "ill rough 
active  engagement  and  diuiuguc." 
clearly  diffoivmi  siting  hi*  position 
fmm  tile  U.S.  policy  of  strict  isolation. 

lie  met  with  Ciisiru  for  a three- 
hour  dinner  and  an  unscheduled 
lunch  dial  lasted  nearly  ns  long.  He 
said  the  talks  were  cordial  and  wide- 
ranging.  touching  on  human  rights 
and  economic  issues,  but  declined 
t«>  give  details.  He  called  his  visit  “a 
good  beginning,  a good  start.  It  is  a 
work  in  progress,  but  o]>eiied  up  all 
kinds  of  possibilities." 

ihnuias  it!  Uppman  amt  Hiwtml 
Stim rider  in  Wash i agio >1  mltl.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  offered  a low-key  re- 
sponse to  tin*  agreement,  saying  it 
is  unlikely  to  produce  results  blit 
refraining  from  criticizing  the  Cana- 
dians fur  making  die  unusual 
arrangement. 

"My  reaction  is.  I'm  gratified  that 
the  Canadians,  along  with  the  Euro- 
peans, are  now  talking  more  to  the 
Cubans  about  human  rights  and  de- 
mocratic reforms,"  Clinton  said.  But 
he  added,  "I'm  skeptical,  frankly, 
that  ...  the  recent  discussions 
between  the  Canadians  and  the 
Cubans  will  lead  to  advances." 

In  Ottawa,  Axworthy  said  he  had 
no  illusions  about  the  pace  or  even 
the  certainty  of  democratic  change 
in  Cuba.  But  he  said  his  trip  shows 
Canada's  policy  of  engagement  will 
be  more  successful  than  “holding  a 
megaphone  in  a Senate  committee 
room." 

Axworthy  said  that  follow-up  mis- 
sions by  Canadian  jurists,  bankers 
and  others,  beginning  as  soon  as  this 
month,  will  continue  a debate  over 
political  and  civil  reform  in  Cuba.  He 
said  Cuban  officials  approached 
Canada  last  spring  about  opening 
trade  and  political  talks  — a sign,  Ax- 
worthy felt,  that  Cuba  realizes  it  is 
now  dependent  on  the  international 
community  for  hard  currency,  tech- 
nology and  economic  development. 


...  to  fund  any  group  that  sup- 
ports terrorism,”  then  it  is  per- 
missible. “If  we  were  talking' 
here  about  Iran  pr  Libya*”  Mr. 
Burns  added,  “It  would  be  b 
different  scenario.” 

But  why?  As  with  Iran,  it  is 
Sudan’s  government  the  United 
States  fins  accused,  not  a partic- 
ular organization  within  -the 
country.  The  United  States  has. 
approved  military  ns9istan.ee  for' 
three  of  Sudan's  neighbors : tlint 
support  Sudanese,  rebels.  U 
expelled  a Sudanese  diplomat 
.from  New  York  lost  spring  ufter 
alleging  his  involvement  In  n plot 
to  bomb  1J.N.  headquarters. 
Sudnu,  according  to  the  State 
Department  itself,  serves  “as  a 
refuge,  nexus  and  training  hub” 
for  terrorists.  Why  then , nllow 
I U.S.  companies  to  bolster 
I Sudan's  regime? 


W] 
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Swiss  Agree  To  Set  Up  Holocaust  Fund 
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William  Drozdiak  In  Berlin  • 

THE  SWISS  government  last 

week  endorsed  a proposal  by 
one  of  the  country's  leading 
bankers  to  set  up  a Holocaust  memo- 
rial fund  immediately  to  compensate 
survivors  of  Nazi  death  camps  and 
heirs  of  those  who  died  there. 

The  decision  represented  a din- 
malic  reversal  by  Ihe  government 
less  Ilian  a month  after  the  country’s 
outgoing  president,  Jean-Pascal  De- 
lamuraz  — in  a remark  he  has  since 
apologized  for  — said  creating  such 
n fund  before  all  historical  evidence 
is  examined  would  he  tantamount  to 
■‘extortion”  and  "blackmail.1*  The 
cabinet  said  it  is  now  pi  spared  to 
hold  immediate  talks  with  banks 
and  insurance  companies  “to  clarify 
I Ik-  fnrin  and  mandate  of  a fund" 
that  would  offer  jay  meats  to  Holo- 
caust victims  and  heirs  seeking  to 
recover  lost  accounts. 

Tiw  govern n tent's  shift  in  policy 
followed  an  apiw.nl  by  Rainer  Gut, 
chairman  of  global  banking  con- 
glomerate Credit  Suisse,  for  urgent 


Anonymous 
Do-Gooder 
Reveals  All 


Jill  Dutt  and  Laurie 
Qoodstetn  In  New  York 


A MAN  who  wanted  to  remain  a 
nobody  revealed  that  he  has 
linnneed  a secret  philanthropic  orga- 
nization for  more  than  a decade  that 
has  amassed  assets  valued  at  more  I 
than  $3.5  billion,  making  it  the  fourth- 
largost  charity  in  Ihe  United  Slates. 

The  Atlantic  Foundation  and  the 
Atlantic  Trust,  both  incorporated  in 
Bermuda,  have  dispensed  more 
than  $600  million  in  contributions  to 
a variety  of  organizations  seeking  to 
improve  public  education,  serve  the 
elderly,  empower  youth  and  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  charita- 
ble giving. 

From  their  offices  here,  the  two 
trusts  handed  out  $140  million  last 
year.  That  compares  to  the  $295.2 
million  given  by  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion for  the  year  ended  September 
1994;  the  $226.G  million  from  the 
W.K.  Kellogg  Foundation  for  the 
year  ended  August  1995;  and  the 
$157.1  million  given  by  the  Pew 
Charitable  Trusts  in  1994.  ^ 

The  man  behind  it  all  is  Charles 
F.  Feeney,  65.  a reclusive  business- 
man who  disclosed  his  anonymous 
philanthropy  in  a New  York  Times 
interview.  Feeney  made  his  fortune 
as  a founding  partner  of  Duty  Free 
Shoppers  Ltd.,  which  sella  liquor 
and  cigarettes  in  airports.  Feeney 
decided  in  1984  to  secretly  transfer 
his  personal  ownership  interest  in 
the  company  — then  worth  $500 
million  — to  an  irrevocable 
Bermuda  trust  so  he  could  pursue 
his  charitable  impulses.  That  amount 
has  now  climbed  to  more  than  $3.5 
billion,  die  foundation  says,  includ- 
ing $1.67  billion  in  cash  from  the 
sale  last  month  of  Feeney’s  Interest 
in  the  duty-frefe  shops. 

The  grandson  of  Irish  immi- 
grants, Feeney  grew  up  in  n work- 
ing-class neighborhood  in  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey.  His  father  was  nn  inaur- 
ancc  underwriter,  his  mother  a 
nuise.  Although  regularly  listed  as 
one  of  the  world's  wealthiest  men 
Feeney  has  said  his  personal  assets 
total  less  than  $5  million. 


action  to  resolve  the  controversy 
over  the  lost  accounts  of  Holocaust 
victims  that  has  seriously  damaged 
Switzerland's  reputation. 

• The  integrity  of  the  banks  lias 
come  under  fire  after  the  discovery 
last  month  by  a night  watchman  that 
Switzerland’s  largest  bank.  Union 
Bank  of  Switzerland,  was  destroying 
documents  from  the  Nazi  era  that 
could  hold  clues  to  the  fate  of  the 
missing  assets  of  Holocaust  victims. 

Swiss  banks  fear  they  will  lose  a 
valuable  share  of  their  global  busi- 
ness if  a boycott  proposal  by  the 
World  Jewish  Congress  is  carried 
out  because  the  country  refuses  to 
acknowledge  charges  that  the  banks 
engaged  in  financial  collaboration 
with  the  Nazi  regime  and  hoarded 
Hie  wealth  of  Holocaust  victims. 

In  New  York  a spokesman  for  the 
World  Jewish  Congress  said  the 
group  "pledged  to  work  with  the 
Swiss  authorities  to  set  up  an  equi- 
table mechanism  and  process  for 
tii  is  fund.” 

Gut  said  the  government,  insur- 
ance companies  and  bonks  should 


contribute  to  a fund  that  would 
probably  have  to  be  much  larger 
than  $70  million  to  meet  all  the 
claims  by  Holocaust  victims  and 
their  heirs.  Swiss  officials  said 
nearly  7,000  claims  have  been  filed 
seeking  restoration  of  assets  pur- 
portedly 6tashed  in  Swiss  banks 
during  the  Nazi  era.  While  it  now 
expresses  willingness  to  deposit 
money  into  such  a fund,  the  Swiss 
government  insists  the  size  of  its 
contribution  would  depend  on  the 
findings  of  a panel  of  nine  Swiss  and 
international  historians  who  were 
asked  in  December  to  determine 
whether  the  country  profited  from 
its  dealing  with  the  Nazis. 

Jean-Fi-ancois  Bergier,  a Zurich 
professor  who  heads  the  panel,  said 
the  first  conclusions  from  the  re- 
view of  historical  evidence  could  be 
published  by  this  summer. 

The  World  Jewish  Congress 
claims  Swiss  banks  possess  hidden 
assets  from  Holocaust  vlcdms  worth 
as  much  as  $7  billion  in  the  form  of 
gold,  art  treasures  and  dormant 
bank  accounts.  But  the  banks  say  ini- 


tial sweeps  of  their  archives  have 
found  little  more  than  $32  million. 

Meanwhile,  the  head  of  the 
Israel-based  Jewish  Agency,  which 
has  played  a leading  role  in  expos- 
ing tile  banking  scandal,  said  he  has 
received  death  threats  sent  by  mail 
from  Switzerland. 

Avraham  Burg,  who  planned  to 
meet  this  week  with  the  Swiss  inter- 
national commission  that  is  scruti- 
nizing Switzerland's  activities 
during  the  Nazi  era,  said  the  words 
"Dead  Soon"  were  scrawled  next  to 
his  photograph,  which  was  crossed 
out  with  a large  X.  A message  typed 
in  French  said:  “Don't  ever  come  to 
Switzerland  or  the  area.  You  are  a 
dead  man!  We  are  tired  of  bastards 
like  you.  Switzerland  doesn't  need 
to  take  lessons  from  people  like 
you.”  It  was  postmarked  from  Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland,  and  was  turned 
over  to  Israeli  police. 

He  said  the  threats  would  not  stop 
him  from  traveling  to  Switzerland  or 
pursuing  the  Jewish  Agency’s  cam- 
paign to  learn  the  truth  about  mis- 
sing accounts  of  Holocaust  victims. 


Watch  the  birdie  ...  the  beat-selling  Tamagocchi,  an  electronic  egg  that  hatches  photo:  atushitsukada 

Japanese  Count  Their  Virtual  Chickens 


Kevin  Sullivan  in  Tokyo 

BY  DAWN  on  Friday  last  week,  a 
tine  of  2,000  people  stretched  a 
quarter  of  a mile  through  the  Ginza 
shopping  district.  Hundreds  had 
camped  out  on  the  sidewalk  in  the 
numbing  midwinter  cold.  When  you 
want  a toy  chicken  badly  enough, 
you  will  endure  anything. 

“It  is  my  responsibility  to  nurture 
it  and  help  it  grow;  if  I do  not,  its 
(ace  will  turn  vicious  and  it  will 
become  a gangster  chicken,  then  it 
will  die,”  homemaker  Kwon  Myong 
Mi,  33,  said,  explaining  why  she 
waited  hours  in  line  to  pay  $18  fora 
Tomagocchi,  Japan's  hottest  new 
fad. 

The  Tamagocchi,  or  "cute  little 
egg,"  Is  a key-chain  computer  game 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  egg. 
The  game  starts  when  nn  egg  on 
the  display  screen  hatches  and  a 
chicken  is  born.  The  owner  then 
uses  three  tiny  buttons  to  feed,  play 
with,  clean  up  after  nnd  discipline  it. 
Unlike  most  video  games  that  are 
over  in  a few  minutes,  this  one  can 
go  on  for  days. 

With  proper  care,  the  chicken 


grows.  If  the  owner  forgets  to  feed 
it,  it  sounds  a loud  "peep  peep  peep1’ 
of  complaint.  If  the  chicken  poops 
and  the  owner  doesn't  clean  up,  it 
peeps  even  louder.  The  owner  can 
tickle  it  with  the  press  of  button,  or 
take  its  temperature  and  give  it 
injections  of  "medicine"  if  it  seems 
to  be  ill. 

Ignore  the  chicken,  drop  it  on  the 
subway,  forget  it  at  home  or  neglect 
to  tickle  It  often  enough,  and  it  will 
grow  sickly  and  mean-looking. 
Eventually  it  will  die.  Game  over. 
The  implication:  You  loser.  You 
can't  even  keep  a fake  chicken  alive. 

More  than  500,000  Tamagocchls 
have  been  sold  since  they  were  in- 
troduced two  months  ago  by  Bandai 
Co.,  tiie  huge  Japanese  toymaker  fa- 
mous for  its  Power  Rangers.  They 
sell  for  upward  of  $500  for  those 
lucky  enough  to  find  one. 

And  Tamagocchls  are  not  just  for 
(he  young.  Middle-aged  "salary- 
men''  play  with  them  on  the  subway. 
Some  companies  are  raising  Tama- 
gocchis  as  a group  project;  meet- 
ings stop  when  the  chicken  peeps 
for  its  lunch.  An  actress  being  inter- 
viewed  recently  on  a television  talk. 


show  accidentally  dropped  a Tama- 
gocchi out  of  her  pocket;  she  ex- 
plained with  an  embarrassed  smile 
that  she  couldn't  part  with  the 
chicken  because  it  needed  her 
constant  care. 

It  would  be  easy  to  dismiss  the 
Tamagocchi  as  a peculiar  Japanese 
quirk.  But  American  entrepreneurs 
and  toy  companies  are  watching 
closely.  Remember:  Other  fad9  that 
started  in  Japan  include  the  transis- 
tor radio,  Power  Rangers,  Nintendo 
and  the  Sony  Walkman.  A Bandai 
spokesman  said  the  company  was 
Btarting  to  look  at  “International 
markets"  — spell  that  U-S-A 

The  Tamagocchi  buzz  is  so  fierce 
these  days  that  when  word  leaked 
out  that  the  Hakuhlnkan  Toy  Park 
had  received  a shipment  of  1,700 
and  was  going  to  sell  them  last 
week,  there  was  pandemonium, 

"If  one  person  has  It,  everyone 
has  to  have  it  That's  the  way  it  is  in 
Japan,"  said  Nami  Tanaka,  22,  a den-, 
tal  nurse  who  traveled  90  minutes 
from  her  home,  then  camped  out 
overnight  on  the  sidewalk  until  she 
finally  got  her  little  blue-and-pink 
Tamagocchi. 


Wanting  It 
Both  Ways  on 
Land  Mines 


EDITORIAL 

AMERICA'S  LATEST  official 
position  on  anti-personnel 
land  mines  is  diminished  by  the 
administration's  desire  to  have 
it  both  ways.  It  is  prepared  to 
stigmatize  these  weapons,  but 
only  up  to  a point  that  will  allow 
it  to  keep  some  of  them  avail- 
able for  certain  American  mili- 
tary uses. 

The  United  States  is  prepared 
to  negotiate  an  international  ban 
on  mines,  but  the  forum  that  it 
has  now  chosen  — the  United 
Nations’  consensus-bound  Gen- 
eva disarmament  conference  — 
promises  only  slow  mid  uncer- 
tain results. 

The  administration's  posture 
on  mines  suggests  a tightly 
colled  moral  readiness  to  rid  the 
planet  of  unmarked  “dumb" 
weapons  that  do  not  self- 
destruct,  and  whose  special 
quality  is  that,  left  behind  as 
they  commonly  are  when  the 
soldiers  depart,  they  menace 
civilians  indefinitely. 

But  then  the  Pentagon  weighs 
in  with  its  own  insistent,  nnd  not 
immoral,  claim  to  retain  (and 
use  safely)  “dumb"  as  well  as 
smart  mines  to  protect  the  lives 
of  American  soldiers  — right 
now  in  Korea,  again  perhaps  in 
Iraq  or  wherever. 

Actually,  the  contradiction  | 
can  be  resolved.  On  the  military  J 
side  change  is  possible.  Expert  j 
military  testimony  attests  to  the 
existence  of  other  weapons  and  i 
other  tactics  to  replace  mine*, 
smart  and  dumb,  as  protection 
for  American  forces. 

But  there  is  no  changing  the 
fact  that  dumb  mines  are 
uniquely  resistant  to  the  code 
that  mandates  a full  effort  to 
prevent  weapons  of  war  from 
becoming  indiscriminate  wea- 
pons of  blood  and  terror  against 
civilians. 

It  is  late  in  the  century  to  he 
applying  this  code  of  civilian 
respect.  It  is  not  too  late,  how- 
ever. Americans,  who  have 
never  had  to  deal  with  tana 
mines  on  their  own  soil,  need  to 
ask  the  dozens  of  nations  where 
leftover  mines  are  still  explod- 
ing today. 

The  best  American  course 
remains  a unilateral  renuncia- 
tion. This  would  make  we 
; United  States  the  instant  leader 
t of  what  a wave  of  International 

i opinion  has  made  a fP° 

\ cause.  ■ 

t The  next-best  course  is  neg  ■ 
- tiation.  The  Geneva  approach  w 
> to  wait  for  a consensus  that 
i draws  In  the  laggards, 
i dally  Russia  and  China. 

1 Canadian  approach,  In  contra™. 

Is  to  sign  quickly  a treaty 

e nlng  smart  as  well  as 
i mines  arid  to  count  on  *n 
lc  national  opinion  to  sweep 
3 laggards  aboard.  h 

it  Give  Geneva  a trial,  sun#8” 


muntt  ucouj,  *• j If  It 

leading  anti-mine  voice,  and  u 
doesn't  work,  switch  to 
Canadian  way.  Meanwhile, 
would  help  tf  tiie  military  d 
got  out  Into  the"  open,  ao 


themselves  the  Pentagon's  Pf0-: 
mine  case, 
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Ending*  a One-Sided 
View  of  Violence 

It’s  about  time  we  stopped  pretending  that  Israel’s 
extremists  are  crazy,  writes  Marda  Dun  sky 
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WITH  another  bloody 
scenario  played  out  in 
Hebron  recently,  it  may 
seem  comforting  to  know  that  tiie 
shooting  spree  of  off-duty  Israeli 
soldier  Noam  Friedman  was  the 
deed  of  a man  with  a history  of 
psychiatric  problems.  After  all.  no 
one  in  his  right  mind  would  open 
fire  in  a crowded  market,  as  did 
Friedman,  wounding  six  Palestinians 
in  his  own  personal  bid  to  halt  tile 
licace  process  ns  an  agreement  on 
Israeli  troop  withdrawal  from  Hebron 
appeared  to  he  drawing  near. 

Friedman  now  takes  his  place 
alongside  Yigal  Amir,  the  assassin 
of  former  Israeli  Prime  Minister 
Yitzhak  Rabin  — and  also  a onetime 
seminarian  — and  Baruch  Gold- 
stein, the  settler  who  killed  dozens 
of  Palestinians  praying  in  Hebron’s 
lbrahiini  Mosque  in  1994  with  nn 
army-issued  seminal omatic  weapon. 
These  three  shared  the  belief  that 
any  political  process  that  aims  In 
give  away  that  which  has  been 
divinely  given  to  the  Jewish  people 
should  be  stopiwd  dead  in  its  tracks. 

Ibis  triumvirate,  though,  ought 
lo  force  reconsideration  of  the 
widely  held  perception  that  Jewish 
terrorists  commit  random,  individ- 
ual nets,  while  Palestinian  Arab 
terrorists  are  members  of  massive, 
well-structured  and  well-financed 
organizations.  Hie  mind-set  that 
categorizes  Noam  Friedman  simply 
as  a crazed  individual  obscures  the 
fact  that  the  ingredients  for  terror- 
ism — ideology,  organization,  fend- 
ing and  willingness  to  commit 
violence  against  civilians  — are  pre- 
sent in  the  ranks  of  Jewish  and  Arab 
extremists  alike. 

it  also  ignores  the  fact  that  the 
settlers,  from  whose  ranks  Fried- 
man, Amir  and  Goldstein  emerged, 


enjoy  state  support,  both  financial 
and  moral.  Indeed,  the  settlement 
policies  of  the  Netanyahu  govern- 
ment are  provoking  and  sustaining 
a cycle  of  bloodshed  between 
Israelis  and  Palestinians  — with 
dangerous  spillover  effects  through- 
out the  region,  including  increased 
risks  for  Americans. 

Relations  between  Israel  nnd  her 
two  Arab  pence  partners,  Egypt  and 
Jordan,  have  cooled  considerably 
since  Binynniin  Netanyahu's  elec- 
tion in  May  last  year.  Syria  and 
Israel  are  now  trading  accusations 
that  the  other  is  preparing  for  war 
— with  increased  troop  movements 
and  buildups  by  both  sides  in  the 
Golan  Heights  as  well  ns  in  south 
Lebanon.  And  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
Islamic  fundamentalists  active  in 
Saudi  Arabia  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Middle  east  are  inspired  to  hit 
American  targets  by  continuing  evi- 
dence of  unmitigated  U.S.  support 
for  a hard-line,  provocative  Israeli 
government. 

Tin*  perception  of  Israel’s  moral 
superiority  is  su  entrenched,  at  least 
in  the  United  Stales,  that  comparing 
the  violent  settlers  with  bus  bombers 
of  Hamas  may  seem  unthinkable  to 
some.  But  the  history  of  settler  vio- 
lence shows  that  (he  fears  of  Arab 
Hebronites  for  their  safely  in  the 
mosque  and  the  marketplace  are  us 
legitimate  us  those  of  Jewish  bus 
riders  in  Tel  Aviv  and  Jerusalem. 

In  May  1990,  a 21-year-old  gun- 
man named  Ami  Popper  fired  an 
assault  rifle  at  a group  of  Palestinian 
workers  from  Gaza  waiting  for  trans- 
port near  the  town  of  Rishon  Le-Zlon, 
southeast  of  Tel  Aviv.  The  attack  left 
seven  people  dead  and  10  others 
wounded.  Immediately  after  the  inci- 
dent, authorities  described  him  as 
“deranged."  At  die  tune,  his  attorney 


argued  that  Popiier  was  suffering 
from  pust-lrnuinatie  stress,  but 
psychiatrists  who  examined  Popper 
found  him  fit  to  stand  trial,  and  he 
was  sentenced  to  seven  life  terms. 

Before  that  there  was  the  notori- 
ous Jewish  settler  underground,  L’7 
members  of  which  wen*  convicted 
in  1985  for  crimes  including  conspir- 
acy to  blow  up  Jerusalem's  Dome  of 
the  Ruck  Mosque,  the  placing  of 
bombs  on  Aral)  buses  and  flic 
maiming  of  two  Palestinian  mayors 
in  the  West  Bank.  When  tiny 
received  relatively  liglii  sentences 
— ranging  from  four  months  to  in 
years  — Yitzhak  Shamir,  then  for- 
eign minister,  characterized  die 
convicts  as  “excellent  boys  who 
erred”  and  recommended  that  tiiey 
be  pardoned. 

U.S.  Mideast  envoy  Dennis  Ross 
did  yeoman's  service  in  helping  Is- 
raeli and  Palestinian  negotiators 
close  a deal  on  the  pullout  of  Israeli 
forces  from  Hebron,  which  was 
complicated  by  linkage  to  the  wider 
terms  of  the  Oslo  accords.  But  such 
an  accomplishment  is  contradicted 
by  an  overall  U.S.  policy  that  does 


not  seriously  challenge  Net  any;  liiu 
on  the  sell  lenient  issue.  Just  ns 
Yasser  Arafat  is  obliged  to  rein  in 
PHlesli nian  extremists,  Netanyahu 
should  not  be  given  carte  blanche  to 
allow  a climate  of  Jewish  extremism 
lo  fiourish. 

In  a telling  move  recently,  eight 
former  high  ranking  American  lUpli*- 
matic  and  policy  officials  including 
James  Baker.  Zbigniew  Brzezinski 
and  Cyrus  Vance  saw  fit  tu  send  Ne- 
tanyahu a letter  chastising  him  — 
albeit  in  diplomatic  language  — for 
endangering  the  peace  process  with 
his  policy  on  settlements. 

Evidence  of  that  danger  is  abun- 
dant. Hie  ciiH-uud  respuusi*  pniu-ni 
uf  violence  played  uui  repeatedly  by 
Israelis  and  Palestinians  is  often 
sparked  by  announcements  of 
provocative  policy,  litis  was  the 
case  in  December,  when  Palestinian 
gunmen  attacked  a West  Bank  set- 
tler family,  killing  two  and  wounding 
five  a day  after  the  Israeli  govern- 
ment approved  plans  for  a new  Jew- 
ish housing  development  inside  tut 
Arab  neighborhood  in  East 
Jerusalem. 


Cause  and  effect  also  were  iipjKir- 
cnl  in  September,  when  Arab  sensi- 
bilities about  Jerusalem  were 
similarly  ignored  with  the  opening 
of  a tunnel  near  the  Islamic  holy 
sites  on  the  Temple  Mount;  a four- 
day  shouting  war  in  the  West  Bank 
ensued. 

Netanyahu's  pro-settler  stance 
has  even  had  a ripple  effect  from 
within.  Lite  last  year  2OU.0UO  striking 
Israeli  workers  pretested  ihe  prime 
minister's  announcement  that  he  in- 
tends to  raise  taxes  and  cut  social 
spending  — this  against  tiie  back- 
ground of  a Libor  Parly  estimate 
that  guveriuiieui  mibsidies  in  ih<*  i 
Jewish  sell  lent  cuts  — inhabited  by 
just  1 •10,000  people  — cost  Israeli 
taxpayers  $300  million  a year. 

Ultimately,  the  peace  process 
may  depend  in  part  on  changing  our 
way  of  seeing.  We  should  not  be 
comforted  by  allowing  ourselves  to 
regard  Noam  Friedman  et  al  as 
disturbed  individuals  who  have 
gone  astray.  They  should  be  seen 
for  what  they  are:  symptoms  of  a 
larger  and  much  more  destructive 
phenomenon. 


Radio  Talk  Show  Reflects  New  Face  of  El  Salvador 


Douglas  Farah  In  San  Salvador 

DURING  tiie  dozen  devastat- 
ing years  when  El  Salvador 
was  at  war  with  Itself,  Maurlcio 
Vargas  was  a top  combat  com- 
mander In  the  U.S.-backed  mili- 
tary- Salvador  Samayoa  was  a 
leader  of  the  Marxist  Insurgency 
seeking  to  defeat  the  army. 

Now,  five  years  after  a historic 
peace  agreement  that  brought  an 
end  to  the  conflict,  the  two  for- 
mer enemies  are  partners  in  an 
unlikely  enterprise:  They  co-host 
a highly  regarded  radio  program 
aimed  at  showing  that  despite 
y*j*rs  of  bloodshed  costing 
70,000  lives,  reconciliation  1b 
possible. 

On  the  program,  which  haB 
alred  every  weekday  morning  for 
more  than  two  months,  the  two 
interview  cabinet  ministers,  for- 
mer guerrilla  commanders, 
leading  bankers  and  politicians, 
many  of  whom  were  on  different 
aides  of  the  war. 

bought  we  would 
toach  this  stage  this  quickly, 
wnerc  people  who  were  once  en- 
emies could  sit  down  and  talk 
About  things,”  said  Vargas,  a re- 
™ general  who  helped  negoti- 
o tne  peace  agreement  signed 


in  Chapultepec,  Mexico,  on 
January  16, 1992.  “I  never 
thought  I would  be  with  such  a 
diverse  group  of  people  when 
things  had  been  so  polarized. 

We  have  learned  it  is  better  to  . 
talk  to  each  other,  than  ignore 
each  other.” 

Samayoa,  a leader  of  the 
Farabundo  Marti  National 
liberation  Front  (FMLN)  who 
represented  the  guerrilla  group 
during  the  peace  negotiations, 
said  the  program, was  “a  natural 
part  of  the  peace  process,  of 
learning  to  live  together. 

Neither  man  claims  thfe 
process  haB  solved, the  small  na- 
tion's vast  problems  of  poverty 
and  endemic  violence,  But  the 
program,  with  its  calm  question* 
ond-answer  format  and  civil  dis- 
cussion of  national  problems,  Is 
one  of  the  most  noticeable  signs 
that  old  enemies  can  gain  re- 
spect for  each  other  and  work  to- 
gether In  a sodely  that  was  torn 
apart  by  decades  of  political 
poiarizadon,  widespread  human 
rights  abuses  and  hatred. 

“What  we  are  seeing  with  this 
program  is  a measure  of  the 
transformation  of  Salvadoran  so- 
ciety,” said  Jose  Alfredo  Dutriz, 
a major  shareholder  in  tiie  radio 


station  and  a member  of  a 
prominent  conservative  family. 

When  the  program  is  on  the 
air,  the  switchboard  is  jammed 
with  calls,  said  program  man- 
ager Narclso  Castillo  — - a sign 
that  people  are  tired  of  the 
heated  partisan  rhetoric  of  other 
political  broadcasts. 

As  the  country  braces  for  con- 
gressional and  municipal  elec- 
tions in  March,  reconciliation 
takes  on  particular  importance. 
Already,  the  Republican 
Nationalist  Alliance,  a right-wing 
party  known  by  the  acronym 
Arena,  and  the  former  rebels  of 
the  FMLN  ore  exchanging  verbal 
blows  that  recall  the  harshest 
recriminations  of  the  war. 

, Old  antagonisms  show 
through,  too,  when  Vargas, 
Samayoa  and  others  at  their 
radio  station  get  together  for 
editorial  board  meetings. 

In  one  recent  meeting,  Vargas 
turned  to  Samayoa  and  blamed 
El  Salvador's  continued  poverty 
on  the  FMLN’s  wartime  cam- 
paign of  economic  sabotage. 
Samayoa  responded  that  not 
only  the  country’s  economic 
problems  but  its  ecological  ones 
as  well  were  caused  in  port  by 
the  military's  widespread  bomb- 


ings during  the  conflict.  Before 
tempers  flared,  Dutriz  cracked  a 
joke,  and  talk  returned  to  the 
news. 

The  peace  agreement,  bro- 
kered by  the  United  Nations  and 
Btrongly  supported  by  the  United 
States,  allowed  the  FMLN  to  lay 
down  its  weapons  in  exchange 
for  becoming  a legal  political 
party.  It  called  for  broad  purges 
in  the  military  and  punishment 
of  human-rights  abusers,  and  it 
replaced  the  country's  three  . 
often  repressive  police  forces 
with  a single,  civilian  police 
corps. 

During  the  war,  the  United 
States  poured  $4  billion  Into 
El  Salvador  In  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid,  making  It  one  of 
Washington’s  more  controversial 
and  expensive  foreign  commit-  ■ 
ments  during  the  1980s,  The 
leftist  FMLN  received  smaller 
amounts  of  outside  aid  as  well  as 
logistical  support  from 
Communist-ruled  Cuba  and 
Nicaragua. 

While  there  are  widespread 
signs  of  hope,  and  few  dispute 
,the  country  has  changed  greatly 
since  the  peace  pact  was  signed, 
there  also  is  concern  about  the 
peace  process’s  continued 


fragility  in  the  face  of  declining 
international  attention  and  rising 
violent  crime. 

Many  of  the  remaining  prob- 
lems were  listed  in  a new  report 
by  the  D.C.-based  research  cen- 
ter Washington  Office  on  Latin 
America,  titled  “Chapultepec 
Five  Years  Later:  El  Salvador's 
Political  Reality  and  Uncertain 
Future." 

: The  central  Issue  facing  El 
Salvador  Is  whether  the  peace 
process  of  democratization  is 
now  irreversible,  or  whether  the 
winding  down  of  International  at- 
tention and  financial  assistance 
will  be  followed  by  a resurgence 
of  authoritarian  practices  and 
the  consolidation  of  political  and 
economic  power  In  the  hands  of 
traditional  elites, H the  report 
said. 

While  acknowledging  "there  Is 
much  to  celebrate"  in  the  feat 
five  years,  the  report  found 
“there  are  disturbing  signs  of  re- 
treat" In  carrying  out  some  as- 
pects of  the  peace  agreement. 

Among  the  problems,  the  re- 
port found,  were  lagging  elec- 
toral reforms,  the  resurgence  of 
some  elements  of  the  far  right 
long  associated  with  death 
squuds,  serious  problems  of  dis- 
cipline and  morale  in  the  new 
police  force,  and  a slow  pace  of 
judicial  change. 
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Life  in 
The  Hot 
[Zone 


David  Brown 

YELLOW  FEVER,  BLACK 
GODDESS:  TheCoevalutfon  of 
People  and  Plagues 

By  Christopher  Wills 

Addison -Wesley.  293pp.  $24 

THERE'S  something  morbidly 
fuse! nnling  about  plagues. 
They’re  the  fatal  ear  wrecks 
of  history  that  keep  us  fellow  travel- 
ers rub  her  necking. 

Who  isn’t  inli ’rested  to  learn  that 
llie  lirst  great  epidemic  of  bubonic 
plague,  called  llie  “Plague  of  Justin- 
iaif  (n-liHiliO  A.D.).  mil  the  popula- 
tirm  of  Europe  in  half?  Or  that 
i.’piili-mic  cholera  lias  swept  llie 
world  seven  times  since  the  first 
mithrcnk  was  recorded  in  Calcutta 
in  1817?  That  among  the  men 
Columbus  left  on  Hispaniola  in 
H9ii,  one-third  had  acquired 
syphilis  by  the  time  he  returned  two 
years  later? 

Below  the  lurid  headlines,  how- 
ever, plagues  are  events  that  arise 
only  under  very  special  circum- 
stances. As  such,  they  reveal  impor- 
tant biological  principles,  which 
Christopher  Wills  tries  to  elucidate 
in  his  book  Yellow  Fever,  Black 
Goddess.  Unfortunately,  he  only 
partly  succeeds. 

A professor  of  biology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  San  Diego, 
Wills  examines  a half-dozen  epi- 
demic diseases  that  share  little 
apart  from  their  capacity  to  cause 
human  misery.  Some,  such  as 
plague,  typhoid  and  cholera,  break 
out  fiercely,  cause  much  death,  and 
then  disappear.  Others,  such  as 
malaria,  are  less  often  fatal  and  tin 
some  places,  at  least)  are  ever- 
present. A third  group,  which 
includes  syphilis  and  human 
immunodeficiency  virus  (HIV),  be- 
haves less  predictably,  in  part 
because  human  behavior  can  alter  a 
population’s  risk. 

In  each  case,  the  author  de- 
scribes the  microscopic  and  molec- 
ular behavior  of  the  “pathogens,"  or 
disease-causing  agents.  He  teaches, 
geuerally  with  a light  and  skillful 
hand,  as  much  pathology  and  genet- 
ics as  a reader  needs  to  know. 

In  making  his  larger  arguments 
about  uatural  selection  and  host  sus- 
ceptibility- however,  he  often  fails  to 
answer  obvious  questions,  is  repeti- 
tive and  raises  Issues  far  from  his 
main  argument.  He  concludes  his 
chapter  on  plague,  for  example, 
with  a discussion  of  whether  the 
outbreak  of  fatal  pneumonia  in  India 
in  1994  was  that  disease  or  possibly 
another  one.  Interesting,  perhaps, 
tint  not  relevant  to  this  honk. 

I nlsii  think  it's  not  too  much  in 
ask  ;i  book  to  live  up  It*  its  title.  Yel- 
lnw  Fever.  Black  Goddess  is  an  ar- 
resting name,  but  yellow  fever  is  not 
urn-  of  tin?  diseases  Wills  examines. 
(Cholera,  depicted  as  a black  god- 
dess in  the  Hindu  pantheon,  is.)  The 
hook's  subtitle  also  suggests  that 
the  author  will  discuss  'Voevnlu- 
lion,"  namely  the  simultaneous  play 
el  nalui.il  selection  in  bolh  human 

(hosts  and  the  germs  that  afflict 
them.  But  lie  gets  In  that  lopie  only 
in  the  Iasi  clinpliT. 

Most  of  the  Iwok  is  about  un  en- 
tirely different  subject  — microbial 
ecology.  It's  a look  at  how  microor- 
ganisms evolve  in  order  in  exploit 
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specific  ecological  niches  in  host 
populations  whose  genes  actually 
change  very  little.  Wills  is  very 
good  at  explaining  how  things  like 
iersbuTi  pestis,  the  bacterium  that 
causes  bubonic  plague,  got  to  be 
such  dangerous  bugs. 

Y.  pestis  is  actually  a crippled, 
highly  dependent  microorganism. 
It’s  lost  the  genes  that  allow  its  close 
relatives  to  swim,  invade  cells,  or 
live  freely  in  the  soil.  However,  it's 
acquired  others  that  give  it  skills 
useful  in  very  particular  circum- 
stances. For  example,  when  a flea 
takes  a "blood  meal"  from  a host  in- 
fected with  Y.  pestis.  the  blood  clots 
in  the  insect’s  gut.  thanks  to  a 
protein  the  bacterium  secretes.  This 
deprives  the  Insect  of  the  fluid  it  is 
seeking.  The  bug  then  makes  a 
second  substance  that  partly  dis- 
solves the  clot  allowing  micro- 
scopic pieces  of  it  (and  the 
immobile  bacteria  it  contains)  to  be 
regurgitated  into  the  flea's  mouth 
parts.  What’s  the  end  result  of  these 
two  events?  Millions  of  thirsty  fleas 
going  from  host  to  host  seeking 
fluid  — and  delivering  K pestis. 


HOWEVER,  when  a pathogen 
needs  such  specialized  con- 
ditions. it’s  highly  vulnera- 
ble to  things  that  disturb  Us 
universe.  Plague  killed  more  than 
69.000  Londoners  in  1665.  In  1666, 
the  oldest  and  most  rat-infested  part 
of  the  city  burned  in  the  Great  Fire. 
There  were  only  2,000  plague 
deaths  that  year,  and  only  35  the 
next.  The  disease  never  again  re- 
turned to  London  in  epidemic  pro- 
portions. Mass  extermination  of 
rodents,  and  literally  a new  land- 
scape. hrake  its  deadly  but  tenuous 
hold. 

Wills  also  explains  other  interest- 
ing ecological  relationships,  such  ns 
tin-  one  between  climate  and  viru- 
lence. In  llie  tropics,  pathogens  are 
often  able  to  survive  outside  their 
hosts,  either  in  the  environ  men! 
(e.g..  water  and  soil)  ur  in  "vectors," 
such  as  mosquitoes  (lint  are  Alive 
yenr  round.  These  bugs  dmiT  need 
u»  keep  their  human  hosts  nllve  in 
order  to  keep  themselves  alive.  Con- 
sequently. the  diseases  they  cause 
are  often  intense  and  deadly. 

Cold  regions,  however,  are  an- 
other matter.  There  pathogens  must 


evolve  strategies  to  hide  out  in 
warm  places  — namely,  their  hosts 
— for  prolonged  periods.  This  gen- 
eral rule  is  die  reason  why  the  tropi- 
cal strains  of  Salmonella  lyphi, 
which  causes  typhoid,  tend  to  cause 
severe  illness  but  almost  never 
cause  chronic  infection.  Strains  that 
circulate  in  temperate  zones,  how- 
ever, often  can  infect  people  for 
years.  Witness  the  infamous  New 
York  cook,  "Typhoid  Mary,"  who 
spread  the  disease  to  dozens  of  peo- 
ple before  being  essentially  incar- 
cerated by  public  health  authorities 
early  this  century. 

Ultimately,  Wills  does  get  to  the 
tantalizing  subject  of  his  book's  sub- 
title. He  asks  the  question:  How 
have  we  evolved  to  survive  in  a 
world  full  of  diseases?  He  looks  for 
an  answer  In  the  "major  histocom- 
patibility complex”  (MHC),  an  im- 
mensely diverse  set  of  genes 
carried  by  human  beings  and  other 
animals.  The  MHC  helps  determine 
a person’s  immune  function.  The 
specific  genes  a person  gets  in  his 
MHC  set  may  even  provide  above- 
average  resistance  against  a handful 
of  diseases.  However,  there  are  too 
many  diseases  around  for  each  per- 
son to  carry  resistance  to  each  one 
as  part  of  his  genetic  endowment. 

This  is  where  the  diversity  of  the 
MHC  comes  in.  Wills  argues  that 
diversity  in  those  genes  is  favored 
by  evolution  because  it  creates 
something  akin  to  "herd  immunity.” 
The  latter  is  the  observation  that 
not  every  animal  in  a herd  need  be 
vaccinated  against  a disease  in 
order  to  he  at  very  low  risk  of 
getting  it.  Instead,  what’s  necessary 
is  that  n sufficient  number  of 
animals  be  vaecinnled  so  that  a 
pathogen’s  chance  of  encountering 
a susceptible  individual  is  very  low. 

Wills  argues  that,  while  nobody 
can  carry  all1  the  MHC  genes, 
everyone  benefits  from  the  fact  that 
so  many  exist.  My  genes  may  help 
make  me  resistant  to  a few  diseases, 
but  I'm  equally  benefited  by  your 
genes.  That’s  because  they  make 
you  less  likely  to  acquire  n different 
group  of  diseases  and  pass  them  to 
me.  It's  an  interesting  peek  at  how 
pestilence  builds  (biological) 
character,  and  1 wish  there'd  been 
more  of  that  in  Yellow  Fever,  Black 
Goddess. 


Carleton  B.  Swift  Jr. 

VICTORY  AT  ANY  COST:  The 
Genius  of  Viet  Nam’s  Gen.  Vo 
Nguyen  Glap 
By  Cecil  B.  Currey 
Brassoy's.  401  pp.  $25.95 

CECIL  B.  CURREY'S  biogra- 
phy of  Senior  Gen.  Vo 
Nguyen  Giap  makes  clear 
why  he  is  one  of  history’s  great  mili- 
tary figures.  He  may  not  have  been 
a Saladin  or  an  Alexander  the  Great 
or  a Genghis  Khan  — generals  who 
influenced  their  political  and  cul- 
tural milieus.  Nor  can  he  be  called  a 
Napoleon,  much  as  that  comparison 
might  please  Giap.  He  is,  if  a parallel 
must  be  made,  more  uf  a 20lh* 
century  David. 

David  dispatched  Goliath  with  a 
sling  and  a stone.  As  commander  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  troops,  by 
the  197Us  Giap  had  defeated  the 
mqjor  efforts  of  the  United  Slates,  a 
nation  that  spends  more  on  its  mili- 
tary than  all  the  countries  of  the 
world  combined.  Up  against  an  ex- 
peditionary army  with  superior  re 
sources,  Giap  created  an  army  and 
marshaled  a force  of  district  militia, 
village  self-defense  units  and  ordi- 
nary citizens  who  fought  every- 
where and  nowhere,  overtly  and 
covertly,  and  unremittingly.  Con- 
sider Giap's  foot  soldiers:  An  old 
woman  carries  a covered  basket 
that  contains  arms  for  a hiding  Viet 
Cong.  Kids  try  out  a little  English 
on  a passing  Gl.  learn  which  way  his 
unit  is  moving,  and  pass  the  infor- 
mation on.  American  soldiers  could 
not  deal  with  this  sort  of  enemy; 
they  grew  frustrated  and  guilty 
when  forced  to  fight  them,  and  so 
did  the  American  public. 

Giap  provided  his  soldiers  with 
more  political  indoctrination  than 
military  training,  but  their  fanati- 
cism was  the  element  that  prevailed 
against  the  rather  inept  American 
expeditionary  army’s  effort  to  “win 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people.” 
Giap's  strategy  was  nothing  if  not  el- 
egant, making  the  best  of  extremely 
limited  material. 

Born  in  1911,  the  sixth  of  eight 
children,  to  a middle-class  family  in 
An  Xa  hamlet  in  the  picturesque  but 
infertile  mountains  of  central  Viet- 
nam. Giap  liked  to  study,  particu- 
larly the  history  of  Vietnamese 
heroes,  and  was  encouraged  by  his 
father,  a Confucian  scholar.  His 
reading  expanded  to  Marx,  Engel, 
Ho  Chi  Minli  and  others.  He  ranked 
at  the  top  of  his  class  at  the  French 
Lycee  in  Hue,  a hotbed  of  radical- 
ism. Giap  was  expelled  after  two 
years  for  his  extremism.  His  first 
job  was  wiiting  for  the  People's 
Voice.  When  he  joined  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  he  became  a lifetime  tar- 
get of  Frencli  Security. 

All  this  is  in  Currey's  book,  from 
which  there  is  much  to  learn.  How- 
ever, his  approach  does  raise  some 
[ concerns.  He  paints  pictures  that 
i are  sometimes  difficult  to  believe: 

I On  December  22,  1944,  for  exam- 
ple. according  to  Currey.  Giap  cere 
’ moniously  created  a fighting  unit 
, that  became  the  People's  liberation 
t Army.  It  comprised  34  men 
t equipped  with  two  revolvers,  one 
, light  machine  gun,  17  rifles  and  14 
• flintlocks,  some  of  them  last  seeing 
? service  In  the  Russo-Japanese  war 
t of  1905.  Two  days  later.  Ho  Chi 
> Miuli,  seeking  popular  recognition 
/ for  Ids  nascent  Vietniinh  league,  or- 
1 dered  that  ragtag  army  to  attack  two 

i French  outposts.  They  did  so;  Cur- 
i rey  reports,  overcoming  and  killing 
all  the  Frenchmen  in  them.  In  time 


the  posts  did  fall,  but  not  in  two 
days.  Currey’s  description  is  dubi-  1 
ous.  even  in  light  of  the  impressive 
fact  that  within  eight  years,  Giap 
succeeded  in  wearing  down  the 
French  and  finally  defeating  them  a 
Dienbienphu. 

And  then  this:  "The  American 
government  — in  October  1945  - 
recalled  Us  mission  from  Han  NoL' 
Not  so.  U.S.  Gen,  Gallagher  and  his 
substantial  staff  remained.  And  a 
permanent  OSS  team  of  three  ar- 
rived from  Saigon.  The  U.S.  Mercy 
Mission,  whicli  was  staffed  by  ihc 
OSS.  did  leave,  mid  its  chief  (my- 
self) was  charged  by  the  French 
government  with  inciting  revolution 
and  killing  its  citizens. 

Currey  offers  fow  insights  into 
where  the  power  lay,  what  the  van 
ous  conflicts  among  the  lesvln-. 
were,  or  the  Viet  Cmig's  relmioni , 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Chinn.  As  \ 
a result  Giap  does  not  come  alive.  I 
wish,  for  example,  that  Currey  turf  ■ 
pursued  an  investigation  into  thi  re- 
lationship between  Giap  and  I oui- 
Marty,  the  director  of  political  af- 
fairs of  the  French  Security  Polite <i 
Indochina.  The  police  jailed  Giap  in 
1930.  When  they  released  him 
Marty  went  out  of  his  way  to  get 
Giap  into  the  University  of  Haiiw 
I'd  be  willing  to  bet  that  Giap  agm-J 
to  report  the  activities  of  his  <w 
munist  cell  in  exchange  for  ib 
schooling.  Hie  fragment  of  oftoii 
paper  cited  in  Currey's  text ion- 
firms  that  Giap  was  Marly's  li»« 
with  the  Communist  Parly,  fin 
evidence  alone,  a People’s  Court 
would  have  executed  Giap.  Bui  Cur- 
rey doesn't  explore  this.  He 


Giant-slayer:  Gen  Vo 
Giap  of  Vietnam  in  the  aLxties 

observes  that  Marly,  by 

Giap.  inadvertently  betrayed^" 

colonial  Interests.  Might  Mjj 
have  been  a secret  anting 
deserving  of  a Vietnunh  d 

for  his  help  in  educating  Giap 

What  Currey  does  contnM'^ 
little  vaguely,  is  the_fasc  n "^;1 
ory  that  the  Vietminh  comn  « ( 
Party,  different  from  any  o™*  ^ 
a truly  collective  leaderah'P^. 

Stalins,  Titos  or  Maos. 
inatic  Uncle  Ho  in  his  t 
clothes  and  gentle ’ % 

it  his  political  savoir-fan^.  ; ^ 
tributed  his  military 

others,  lesser  known  'vo^,, 
gether  to  inspire  the  Vietian  ^ 
tireless  and  extraordinary 

Despite  the  problem*  yti 
story  is  a compelling  one- 
resoundingly  rightabou^^j^ 
want  to  understand  Vietm 
remarkable  victory 
we  should  get  to knowtiieirs^, 

Carleton  B.  Swift  Jr. 

officer  In  Hanoi  In  SepfombaM^. 
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‘Big  car’  Britain  hits  political  buffers 


Grassroots  attitudes  are 
changing  towards  the 
motor  car  economy, 
writes  Larry  Elliot 

Transport  has  become  the 

local  point  of  grassroots  poli- 
tical opposition  in  Britain. 
Twyford  Down,  Newbury  and  now 
Faimiile,  near  Honilon,  have  re- 
placed Saltley  coke  depot  and  Org- 
rcavc  as  the  flashpoints  of  a struggle 
between  the  state  and  its  opponents. 

This  should  come  as  no  surprise, 
since  transport  is  a barometer  of 
Conservative  Britain.  All  the  neuro- 
sis, even  psychosis,  of  life  in  the 
mid-1990s  is  encapsulated  in  the 
I changing  attitudes  to  road  and  rail 
f and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  "big  car" 
| economy.  What  better  sums  up  the 
past  18  years  than  the  car  ads,  with 
their  lush  shots  of  motors  swooping 
down  empty  Pennine  hills,  and  the 
reality  of  road  rage  on  the  M25 
motorway? 

It  would  be  wrong  to  assume  that 
the  problems  associated  with  trans- 
port — overcrowded  roads,  pollu- 
tion, the  rundown  of  public 
provision  — are  all  due  to  govern- 
ment failure.  Some  are,  but  politi- 
cians have  largely  been  onlookers 
Miile  deep  cultural  changes  have 
shaped  British  patterns  of  travel. 

Historically,  each  stage  of  indus- 
trialisation has  been  dominated  by 
one  form  of  transport.  The  drift 
from  mid-century  collectivism  to- 
’■vards  consumerist  individualism 
was  not  just  intellectual,  but  physi- 
cal. It  was  symbolised  by  the  growth 
of  the  suburb,  allowing  the  car, 
finally,  to  fulfil  its  potential. 

Railways  were  ideal  when  the 
economy  was  based  on  a number  of 
large  conurbations,  but  not  so  flexi- 
ble when  communities  began  de- 
camping to  satellite  towns. 

Over  the  decades  the  car  became 
more  than  just  a machine.  It  arrived 


as  a status  symbol,  a sign  that  some- 
body had  made  it.  The  number  of 
company  cars  lias  quadrupled  since 
1978  to  more  than  2 million:  good 
news  for  the  makers  of  those  traffic- 
light  air  fresheners,  not  such  a wel- 
come development  for  everybody 
else. 

Such  a scenario  was  made  for 
Mrs  Thatcher.  Rail  was  a bastion  of 
trade  unionism,  low  productivity 
and  a statist  approach  to  industry. 
Everything,  in  short,  (hat  Mrs 
Thatcher  disliked.  Cars,  on  the 
other  hand,  symbolised  individual- 
ism, something  she  was  keen  to 
promoLe. 

The  response  was  to  make  rail 
more  "efficient”  by  cutting  out 
“waste".  This,  of  course,  meant  not 
only  higher  fares,  but  also  trains 
without  guards,  unmanned  stations 
and  run-down  rolling  stock.  As  a re- 
sult, when  the  Government  pub- 
lished its  white  paper  on  rail  in  1992, 
it  boasted  that  the  productivity  of 
the  British  Rail  workforce  was 
"among  the  highest  of  any  Euro- 
pean railway",  about  50  per  cent 
higher  than  the  European  average 
on  the  basis  of  track  kilometres  run 
per  employee. 

But  as  Philip  Bagwell  noted  in  his 
excellent  book,  The  Transport  Cri- 
sis In  Britain:  “If  there  is  only  one 
railway  worker  to  every  3,463  kilo- 
metres run,  is  this  a sign  of  Buccess 
or  an  indication  of  an  inadequate 
service?" 

Alongside  the  emphasis  on  pro- 
ductivity came  the  thirst  for  deregu- 
lation. pioneered  with  the  1985 
Transport  Act,  which  opened  up  bus 
services  outside  London  to  the 
rigours  of  the  free  market.  The  out- 
come was  that  bus  journeys  outside 
the  capital  fell  by  a third  in  less  than 
10  years. 

Tlius,  by  the  late  1980s,  the 
pieces  of  the  jigsaw  were  all  in  place 
— an  increase  in  road  transport,  a 
government  committed  to  indivi- 
dual choice  and  prepared  to  listen 


only  to  the  powerful  roail  lobbies,  a 
fiscal  structure  that  subsidised  road 
travel  while  ignoring  its  external 
costs,  a visceral  loathing  of  any  form 
ot  planning,  and  a public  transport 
system  that  was  being  allowed  to 
wither  away. 

But  it  was  then,  at  the  very  apex 
of  Thatcherism,  that  things  started 
to  change.  Put  simply,  llie  Govern- 
ment was  forced  on  to  the  defensive 
by  the  green  lobby,  which  chal- 
lenged the  idea  that  the  way  to  ease 
congestion  on  (lie  road  was  to  build 
larger  and  wider  motorways. 

Indeed,  for  all  their  lowly  stand- 
ing in  the  opinion  polls,  it  could  he 
argued  that  the  environmentalists 
have  won  the  battle  for  ideas.  The 
landfill  tax  and  the  commitment  to  a 
5 per  cent  a year  increase  in  foel 
duties  are  evidence  of  this,  as  is  the 
Government's  welcome  — if  belated 
— opposition  to  out-of-town  shop- 
ping developments. 

IN  ITS  way,  this  change  of  mood 
helped  rather  than  hindered  rail 
privatisation,  the  apotheosis  of 
free-market  ideology  gone  mad.  Rail 
privatisation  had  it  all:  more  than 
£1  billion  ($1.62  billion)  spent  on 
the  preparations  for  the  sale,  instant 
fortunes  for  the  managers  lucky 
enough  to  pick  up  franchises  at  bar- 
gain-basement prices,  and  a frag- 
mented system  that  requires 
£2  billion  of  public  subsidy  to  keep 
the  trains  running.  Everything, 
apart  from  a whopping  handout 
from  the  taxpayer,  will  be  left  to  the 
market. 

One  of  the  positive  spin-offs  from 
die  Government's  obsession  with 
free  markets  is  that  local  communi- 
ties have  started  to  develop  their 
own  strategies.  Labour-controlled 
York,  for  example,  has  a “road-user 
hierarchy”,  which  puts  pedestrians 
first  and  car  users  last.  Forty  streets 
in  the  town  centre  liave  been  pede- 
strianised, 20  per  cent  of  journeys 
are  by  bicycle  (against  1 percent  na- 
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„ . 7*  , w me /unencan 

wrnL  ^ rasc  — food  to  $°*  Last 
^Jlhccompany,  maker  of  the 

n_J ^j8?1 Cond  moat  popular 
'«zy  drink,  announced  that  It 

fiSed  to  dump  ,ta  Poorly  Per- 
Jlng  restaurant  business, 
wuch  includes  the  KFC  and 
con?  chains,  Into  a separate 
to  stick  with' 
— _ nto-Lay  snacks  operations. 


The  new  company  would  rank 
just  behind  McDonald's  among 
US  fast-food  chains,  with  more 
than  $20  billion  in  combined 
sales,  and  would  be  tho  biggest 
In  terms  of  units,  with  about 
29,000  restaurants. 

The  restaurants  have  repeat- 
edly dragged  down  Pepsi’s  earn- 
ings while  eating  up  its  capital. 
Shedding  them  will  allow  chief 
executive  Roger  Enrico,  who 
took  over  the  reins  laBt  April,  to 
concentrate  on  fixing  Pepsi’s 


beverage  business  and  expand- 
ing Frito-Lay  overseas. 

Pepsi,  despite  Its  high-profile 
“blue”  relaunch  last  year,  is  still 
losing  ground  to  Coca-Cola  in 
world  soft  drinks  markets.  “The 
company’s  growth  rate  has  been 
depressed  by  the  restaurants,’’ 
sold  Anne  McDermott,  on  ana- 
lyst at  Sovereign  Asset 
Management,  a unit  of  John 
Hancock  Ftmds  that  holds  1 
880,000  shares. 

Shareholders  have  clamoured 


linnally)  and  road  casualties  lmve 
fallen  by  46  per  cent  in  seven  years. 

This  points  (He  way  In  a saner 
transport  strategy,  but  there  will  be 
no  long-term  solution  without  a 
culture  change.  Instead  of  thinking 
faster,  further  and  more  often, 
people  need  to  think  shorter, 
slower,  less  often. 

Second,  llie  emphasis  should  be 
on  building  the  transport  infrastruc- 
ture from  the  local  level  upwards. 
The  furore  surrounding  the  delays 
in  building  the  Channel  tunnel  mil 
link  was  understandable,  but  rather 
missed  the  |»int.  Most  people,  even 
business  executives,  will  not  use  the 
tunnel  as  often  as  their  local  com- 
muter line.  You  can  buy  an  awful  lot 
of  rolling-9tock,  upgrade  a lot  of  sig- 
nalling and  build  many  miles  of 
tramways  and  cycle  paths  with  the 
£3  billion  it  mil  cost  to  cut  the  jour- 
ney time  to  Paris  by  20  minutes. 

Third,  the  landfill  tax  and  higher 
excise  duties  on  fael  are  fine  aa  far 
as  they  go.  but  fall  well  short  of  the 
sort  of  radical  transformation  of  tax 
and  spending  priorities  that  will  be 
required  to  scale  down  car  use  and 
build  up  a decent  system  of  public 
transport. 

Fourth,  rail  needs  to  be  taken 
into  public  ownership.  Some  of  the 
reasons  are  minor  the  Government 
now  needs  to  contact  every  individ- 
ual operator  rather  than  tap  just  one 
source  to  compile  its  monthly  infla- 
tion figures.  Some  are  more  impor- 
tant: the  cost  of  new  coaches  is 
prohibitively  expensive  because 
Rail  track  sets  charges  at  a rate  that 
guarantees  a hefty  return  for  its 
shareholders. 

Finally,  it  should  be  recognised 
that  planning  is  not  a dirty  word. 
The  Netherlands  has  a 20-year  strat- 
egy that  includes  specific  targets  — 
such  as  halving  traffic  growth,  dou- 
bling the  capacity  of  the  rail  net- 
work and  a national  cycling 
strategy.  Britain  could  and  should 
have  one,  too. 


for  Pepsi  to  sell  or  spin  off  its 
restaurants,  which  have  failed  to 
grow  as  rapidly  as  Pepsi  had 
hoped. 

In  September  last  year,  Mr 
Enrico,  who  has  been  with  Pepsi 
for  25  years,  said  the  company 
planned  to  keep  its  three  major 
restaurant  chains. 

• McDonald's  fourth-quarter 
earnings  rose  12  per  centaB  its 
expansion  offset  declining  sales 
at  established  outlets.  The 
world's  largest  fast-food  restau- 
■ rant  chain  &ahl  net  profit  rose 
12  per  cent  to  $410  million  from 
$366.8  million  a year  earlier. 


FINANCE  19 

In  Brief 

AIRBUS  Industrie  has 

pledged  to  proceed  with  its 
plans  for  a auper-jumbo  capable 
of  carrying  up  to  700  passen- 
gers after  US  arch-rival  Boeing 
confirmed  it  was  shelving  Its 
own  plans  to  stretch  the  747  in 
favour  of  developing  new  deriva- 
tives of  its  latest  twin-engined 
jets,  the  777  and  the  767. 

BANKRUPT  Japanese  firms 
owned  a total  of  nearly 
600  billion  yen  ($4.86  billion) 
in  December  last  year,  while 
more  businesses  arc  set  to  fall  in 
1907  iin  the  country's  deep- 
seated  economic  problems  con- 
tinue. 


ONE  thousand  jobs  in 
I unit  Ion's  Hatton  Garden 
diamond  quarter  arc  under 
threat  from  moves  by  the  South 
African  government  to  ’‘repatri- 
ate” high -value  employment  op- 
portunities. Gemstone  group  De 
Hccrs  Is  expected  to  come  under 
pressure  to  aliift  its  global  selling 
operations  back  to  Its  home 
country. 

PRESIDENT  Kim  Young-sum 
of  South  Korea  has  ordered 
an  Investigation  into  a scandal 
arising  from  the  collapse  of 
Hanbo  Steel  Industry,  whicli  left 
debts  estimated  at  $6  billion. 

NEW  York,  honeypot  for  shop- 
pers the  world  over,  was  In  a 
frenzy  after  state  authorities  took 
the  unprecedented  step  of  sus- 
pending sales  taxes  on  clothes 
for  one  week  to  persuade  New 
Yorkers  to  stop  crossing  the 
river  to  New  Jersey,  where  taxes 
are  lower. 


SAINSBURY,  one  of  Britain's 
leading  supermarket 
groups,  issued  a profits  warning, 
which  cut  $ 1.62  billion  from  its 
share  value  and  raised  the 
prospect  of  a new  price  war  as 
the  Industry  leaders  fight  for 
extra  sales. 


BRITAIN'S  Trade  and  In- 
dustry Secretary,  Ian  Lang, 
blocked  a French  attempt  to  take 
over  Mid  Kent  Holdings,  the 
water  supplier,  In  a move  that 
will  discourage  further  consoli- 
dation within  the  Industry. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGES 

Sterling  rat«B  BUOtns  ntn 
January  87  January  90 


Australia 

2.1040-2.1060 

2.1324-2.1364 

Austria 

ie.aa-ia.7i 

tasa- 19.00 

Belgium 

64.77-54.84 

85.61 -S  5.71 

Canada 

2.1629-2.1861 

22205-2.2227 

Denmark 

10.13-10.14 

1028-10.30 

Franco 

8.05-8.08 

9. 1Q-B.1Q 

Ga/many 

2.0373  2 6699 

2.0987-2.7018 

Hong  Kong 

12.66-12.67 

1288-12.87 

Ireland 

1.0134-1.0153 

1.0227-1.0239 

He/  - 

2,588-2 ,5«J 

2.619-2,820 

Japan 

19363-19391 

1B5.8S-1Sfl.0B 

Nethertends 

288-47-2.9882 

3.0324  3.0363 

New  Zeeland 

2.3639-2.3670 

2.3M7-2.356B 

Norway 

10  63-1 0.54 

10.82-10.63 

Portugal 

26640-265.78 

268.48-206.7 

Spain 

223  66-223.87 

225.20-226.48 

6vredon 

I1.7S-I1.77 

11.78- 1180 

Switzerland 

2.2951-2.2980 

2.3464-2.3488 

USA 

1.6230-1 .6240 

1.6622-1.8832 

ECU 

1.3699-1 .0713 

1.3867-1.3072 
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FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT:  EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS  AND  MANAGEMENT 


Lecturer 


Requirements:  At  least  an  appropriate  master's  degree,  with  specialisation  In  Educational 
Man ag emeu t and/or  Comparative  Education,  but  preferably  a doctorate.  A proven  record  of 
university  teaching,  research,  publication  and  community  service  coupled  with  experience 
in  an  African  context  would  be  Bn  additional  advantage. 

Job  description:  Teaching  at  under-  and  postgraduate  levels;  research  and  community 
service;  supervision  of  teaching  practice;  in-service  education. 

Date  of  assumption  of  dull  as:  As  soon  as  possible. 

Closing  date  for  applications:  14  February  1097. 

Contact  person:  Ms  D Nashandih-Endjambl  at  09-264-61-206-3101/2. 

Non-Namibian  citizens  maybe  appointed  for  a 3-year,  renewable  contract  period. 

Fringe  benefits:  Tha  University  of  Namibia  offers  competitive  salaries  and  (he  following  fringe 
benefits:  e pension  fund/gratuity  scheme  • medical  aid  scheme  • annual  bonus  • housing 
scheme  • generous  leave  privileges  • relocation  expenses. 

Application  procedure:  Applications  in  writing,  accompanied  by  a 
curriculum  vitae  stating  lull  details  of  present  salary  notch,  increment 
date,  the  easiest  available  data  whan  duty  can  be  assumed  and 
Including  three  referees  should  be  submitted  to:  The  Head,  Recruit- 
ment and  Administration,  University  of  Namibia,  Private  Bag  13301, 

Windhoek,  Namibia.  Preliminary  telegraphic  applications  may  be 
made  via  fax  09-264-61 -206-3843/206-3003. 


Star 


SS72WPM2 


PROGRAMME  OFFICERS 

2 posts  - Eastern  Asla/Paclflc 

(UK  based  with  up  to  3 months  travelling  overseas  each  year) 
Grade  F £25,143  pa  incl.  LWA 

SCF 19  the  UK's  largest  International  voluntary  agency  working  for  the  rights 
and  welfare  of  children  in  the  UK,  Europe  and  over  50  of  the  world's  least 
developed  countries. 

As  0 Programme  Officer  you  will  provide  Head  Office  support  and  direction  to 
SCF  overseas  programmes  and  staff  in  your  geographical  area  operating  as  the  point 
of  reference  both  Internally  and  externally.  Responsibilities  will  Include:  providing 
support  on  a dally  basis  to  Programme  Directors  and  other  programme  staff  on 
development  and  support  issues;  work  with  the  Regional  Office  in  Bangkok  and 
Regional  Director  in  London  to  develop  and  implement  the  regional  programme 
strategy  and  country  strategy  papers;  ongoing  financial  monitoring ; ensuring  that 
new  project  proposals  are  properly  appraised;  negotiations  with  agencies  to  secure 
funding  and  other  support  to  programmes;  advocacy  and  promotional  work; 
representation  to  external  audiences  on  aspects  of  the  programme. 

You  will  have  substantial  direct  experience  In  a programme  management  capacity 
at  senior  level  of  overseas  development  work  (gained  In  the  field  or  in  a headquarter 
support  role),  and  en  In-depth  understanding  of  development  Issues  and  the  needs 
of  the  overseas  programmes/external  environment  In  which  NGOs  operate. 
Experience  of  providing  support  at  a distance,  strategic  planning  and  financial 
management  are  vital. 

In  addition,  you  will  need  highly  developed  communication,  negotiation  and 
analytical/  conceptual  skills.  The  posls  will  also  require  proven  experience  and 
skills  In  Influencing  and  advocacy. 

The  posts  are  managed  by  the  Regional  Director  Eastern  Asia/Pacific  and  will 
be  divided  geographically  between  an  East  Asia  and  SE  Asia  focus. 

For  an  application  form  and  further  details  please  write  to  Jackie  Denton. 
Personnel  Department,  SCF,  1 7 Grove  Lane.  London  SE5  8RD. 

For  overseas  applicants,  faxed  applications  are  acceptable. 

Fax  No. +44  171  703  2278. 

Closing  date:  Monday  1 6th  February  1 997.  Interviews:  week  beginning 
3rd  March  1997.  \®/ 

Save  the  Children  I 

■ Working  for  a better  world  for  children 


The  University 
of  Manchester 

Manchester  Computing  - 
Manchester  Visualization  Centre 
Computer  Animation  and  Visualization  Software 
Engine  ere 

Mvcnotfof  v.sua’.-a'Hjo  Ceefe  rpkowuity  Mown  as  tne  Computer  Graphics  Unnj 
NcentV  tw  awarded  hmi s from  W3He.-v.3i.  EurcfKin  and  North  Am&ican 
-<  «•>  iiir.,1  a rtf  prestkjicus  RftD  proven  and  services  In  I ho  atom  ol 

•vrupuw  annnaww,  a-vj  vuuaVatn  'i  We  are  seekaj  to  iecruii  4 peop'e  for  fi»ed 
if  in  cont'iKts  *»  up  to  .*  («'  f 

A [-ns  1 doctors  rtiraren  assiaam  10  iwMiigate  integrating  computer  arm  nation 
ir>1  mUI-TKO-a 

Hal  no.  10/07. 

A Visua'-zancn  Software  Erg  neer  tc*  me  dcve'opment  of  viauauainri  BOtiawara 
'm  CofTipuiarory/  FWJ  Dynamics 

Ref  no.  flO/97. 

A V-sualirAton  Software  Eng  new  to  develop  ne  w iTettrods  lei  tho  vbualiralpn 
erf  muiiidimorisicnai  data  and  comptex  physical  structural 

Raf  no.  21/07. 

A Visua  rzalon  Software  Engineer  to  wciM  <n  Ido  International  MS  Ccnrie  al 
Manchester.  onuunMaiion  software  lor  ail  d.scipmes 

Raf  na.22/97. 

For  toe  computer  ar-piat  on  post.  tupcrtence  of  UNIX.  CcrCn  and  computer 
ar.  mat  on  syslem*  is  eisent'al  For  tr*  software  engiteermg  posts  e>penen-:ecl 
UNIX.  C or  C *-  area  one  or  mora  ol  compulations)  llu-d  dynamics.  or  modular 
v.suaSzanori  systems  suen  asAV3>sess€iriiau. 

the  ss'arv  win  hAcn  tiw  Academe,  uwary  Ana  Computer  yaaes  in  ins  regon  >;,i 
1 1 4 000  ■ tsn.i  Cu  The  posts  wv.U  all  be  an  initial  fired  lerrn  appommeni  erf  1 /ear 
Y.itn  e»tonsjcp  10  subsequent  yea's  stibieci  10  tunas  o&iJjmrig  a/a'aM. 

For  informal  rtscosaon  about  me  posUcns  ccnlacl  Terry  Hewitt  [tel:  0161  276 
fi&M.  email  wl  ftewilt  irate  a:  Ut)  w A pApw  Qrarl.  [>d  0161  276  6f»c  emat: 
aer.imJSmcc  rcr.te:)  Furti«r  in'crmas-m  and  apfitoat .m  tarns  <An  b*obtar.ecl 
ticm  th*  Dxocta  cl  Personnel  un-stur,  >J  Manchester.  Manchester  MU  PPL. 
ir'^phono  0 16 1 ?75  20?CV  quoting  iho  appicim-ile  reiorencQ  rumtvr  Tr»>  ctoS'rig 
ilitois  Ifl  FoC'uiry  1 M/. 

As  .vi  Equal  OCsxvtun.lius  F.n>|J>,\i.  M.oUn*cry[y»c,ioni*S  DfpXrtffiS  Oi  k it 
vntitA  <|.i.iir,-dr«vf-'n  •10*11  '.Kiiuns  irf  tlwi  romni.rily.  rcgjrtftSS  race, 
itiii’-n.  i>-ncKr  w i1j:.sij  -ly 


BRITISH  CURRICULUM  SCHOOLS 
USA  & CANADA 

If  such  a school  would  interest  you,  please 

Fax  +44  1334  477966 


Book  now 

RSA  Cambridge  CELTA 
4 week  intensive  courses 


INTERNATIONAL  LANGUAGE 
INSTITUTE 

County  Houbb,  Vicar  Lana, 
Leeds  LSI  7JH  Tel  + 44  113  242B8B3 


H 


EDITOR /ECONOMIST, 

AFRICA  (REP:  GW/02/97) 

BASED  CENTRAL  LONDON 

The  HU  Is  the  leading  supplier  of  economic  and  political  information 
to  budnes  worldwide  We  ait  seeking  an  economist  with  a minimum  of 
duee  jean’  regional  experience  to  join  our  editorial  team  cowering  Africa. 

The  rale  involves  editing  and  writing  reports,  forecasts  and  risk 
assessments  to  tight  deadlines.  As  well  as  regional  knowledge,  you 
should  have  significant  editorial  experience  and  a solid  background  in 
macroeconomics.  You  must  be  computer  literate  and  able  to  speak  and 
write  concise  English.  A solid  grounding  in  French  would  be  an 
advantage  Non-HJ  applicants  would  need  to  obtain  UK  wo  A pomitu 
We  offer  a competitive  salary  and  an  excellent  benefits  package. 

If  you  would  like  to  use  and  develop  your  expertise  as  pan  of  a 
first -class  team,  please  write  with  concise  CV,  including  details  of 
current  salary,  to  Richard  Oaughion,  HR  Executive,  at  the  address  below. 
Closing  dates  3rd  Febmary  1997.  Fax:  *44  171  839  2338 
email:  riel  lardclaugluo  n r£  economist. coi  i 


THI  ECONOMIST  INTELLIGENCE  UNIT 
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■mm  IS  HIGWT  STREET 
TtwEUMmiU 

InrOremrcUeli  LONDON  IW1Y  4LR 


University  of  Cambridge,  UK 
Faculty  of  Classics 

University  Lecturer  or  Assistant 
Lecturer  in  Classics 
(Linguistics  and  Philology) 

Applications  for  this  post  (to  atari  on  1 October  1997)  »b  invited 
horn  suitably  qualified  and  experienced  candidates.  Thu  linguistics 
and  Philology  sector*  of  the  Faculty  is  responsible  tor  teachtog 
descriptive  Hnguislcs  ol  Greek  and  Latin  for  Part  I ol  trie  Classical 
Tripos,  and  the  historical  linguistics  of  the  two  languages  and 
comparative  linguistics  ot  the  Indo-European  languages  tor  Part  11.  as 
wefi  as  tor  supervising  graduate  students  working  In  these  fields. 
The  successful  candidate  wftf  be  required  to  take  full  part  in  these 
aclMties  and  to  engage  to  research  relevant  to  the  teaching 
programme 

The  scale  of  stipends  Is  Cl  8.294  • C28.215  for  a University  Lecturer 
and  Cl 5,154  - £19.848  for  a University  Assistant  Lecturer. 

Further  partfcuSara  may  be  obtained  from  Dr  G M King,  Faculty  of 
Classics.  Sidgwick  Avenue.  Cambridge  CBS  9DA  (e-mail: 
gmk20acarn.BC.ulq.  Applications,  Including  a detailed  curriculum 
vitae  and  fist  of  publications  together  with  the  names  of  two  or  llroe 
referees  sbcxJd  be  sent  to  her  at  the  above  adekess  not  later  than 
28th  February  1997. 

There  Is  no  appBcatton  form. 

The  University  follows  an  equal  opportunities  policy. 


SULTANATE  OF  OMAN 

ARABIAN  (WHITE)ORYX  REINTRODUCTION 
PROJECT 

Vacancy  for  Field  Manager 

This  post  will  be  available  in  March.  IW7.  Main  requirements- 
Experience  of  staff  and  camp  management  in  wildlife  project, 
experience  of  and  willingness  to  live  remote  desert  conditions, 
biological  degree  an  advantage.  Duties  include  overall 
organisation  and  administration  or  the  Project  and  assisting  the 
Project  Biologist  in  his  work  to  implement  the  programme  of 
scientific  research  and  monitoring  of  the  oryx  and  other  wildlife 
Post  is  suitable  only  for  a single  or  unaccompanied  male.  Valid 
driving  licence  and  computer  literacy  essential.  Arabic  a wry 
great  advantage,  but  not  essential  if  candidate  willing  to  leant. 
For  further  detuils  contact:  The  Adviser  for  Conservation  of  the 
Environment,  Diwan  of  Royal  Court,  PO  Box  246,  Muscat  113. 
Sultanate  of  Oman.  (Fax  No.  ++  968  740550). 


FINANCE  MANAGERS  intbrnational  HjgJ 

COMMITTEE  (CAMBODIA, FORMER  n/QOSLAVM.RWANDA  ft  °u  . 

assist  in  training  local  staff  accountants,  reviewing  and  »PP 
transactions  to  ensure  compliance  with  gram  rE*lu  . conMo!. 
generating  monthly  financial  reports,  overseeing  Inventory 
and  monitoring  cash  transaction  reports.  suoag 

Requirements:  University  degree  in  accounting.  J)0g 
organizational  and  communications  skills;  rwo  years  ol  acc  [|Uf 
experience;  fund  accounting  and  training  experience:  exP  „ 
with  management  of  (JSAfD  grants/  cooperative  j}8re  .ur. 
knowledge  of  Sun  Acci.  System  a plus.  Positions,  are  f°r 
IRC  offers  a comprehensive  benefits  package  and  compeu 
salaries.  Positions  can  not,  accommodate  dependenis.Conta  • f 
Rtehl  via  fax:  001  212  551  SUOior  send  resume  an 
letter! IRC;  122  East  42ndStreet.  NY, NY.  10168  USA.  • 
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Tlrf  Department  of  International  Polities  Mheeldntoi  its  kind 
In  the  world  and  one  of  the  Ingest  In  Europe.  It  is  one  of  the  leading  research 
departments  in  Its  field  as  reflected  by  Ihe  sward  of  a 5A  In  Ihe  IWS  Research 
AsMMineni  Ewiwe.  One  ot  Ihe  key  renseque aces  o<  this  research  reputation  Is  sn 
eipandlng  and  vibrant  postgraduate  community.  For  dlls  reason  the  Department  Is 
continuing  ihe  expansion  of  Its  postgraduate  programme);  last  year  we  invested 
£ 120X00  In  postgraduate  n pport.  In  addition  lo  tMs  financial  lupport.  Ihe  Department 
alsooffert  raniideraWe  research  back -up,  inducting  office  space,  network  d computer 
sutxms  and  access  la  a conference  fund,  library  (adHtln  are  unrivalled  In  the  UK. 

Research: The  l*pat Imenl  hy ‘mode  A'sla ha  from  the  ESRC  for  Iti  PhD  programme 
and  last  year  received  5 out  ol  Ihe  42  ESRC  awarda  for  Political  Science  and 
International  Relations.  All  research  applications  received  before  24  Febmary  will 
also  be  considered  for  Departmental  And  UWA  teaching  studentships  |5  In  total  for 
1490-97) 

Taught  Courses;  The  Department  hat  four  Masters  programmes  TWn  of  our 
csiabUihed  programmes.  MScFcon  in  StrateglcStudies  and  MScEcon  In  Inicmatlnnal 
Politics,  have  roomily  received  E5RC  recognition  for  bolh  Specialist  and  Research 
Training  degree*  As  a resull.the  Department  has  6 fully-funded  ESRC  studentships 
available  (or  1«7-W  In  addition,  we  have  a recenlly  nlabHshed  MScEcmi  programme 
in  IntrmaUcnal  History  and  a new  MScEcon  In  the  Folllirs  of  the  huropcin  Unlnn. 
Kiihhave  fully-funded  »r  partially  funded  awards  available. 


For  fm thot  details  contact:  Tlio.Roslorarirmfe' 'Secroiai^ 

'THn  Dcpiiiinicnt  of  Irtlcriiylional  Poliliss 
| Univorsity  ol  Wales.  PeiKjIais,  Alxsyslwylh.  Ceiodiyion,  SY23  3DA 
Tel:  0 1 970  (522/08  Fax:  0 1 970  622709 

| e.niciil:ci<:lci*"ab'.*r.;-:ic.iil<;.  Well  silo:  I itt|>://w\w;.al icr.ac.iild-  iitpvAw.7 
l'A<l  II  f N<  I IN  I'l  ACIIINC  AND  KlISIAKC  1 1 


EFL  Programmes 

DIPLOMA  III  T..nrl..r.n  FnQlldli  am  n Forolpri  L nn,-)Lillon  (DTEFL) 

A inoduJm  mnu  ■■ir.rni.  uo.kbu  fot  O.iiJ.ii.io  i.,n>  lino 

CURTIPICATB  III  Ton.-Wno  Er^jiuil.  lai  S|M«  .hr  P,»|-.ni<a  ICTESPI 
A CO, mu  luc  g.|Mnui..-nrf  o'rvJ.miM  EFL  iua.;>.». h wOc«imi  ».ih  ESP 
latching  tou.il 

cum  PI  CAT!  ■’>  Tuo-.i.uiy  Ef.yitvl.  i.k  n r-oou'1  L.mui.nju  (OTCFL) 

A c.oMl  In.  ii.|niih„v  tf't  .|unlif.ovi  i.ia-.Moni  wihl.l.-u  ll.ulr 

‘--•olo-Jon  .-I  k Ja.io,  ■ la»c  if.  i..iua  mol  Hu.i«  M»-|.,.i.i4io1iny  nl 
k AnHo.m  inim) 

CCRTIP1CATK  .1.  1u.  T*..cJ.n.|i  E»ui>n»  iCETUi 

An  Er.n'ioh  null. 4..  ho  • Inovooi'l  n..i„.,|juiii<i..l.  . 

■’-'h'lh™.  kcn.-ltu.ii  Iu,lin«|.<u*  nn.l  i-lu"  |>...  t ...iiLa. ■■  l(|o 

E. am. naunn  in  Ennlmh  •- U.i,|ii,i|1u  ri-ochmn  lSp.».|k 

XO  kutkt.Q,  lMlWI,.J|,.IH  |lk,.#|.k*.  CO.lt Ik.  k D hl*.,(H.  P.  i QW7. 

Oui.niimoni  n*  k. nr, ,.ua^o  nno  Llnu- Umva.a.iv  ul  F.in>. 

W,onh.j*  Pn.k  0*0,  kmalur.  CU-I  JSQ.  UK  A4  l?Ofl 
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Promoting  aacallsnce  In  riuirdi,  ncholarehkp  and 
•ducallon 


• University  of  Essex 


JOURNALIST  or  WRITER? 


Home  study  courses  in  Creative  Writing,  Freelance 
& News  Journalism,  English  Literature  & Poetry 
Start  today  - send  for  free  prospectus 


THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

JGW.  22  Upbrook  Mews.  London  W2  3HG 
fa<  +44 171  706  3780  tmail:  info@lsjournalism.coin 


TEFL  Certificate  & 
Diploma  Courses 

I'V  Iri'.l.mi  I-  I ■•.kkniiKi 


ESP  (Business)  courses 
also  available. 

‘[he  English  Language  Ctr, 
Standbrook  Ha,  Suita  3c. 
2-5  Old  Bond  Street, 
London  W IX  3TB 


& FAIRFAX 

f UNWERSm'OJSA) 

• Irrt  Home  SiuW  degree  pregraros 

• Cra-d'O  lev  pnc»  iBarruig/e.pflfiencB 

• BA.  MBA.  PrtD  etc  prog'ame  In 
most  suOlecrs 

• Entry  any  time 

Pie^ortm  trow  UKupra—nUSwetBeei 
ESS  Office*  (OUWJ,  P.O.  Be*  400 
Peterborough  PER  SOD  U.K. 
Tete/F**:  +44  (0)  1738  23MM 


from  Africa  to  the  Caribbean,  Asia  to  the 
Pacific.  We  are  one  of  the  longest  established 
and  most  respected  development  agencies  in 
the  world  - and  a couple  of  years  coping  with 
the  challenge  of  VSO  will  boost  not  only 
your  self-respect,  but  your  estimation  in  the 
eyes  of  future  employers. 

We  urgently  need:  Graduate  THFL  teachers  for  upgrading 
language  skills  at  education  centres  in  China,  Vietnam, 
Paklsiau,  Indonesia,  Sri  Lanka.  Nepal  and  Cambodia.  You 
need  a degree,  a TEFL  certificate  and  - for  most  posts  - at 
least  6 months'  teaching  experience. 

Experienced  HLT  teachers  with  similar  qualifications  - 
but  of  course  a lot  more  ln-depth  knowledge  and  practice. 
Typical  |obs  would  be  teacher  training  at  rural  resource 
Centres  and  colleges:  teaching  English  to  health  pro- 
fessionals; upgrading  language  skills  among  undergraduate 
trainee  teachers. 


Essential  personal  qualities  should  Include  commitment, 
adaptability,  cultural  sensitivity  and  a sense  of  humour. 
You  should  also  be  aged  between  20  and  70.  without 
dependants,  able  to  spend  at  least  two  years  overseas 
working  for  a 'local'  rate  of  salary  (VSO  provides  a full 
support  package),  and  have  unrestricted  right  of  re-entry 
into  the  UK. 


For  details  and  an  application  form,  please  return  the 
coupon  below,  enclosing  a brief  summary  of  your 
qualifications  and  work  experience. 


NIW  fXIhff  IMli 


Post  to:  Atba  Murphy,  Enquiries  Unit.  VSO.  317  Putney  Bridge  Road,  London  SW1 5 2PN.  Tel. 0181  -780  1331  (24h»} 


uallficaiions 


Telephone 


Address 


»v  . 

- - K . 

" • v't-' 


Emergencies  Coordinator  for 
Southern  and  Central  Africa 

Based  In  Oxford  Salary:  £22,936  p.a.  (UK  taxable) 


The  Emergencies  Coordinator  for  Southern  and 
Central  Africa,  reporting  to  the  Emergencies 
Director,  will  be  responsible  for  ensuring  the 
Emergencies  Department  meets  the  demand 
for  the  fulfilment  of  Oxfam's  strategic 
humanitarian  emergency  response  and 
preparedness  alms  In  that  region.  This  will 
Involve  task  managing  a number  of  Regional 
Emergency  Support  Tbams.  which  will  consist 
of  a varied  combination  of  Emergencies 
Department  staff,  Including  an  Emergencies 
Programme  Assistant,  an  Assistant 
Administrator  and  specialist  advisers  deployed 
'rom  the  Emergencies  Services  teams.  Key 
competencies  Include:  • Proven  analytical  and 
planning  skills  • Leadership  and  management 
Skills  • Experience  and  knowledge  of  the 


c^Kled  m 1942.  Oxfain  works  yrtlh  people  regardless  of 
'*»  or  religion  |n  their  struggle  egalnet  poverty, 
""i UK  and  Ireland  Is  a member  ot  0*fam  International. 


international  humanitarian  sector 
• Three  years  field  experience  of  emergency 
and  developmental  work,  and  preferably  direct 
experience  of  at  least  one  sector  of  Oxfam’s 
inventory  of  technical  skills  deployed  in 
emergency  work  • Ability  to  travel  up  to 
12  weeks  per  year. 

Competence  In  written  and  spoken 

French  and/or  Portuguese  would  also  be  en 

advantage. 

For  further  dotalls  and  an  appfloatlon  form 
ploaao  Band  a largo  »■■  to: 

International  Human  Resources  Department 
quoting  reference  OS/EC/SCA/HM/GW. 

Closing  Date:  28  February  1997. 

Interview  Dale:  To  Be  Arrangod. 


(iXEAM 

Working  toi  a Fairer  World 


COUNTRY 
REPRESENTATIVE 

Nigeria 


As  the  senior  WaterAId  staff  member  In  Nigeria,  you  will  manage  and 
co-ordinate  all  aspects  of  our  work  In  the  country,  based  In  the  Enugu 
and  Benue  States. 

The  position  calls  for  a highly  effective  manager  wfth  considerable 
experience  of  community-managed  water,  sanitation  and  hygiene 
projects  and  proven  planning  and  financial  skills. 

Highly  motivated  wtth  excellent  communication  shills,  you  wHI  also  have 
a relevant  professional  qualification  (probably  cMi  engineering  or 
community  health). 


fepticapts  may  . submit  W mt  Wwljhg  letter  hmiwuiiatsii ^ but  m' 

lAM.  W -in  p wwt 

speoitteatlofl.  Plaare  cfH^  Jackie  Andrews  at  MaMfd,  jPtbice 
Consort  KM*,  27-29  Albert  Imbankrrwnt,  Uodon  SCl '7UB.  Fan 
mt  792454$.  «osttgd«ei  28  F«b  97.  m*)rYfe«K  w/b  24  Mah*ft7. 


£17,829 

£20445 


WiftriUhMMifHdHt 

ctiirjtjMiU(afttHWls 
bimUrivfMWtib 
Upran  M guilj  «f  H< 
Bnwk  UrthchsmaMrii 

ti  inter,  uteUtkn  lad 

hTdMtwhglMdaisHd 
pratfai  trettebdii. 
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Are  middle-class  mothers  powerless  to  resist  their 
children’s  demands  lor  fashion  foods?  Can  poorer 
parents  even  afford  to?  Anne  Karpf  fears  the  worst 

Vegetables  matter 


I A / EVE  had  a national  panic 
\/\f  about  the  safety  of  food,  i 
V V and  one  about  the  safety  of 
children,  so  it  was  not  going  to  be  ■ 
Long  before  they  conjoined  to  pro- 
duce a national  panic  about  children 
and  food.  It  duly  arrived  last  week, 
with  the  publication  in  Britain  of  a 
new  study  earned  out  for  the  Can- 
cer Research  Campaign,  which 
claimed  that  today's  children  run  a 
greater  risk  of  cancer  because  they 
refuse  to  eat  vegetables. 

The  proposed  solution  was  novel: 
Hincc  children  relish  the  various 
flavourings  added  to  crisps,  why  not 
add  them  to  fr oxen  vegetables  to 
produce  prawn -cocktail  flavoured 
carrots,  or  ronst-becf-and-muslard 
flavoured  broccoli?  It  tuny  he  n brave 
new  world,  hut  for  the  food  manufac- 
turers it’s  also  a rewarding  one. 

This  Isn't  the  first  panic  about 
children  and  food.  But  previous 
bursts  of  public  anxiety  were  con- 
fined to  Britain,  and  this  is  Euro- 
wiile.  'rhere  was  recent  alarm  in 
France,  for  example,  when  Mc- 
Donald's announced  that  one  of  its 
city  brandies  was  laying  on  a free 
bus  service  to  shuttle  out-of-town 
lyete  schoolchildren  in  for  tin  quick 
dig  Mac  during  their  lunch  hour. 
And  an  Italian  survey  recently  found 
that,  veal  aside,  kalian  children’s  food 
preferences  are  just  as  restricted  as 
their  British  counterparts.  That 
vaunted,  feted  Mediterranean  diet 
is.  it  seems,  being  junked. 

Although  die  current  anxiety  has 
a broader,  more  symbolic  dimen- 
sion. contemporary  kids  certainly  1 
have  refined  the  art  of  faddism. 
There’s  one  family  in  which  the 
older  child  will  eat  only  bow-shaped 
pasta,  and  the  younger  refuses  any 
but  twirl-shapes.  Hearing  such  tales 
l used  to  feel  complacent:  my  chil- 
dren have  never  eaten  a spoonful  of 
commercially  prepared  baby  food 
and  have  been  fed  exclusively  on  a 
wide  range  of  fresh,  home-made 
meals.  Nutritionally,  ! belong  with 
the  angels.  But,  alas,  their  adventur- 
ousness with  food  hasn't  lasted,  and 
my  seven-year-old  is  a new  recruit 
to  the  faddist  ranks.  What’s  more, 
inevitably,  as  a result  of  my  zeal,  her 
unattainable  object  of  desire  is  a 
chicken  nugget. 


CAR  HIRE 


Car  Rental  £89.00  per  week 

& FREE  HOTEL  ACCO M MOD  ATiON 


This  Winter  you  can  rent  a car  for 
£89.00  which  is  the  lowest  price  ito 
anywhere  in  the  UK.  Added  to 
this  we  are  throwing  in  three 
days  accommodation  for  four 
people  absolutely  free. 


Contact  nt  for  n qunt.itioiv- 

Tel:  (+44)  1908  631  144 
Fax:  (+44)  1900  373  090 


tv 

9 | 0 . 


But  our  children's  preferences 
and  our  anxiety  over  them  are 
shaped  by  much  more  than  indivi- 
dual hopes  Had  tastes.  Although  eat- 
ing seems  like  the  most  personal 
activity,  it's  actually  one  of  the  most 
culturally  determined.  My  daughter 
can  name  every  product  that  her 
friends  eat  regularly:  when  the  gap 
between  what  a child  and  its  peers 
eat  is  too  great,  the  child  feels  un- 
comfortable — to  children  confor- 
mity in  food  is  as  important  as  in 
clothes.  Indeed,  a study  has  shown 
that  a child  who  prefers  peas  to  car- 
rots will,  if  seated  with  children  who 
prefer  carrots,  choose  carrots  over 
peas,  and  after  a few  days  will  say 
that  they  actually  prefer  them. 

Food  has  long  been  the  site  of 
power  struggles  between  parents 
and  children,  but  what  has  changed 
over  the  past  20  years  has  been  the 
creation  of  a children's  culinary 
ghetto.  In  traditional  cultures  chil- 
dren and  adults  eat  the  same  food 
together,  but  in  the  West,  kids  have 
become  a lucrative  marketing 
niche,  with  products  targeted  en- 
tirely at  them.  Nursery  food  was  al- 
ways bland,  but  it  was  n variant  of 
adult  food:  today's  children  occupy  a 
cordoned-off  zone  of  spaghetti 
hoops  and  turkey  dinosaurs. 

In  some  sense,  this  is  fine:  chil- 
dren use  food  to  differentiate  them- 
selves from  adults.  Anthropologist 
Allison  James  has  argued  that 
sweets  — their  ingredients,  texture 
and  the  way  they’re  eaten  (pur  in 
the  mouth,  taken  out,  put  in  again) 
— blatantly  violate  the  culture  of 
adult  eating.  Indeed,  children  s cul- 
ture inverts  the  rules  of  adults’  cul- 
ture: what  we  prize,  they  trash,  and 
vice  versa  — all  part  of  the  great 
psycho-social  separation  from  par- 
ents that  children  must  engage  in. 

But  the  might  of  the  food  compa- 
nies lias  changed  the  picture;  food 
is  now  entertainment.  Cartoon  char- 
acters, already  familiar  to  children 
from  toys  and  television,  saturate 
their  daily  meals:  regularly  used  to 
I market  convenience  foods  to  kids, 

I “character  licensing"  is  a billion-dol- 
, lar  industry.  McDonald's  set  a trend 

I in  the  1960s,  introducing  the  Ronald 
McDonald  clown  to  help  establish 
the  company’s  dominance  — espe- 


m 


cially,  a senior  vice-president  of  the  j 
company  admitted  recently,  in 
countries  that  had  no  hamburger 
tradition. 

Children's  food  is  heavily  adver- 
tised on  television:  one  survey 
found  that  more  than  half  of  all  ad- 
vertisements during  a week  of  chil- 
dren's television  were  for  food  and 
soft  drinks  (most  laced  with  fat, 
sugar  or  both),  eight  times  higher 
than  for  any  other  category,  iticlud- 


ILLUSTflATlON.  ANDRZEJ  KRAUZE 

ing  toys.  In  another  survey,  85  per 
cent  of  children  had  asked  a parent 
to  buy  them  a food  they'd  seen  ad- 
vertised on  TV  and,  given  their  fa- 
bled "pester  power",  got  iL  Studies 
have  shown  that  quite  small  children 
are  ferociously  brand  loyal,  with  a 
remarkable  memory  for  jingles. 

All  this  is  undeniable,  but  it's  also 
true  that  many  current  fears  are 
misplaced.  The  Cancer  Research 
Campaign  study  was  carried  out 
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among  working-class  families,  and 
yet  a Mintel  survey  found  that  poor 
people  were  much  less  likely  to 
worry  about  nutrition  than  rich. 
Tliis  isn't  because  they're  feckless, 
but  because  they’ve  so  much  else  to 
worry  about:  it's  well  documented  ! 
now  that  eating  healthily  is  dean; 
and  isn’t  an  option  for  the  poor  - 1 

simply  providing  enough  food  for  I 
their  children  is  their  priority.  As  ] 
food  researcher  Suzi  Leather  has  i 
pointed  out,  convenience  foods  may  ' 
be  high  in  fat  and  sugar  but  they're 
predictable  and  entail  less  wastage 
— "if  you  are  poor,  you  cannot  af- 
ford mistakes".  So  the  children  of 
the  middle  classes  eat  better  but 
their  parents  worry  more. 

Whenever  the  subject  of  children  I 
and  food  is  raised,  women  are  in  for 
blame.  Tliis  time  it's  been  hinted  ; 
that,  by  acquiescing  in  their  chil- 
dren's prohibitions  and  preferences, 
mothers  have  been  morally  lax:  in- 
deed, fibre  and  moral  fibre  have  be- 
come closely  linked  in  the  popular ; 
imagination  — as  if  a deficiency  nf 
the  latter  has  caused  a deficit  of  the 
former.  In  fact,  women  are  subjected 
to  competing  maternal  ideologic 
the  good  mother  must  maintain  the 
family  harmony  ami  its  health.  In 
creasingly,  we  find  ourselves  unable 
simultaneously  to  do  both. 

When  anxiety  sweeps  across  d* 
country  like  a Mexican  wave. 
can  be  sure  it  also  carries  broadtr 
concerns.  A panic  about  the  uo 
healthiness  of  mir  children’s  M 
with  its  polarised  imagery  <F' 
children,  impure  fund)  express 
potent,  if  conflicting,  fears  about  m 
world  and  the  adn  Iteration  of  our  tu 
lure.  After  air  and  water,  food  is  lb- 
most  important  tiling  we  iugeM 
current  anxiety  speaks  of  the  ptvv 
tration  of  agribusiness  into  ib 
heart  of  our  children,  polluting-* 
very  marrow  with  the  Big  C. 

For  more  than  a decade,  tow- 
education  campaigns  iiave  plied  “■ 
with  information  about  a healin;- 
diet  and,  with  the  stamp  of 
erism,  urged  us  to  exercise  jtta* 
ual  choice  to  become  healthier.no" 
our  children  are  using  that  *** 
touted  choice  to  eat  unhealiMi 
Middle-class  families,  eating  or . 
ganic  to  counter  a sense  of  j 
lessness  in  the  face  « ®' 
omnipotent  food  industry,  fjnlll^  j 
themselves  powerless  in  the  tace 
children  subsisting  solely  on 
Pops  and  Hula  Hoops.  So  the  cwj 
rent  panic  also  evokes  if®®**  ' 
children  bloated  not  just  with  rat 
also  with  power,  an  army  of  un 
tainable  kids. 

CLASSIFIED^ 


PRICES  PER  WEEK 

PROM  Wm  (MouMuaowavM) 

a LOW,  LOW  PRICES  a GREAT  SERVICE  FROM  A WORLDWIDE 
COMPANY  M FULLY  INCLUSIVE  RATES  a WIDE  RANGE  OF 
VEHICLES  a OVER  60  LOCATIONS  NATIONWIDE 
a CALL  WRITE  OR  FAX  TO  OUR  CENTRAL  RESERVATIONS 

TELEPHONE  FACSIMILE 

01494  442  110  01494  474  732 

TMvnV  CM  KMUL 1HE  Otfl  COUIIHQUK  HBHDKKfl  WHO  MH  WYCQMK  BUCKS.  HP  11  SOT 


Though  ffw  Autumn  and  Wirt  er  period 
you  can  hire  a Flat  Onquacento  to  £91.00 
pa  week  inducing  VAT.  COW.  wiimited 
Mileage  and  Ml  flAC-'AA  mwioerertp. 

A -Meet  and  Grew1  service  la  also  available 
el  GaMck  and  Heeihiow  airports 
Pius  gsk  3 days  free  accornmodaticn  ai 
oneol  250  hotels  throughout  the  UK  (wi>- 
ieci  to  conditions). 


WEEKLY  DAILY  7* 
hi  00  13.00 


MARTINS 

— — Specialist* 

Persona!  meet  A greet  servin'  tit 
Heathrow  A G/uwiei  .Urpnrts 

fax 

+44  12568-UQ.tf 


UK  AIRPORT  CAR  HI RIi.it 
MANCHIttTliK,  (J  AT  WICK, 
1 1 RAT  II  ROW  & I.UTON 


Full  range-  ni'lhr  burn  mol'.-l  C4I1 
from  £109.00  pur  wl.  Hilly  Incln- 
ilic.  7 Ujy/2-i  Hour  service  an«l  c«J- 
Ircnon  from  Alrpari  Terminal. 

Tel  +4+  let  499  364} 
rax  +44  161  281  1091 
Airport  Crr  Hemal 

85,  Queuu  way,  HdU  Green.  Qlejdte, 
CbesMre,  SKS  3HG 


» martins 

<44  1256  843035 
+44  125624448 

Quote  ref:  QDWK96 


NEVER  HIRE  A CAR  UNTIL 
YOU  HAVE  CHECKED 
KENDALL'S  PRICES 

ZOO  Rne  Care.  Vena,  Estates. 

7.  12  & tSSeaiaa  lor  Hire. 
Airport  CoSectlon. 
KENDALL  CARS 
34  AldOBhot  Rd..  QuMud  QU2  OAF 
Td:  +44  1483874434 
Fax:  +44  146334781 


F1ATONOOKEHTO  hi  00  13.00 

FORD  FIESTA  11200  18  00 

N133AJJMCRA  11000  17.00 

FORD  ESCORT  133JX)  1900 

FCflDMOflEO  147.00  21.00 

LONDCN-NEATHROW-CATWICK 
TBLN»  44  1342  633338 
FAXi-00  44  1342  632311 
orjvbri  Hurr  be  oven  at  yiahb  old 


To  place  your  advertisement 
Tel: +44(0)  161  834  8686 
or 

Fui  +44(01 161  8394436 


Hiring  a car  In  /fadl 
the  UK  this 

OUR  PRIC^  W'U- 
NOT  BE  BEATEN 

Unlimited  mileage «*** 

greet  at  ManchesterlLoW>n 

£99  p* 

New  Cars  fully  fncfasW  , 

TELi+44  Jf  , 

BAX-  *44  1483  flggj°U 

ROBERT  WHrrun 
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Th9  Mob  is  under  fire.  Its  leaders  are  being  arrested  in  the  US  and  back  in  Italy.  But  there  are  other  younger  and  meaner  gangs  on  the  streets. 
Should  the  cops  be  celebrating  or  worried?  Richard  Thomas  in  Washington,  John  Hooper  in  Rome,  and  David  Hoarst  in  Moscow  report 


Godfathers  start 
to  feel  the  heat 


FOR  "Little  Nick"  Corozzo,  the 
end  of  year  celebrations  wc-re 
decidedly  muted.  It  was  not 
just  that  he  was  arrested  in  the  week 
running  up  to  Christmas;  it  was  also 
the  manner  in  which  the  swoop  was 
conducted,  ('floating  FBI  officers, 
depriving  him  of  even  the  dignity  of 
being  picked  up  in  a smart  Armani 
suit,  nabbed  him  as  he  waded  out  of 
the  Florida  ocean  wearing  nothing 
1ml  a pair  of  floral  swimming  trunks. 

It  was  ;i  filling  end  lu  a monumen- 
tally had  year  for  the  Mob.  Follow- 
ing u series  of  high-profile  arrests  in 
New  York,  Detroit,  Boston,  New 
Orleans  and  Chicago,  the  name  of 
Nicholas  Corozzo  has  been  added 
in  a growing  number  of  alleged 
Mafia  bosses  either  awaiting  trial  or 
serving  long  prison  sentences. 

Tlie  authorities  have  charged 
Corozzo  will)  20  counts  of  at- 
tempted murder,  loan-sharking  and 
racketeering,  claiming  he  was  head 
I of  the  powerful  New  York  Gnmbino 
family  and  recent  successor  to  John 
! 'J'apfier  Don"  Gotti  (himself  sen- 
iinced  to  life  without  parole  in  June 
ftiitf).  Alongside  Corozzo  eight  of 
liis  "soldiers”  have  also  been 
charged  with  racket  it-ring.  while 
another  big  name  in  Gainbino  cir- 
cles. Joseph  Watts,  ;t  reputed  long- 
serving  hitman  for  the  family,  is  also 
facing  trial  for  murder. 

It  it's  looking  bad  for  the  Gnmbi- 
i Ms.  the  rival  crime  family,  the 
fanovese,  can  be  feeling  little 
chiqiicr.  last  August,  a federal 
judge  in  Brooklyn  ordered  that  Vin- 
cent  "The  Chin"  Gigante,  alleged  to 
I be  die  head  of  the  family,  who  has 
evaded  capture  for  years  by  feigning 
madness  and  walking  the  streets  in 
I hi s pyjamas,  was  physically  and 
j mentally  competent  to  stand  trial, 
i l*o  months  earlier,  19  suspected 
Genovese  members  — including 
three  men  alleged  to  be  Gigante’s 
under-boss,  street  boss  and  con- 
iigliere  respectively  — had  been  ar- 
rested in  Westchester  county. 

And  to  cap  it  all,  last  March  the 
Feds  in  Detroit  claimed  their  great- 
f*1  prize:  Jack  Tocco,  allegedly  the 
longest-serving  Mafia  boss  of  all 
time  who  is  reputed  to  have  taken 
oyer  the  city’s  Mob  in  1979.  With 
him.  17  alleged  Mafia  fclite  were 
rounded  up,  prompting  the  local  FBI 
to  crow  that  it  had  "driven  a stake 
through  the  heart  of  Cosa  Nostra". 

“It's  been  a great  year,"  a senior 
American  anti-Mafia  agent  says. 
Not  only  in  terms  of  quantity,  with 
Plenty  of  arrests,  but  also  In  terms 
tnquslity  — we  are  getting  bosses 
and  under-bosses,  not  just  runners 
ana  bookmakers."  What  this  roll- 
°*  mdictments  amounts  to  is  the 
systematic  decimation  of  the  top 
aytT  of  organised  crime  in  America, 
oriy-two  bosses  have  been  con- 
™-tmi  in  the  past  three  years  alone. 

aTm"?  80  ma,,y  now  *n  custody 
mat  Mob  cultural  clubs,  funded  by 
ornier  dons,  are  reported  to  have 
*P  unB  up  within  prisons  as  an  insti- 
onnl  extension  of  the  clubhouses1 
... . mobsters  hang  out  on  the 
i*.  Jh?  dubs  provide  a way  of 
passing  the  long  hours;  which-ls  just 

win  ,a?  lVany  the  apprehended 
^■ndlheir  lives  behind  bars, 

.ft  similarly  grim  story,  from  the 
afia  s point  of  view,  is  to  be  told  in 
L5™me]and  of  Cosa  Nostra  - 


Sicily.  On  New  Year’s  Eve,  38  mob- 
sters were  sentenced  by  a Sicilian 
court  to  a total  of  328  years  in  jail. 
The  trial  wns  the  culmination  of  a 
legal  process  set  in  motion  more 
than  a decade  ago  by  the  crusading 
anti-Mafia  judges,  Giovanni  Falcone 
and  Paolo  Borsellino,  and  repre- 
sents a posthumous  last  laugh  for 
them  — they  were  both  blown  up  by 
the  Mafia  within  a month  of  each 
other  in  Sicily  in  19112. 

Such  is  tlie  impact  of  the  new 
drive  to  eradicate  Cotm  Nostra  that  a 
note  of  triumphalism  has  entered  the 
voices  of  the  authorities  in  both  Italy 
mid  (lie  US.  Some  agents  are  now  to 
be  heard  openly  speculating  about 
lire  previously  unthinkable:  has  the 
war  against  the  Mob  been  won?  Is 
the  Mafia  as  washed-up  as  Corozzo 
was  on  that  Honda  beach?  To  appre- 
ciate fully  the  scale  of  the  Mafin's 
rout  you  have  to  switch  focus  to  the 
snuill  island  of  Pianosa.  off  the  coast 
of  Tuscany,  where  another  promi- 
nent mobster.  Salvatore  Biondo.  was 
being  held  last  month  in  a maximum 
security  prison.  Shortly  before  5am 
on  December  Hi  a guard  peered  into 
Biomlo’s  cell,  as  he  had  done  every 
15  minutes  since  the  start  of  his  shift; 
what  the  guard  saw  then  had  him 
bellowing  for  assistance. 

Biondo.  a member  of  die  San 
l-oren/.n  clan  of  the  Sicilian  Mafia, 
wa>  dangling  from  the  bars  of  his 
window  bv  a makeshift  noose  fash- 
ioned from  his  bedding.  He  was 
dead  by  the  time  die  guards  cut  him 
down.  He  was  tlie  second  mafioso 
to  kill  himself  in  less  than  a month, 
and  the  sixth  in  three  years.  Such 
behaviour  within  the  Mafia  is  just 
not  done.  "Men  of  honour"  do  not 
take  their  own  lives  — the  very  idea 
is  perceived  as  a sign  of  weakness 
and  enshrined  as  a taboo  in  their 
code  of  behaviour.  In  the  way  of 
these  things,  anyone  who  hinted  at 
suicidal  tendencies  would  be  mur- 
dered by  their  Mafia  jailmates  be- 
fore they  could  get  close  to  doing 
the  job  for  themselves:  a weak  man 
is  a vulnerable  man,  and  a vulnera- 
ble man  might  talk. 

Suicides  are  just  one  indication 
that  the  Mafia  is  losing  its  edge,  as 
tlie  fear  and  respect  that  they  once 
commanded  and  which  divided  the 
"men  of  honour”  from  common 
criminals  are  gradually  whittled 
away.  Members  can  no  longer  rely 
on  corruptible  Italian  politicians  and 
judges  to  escape  justice. 

In  Catania,  for  example,  a single 
public  works  project  to  build  an 
exhibition  centre  cost  $100  million 
of  taxpayers’  money.  It  is  reckoned 
by  prosecutors  to  have  generated 
$20  million  in  kickbacks  for  tlie 
Mafia  and  politicians.  That  sort  of 
money  is  not  easily  replaced,  partic- 
ularly since  Cosa  Nostra  no  longer 
has  tlie  same  pivotal  role  in  (he 
international  heroin  trade  it  played 
in  the  early  1980s. 

And  then  there  are  the  arrests. 
The  Italian  families  have  been  torn 
apart  as  members  have  been  identi- 
fied, npprehended  and  sentenced  to 
long  jail  terms  after  massive  police 
operations. 

In  February  1993,  Salvatore 
Riina,  the  "boss  of  bosses"  of  the 
dominant  Mafia  dan,  from  Corleone 
near  Palermo,  was  taken  into  cus- 
tody — as  was  his  second  in  com- 


Arius  control  . . . Former  Mafia  hilimin  Giovanni  tinmen,  escorted  by  police  in  Palermo,  Sicily,  InHt 
May,  is  alleged  to  hove  carried  out  die  bombing  that  killed  Judge  Falcone  morcGriAPH.  allessancwo  r-i.ii  -Anna 


maud,  Leolucn  Bngarclla.  Of  even  1 
greater  symbolic  significance  was 
the  arrest  last  May  of  Giovanni 
Brusca,  alleged  to  have  ordered  the 
murder  of  the  Ifi-ycar-old  son  of  an 
informer  :uul  disposed  of  the  body 
in  acid.  It  is  an  indication  of  how 
complete  has  been  the  ruin  of  flu* 
Italian  Mafia  that  nv  come  full  cir- 
cle, for  it  was.  Brusca  who  is  alleged 
to  have  carried  oui  the  bombing 
that  killed  Falcone  in  1992. 

Italian  jinlice  ni*orl  (hat  t In- 
Mafia  lias  reln-nelied,  both  in  terms, 
of  it*  geographic  spread  and  in 
I'-rms  of  its  activities.  It  has  crawled 
back  into  its  sJn-ll.  confining  iiseif 
mainly  to  iis  home  base,  Sicily, 
where  it  relies  ever  more  heavily 
upon  its  traditional  source  of  in- 
come, extortion. 

Followers  of  the  Mob  in  America 
report  the  same  tendency  towards 
caution  and  retrenchment.  The  days 
of  the  flashy  crime  baron,  proud  to 
be  known  as  such,  are  over.  Discre- 
tion is  tlie  watch-word  now. 

rHAT  Corozzo  should  al- 
legedly have  been  chosen  to 
be  head  of  the  New  York 
Mob  was  indicative  in  itself:  by  the 
standards  of  the  good  old  days, 
when  dons  were  prominent  on  the 
social  scene,  he  was  a relatively  ob- 
scure figure.  He  preferred  to  oper- 
ate out  of  a small  office  overlooking 
a courtyard  rather  than  from  the 
conventional  social  club  HQ. 

Others  have  adopted  a different 
tack  and  are  trying  to  repackage 
themselves  as  harmless  goons  — 
Ho!lywood-8tyle  caricatures  without 
the  nasty  bits.  John  Gotti  Jnr,  for 
from  following  in  his  father’s  awe- 
some footsteps,  appears  more 
regularly  in  the  society  and  gossip 
columns  than  crime  pages.  Just 
when  Corozzo’s  arrest  was  making 
headlines,  Gotti  Jnr  was  in  the  news- 
papers on  tlie  strength  of  haring 
secured  a box  of  tills  Christmas's 
must-have  children's  gift,  Tickle-Me 
Elmo.  Some  Godfather,  he.  “He’s  a 
joke,"  n law  enforcement  officer  in 
New  York  says. 

"Tlie  pattern  now  is  (hat  as  soon 
as  someone  is  named  head  of  a fam- 
ily, tlie  FBI  arc  knocking  on  their 
door  with  Indictments,"  a US  anti- 
Mafia  agent  says.  "We  Iiave  served 
notice  tliut  high  profile  is  high  risk." 
It  all  points  to  a dramatic  loss  of 
nerve,  a haemorrhaging  of  confi- 
dence. And  if  tlie  Mafia  is  sapped  of 
courage,  if  it  lacks  the  will  and  the 
ruthlessness  required  to  instil  fear 


in  others  and  generate  a sense  of 
horrible-  mystery,  then  what  lias  it 
got  left?  So  is  it  nil  over? 

Ilns  Mario  I’uzo,  author  of  The 
Gn<  I father,  got  it  right  with  llu-  title 
nf  his  new  work:  Tlie  liisl  Don?  If 
tin-  anli-Mafia  fmo-s  allow  ihnt  noli- 
nf  triumphalism  to  impair  llu-ir  jutlg- 
iwiit,  ami  i.-ikt*  their  «->-<*  off  the  hall.  1 

ili'-y  may  y«-l  lu  regret  it.  Ilu- 

evidence  is  that  flu.-  I'.-ln-uchim-ni 
u in  luu bli-dly  taking  plno-  on  both 
s'nli-s  of  ilu-  Allantic  >luniM  not  Iji- 
misdiagnosi-d  as  ,i  cn  titii-il  death. 

In  Italy  police  believe  ilu-  k-aili  i- 
ship  of  the  Malin  has  been  devolved 
to  one  or  two  im-ii  — the  names  of 
Bernardo  Pimveii/ano  and  Pietro 
Aglieri  are  mentioned  — who  are 
reckoned  to  he  opposed  to  further 
confrontation  with  the  state.  A qui- 
eter Cosa  Nostra  can  safely  be  pre- 
dicted for  1997.  but  that  may  not 
necessarily  mean  tamer. 

"The  Mafia  is  not  finished,"  says 
Vittorio  Teresi,  one  of  Palermo's 
most  experienced  prosecutors.  "It 
runs  protection  rackets  in  all  the 
cities  on  Sicily,  controls  drug  traf- 
ficking on  the  grand  scale  and  has  a 
grip  on  the  labour  market. 

"There  are  towns  like  Agrigento 
where  the  award  of  public  contracts 
is  still  entirely  controlled  by  Cosa 
Nostra  and  its  political  and  eco- 
nomic contacts.  In  Palermo,  there  Is 
not  a single  supermarket  which  is 
not  directly  or  indirectly  controlled 
by  its  clans.  The  Mafia  has  always 
had  an  Immense  capacity  for  reha- 
bilitation and  after  its  traditional  po- 
litical godfathers  fell,  It  soon  found 
others." 

And  then  there  are  the  nascent 
but  rapidly  growing  crime  gangs  of 
the  old  Eastern  Bloc.  Tlie  Russian 
police  denies  the  Mafiya  exists 
abroad,  but  agencies  around  tlie 
world  seem  all  too  aware  of  a grow- 
ing threat  The  FBI  listed  26  organ- 
ised crime  groups  comprising  200 
gangs  operating  in  17  US  cities,  run 
mostly  by  Russian-speaking  natu- 
ralised US  citizens. 

The  US-based  Russian  Mafiya  litis 
its  own  John  Gold  figure,  Vyacheslav 
Ivankov,  who  goes  by  the  monicker 
Yniranchik  "the  Japanese".  Under 
him  the  Ruasiaii  rice  operations 
based  in  Little  Odessa,  tile  small 
emlgrt  community  on  Brighton 
Beach  In  New  York,  expanded  to  a 
nationwide  network  . of  gangs. 
Yaponchlk  was  arrOsted  in  1995,  but 
too  late  — he  had  already  built  up  a 
turnover  of  billions  of  dollars.  . 

The  Russians  are  made  all  the 


mure  ] mien l in  their  muvr  into 
American  and  Kurupi-nu  markets  by 
the  strong  backing  — political  and 
financial  — they  are  n reiving  from 
corrupt  goYLTiimcui  officials.  Key 
ktisMiin  ministries,  such  as  defence 
and  agriculture,  are  riddled  with 
corrupt  ion.  and  are  used  by  crime 
gangs  as  sioiiivi's  of  i-.'i-y  money  and 
for  help  in  InmnkTiiig  profits 
abroad.  L.l  General  Ivan  Surriuk. 
head  of  the  National  LVntrnl  Bm  emi 
of  Imi-i-p'd  in  Moscow.  >ay-v  lh.il  tin- 
Mafiya  sla^he>  up  to  $12  hi) lion 
abroad  each  year. 

A joint  operation  by  the  Russian 
police  and  FBI  recently  uncovered 
the  illegal  export  by  n foriuei  minis- 
ter of  diamonds  worth  $1-10  million. 
An  army  chief  is  reputed  to  have 
helped  the  Mafiya  transport  n whole 
butter  factory  out  of  the  country. 
Apart  from  money,  tlie  oilier  huge 
source  of  Mafiya  income  is  drugs. 
Russia  is  now  the  favoured  route  the 
Colombian  drug  cartels  use  to  get  co- 
caine from  Latin  America  to  Europe. 
Shipments  of  cocaine  with  street 
values  of  $100  million  have  been  in- 
tercepted in  tins  labelled  as  pork. 

The  result  of  all  this  new  activity 
is  felt  by  the  Mafia  in  America. 
What  was  once  a virtual  crime 
monopoly  for  the  old  Italian  families 
has  become  a crowded  and  frag- 
mented market,  in  part  because  of 
the  campaign  by  law  enforcement 
agencies  against  the  big  boys. 

As  well  as  the  growing  influence 
of  the  ruthless  Russian  gangs,  Chi- 
nese Triads  and  Japanese  yakuzu 
compete  for  the  spoils.  On  the  west 
coast  of  the  United  States,  Korean 
gangs  are  active  alongside  Mexican 
organised  crime  collectives,  which 
recruit  from  the  smaller  street 
gangs  of  young  disaffected  Latinos. 

Although  this  means  that  the 
power  of  individual  organisations  is 
lessened,  it  makes  the  task  of  moni- 
toring criminal  activity  more  diffi- 
cult: a multinational  kaleidoscope  of 
villains  has  taken  the  pjnee  of  the 
former  Mob  simplicity.  America’s 
Mafia  Is  no  longer  the  meanest 
force,  on  the  streets,  ft  needs  time  to 
retrench  and  by  the  time  U feels 
strong  enough  to  come  out  fighting 
the  opjioaitlon  will  have  become 
even  tougher.  Uke  in  an  old  family 
business,  sclerosis  may  he  setting 
In.  Why  work  so  hard  when  your 
family’s  American  dreams  have 
come  true  and  even  been  mytholo- 
gised in  tlie  movies?  The  Godfather 
Part  IV?  Italians  may  not  be  playing 
the  leading  roles. 
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Wings  of  change 


Paul  Evans 

Sometimes  the  important 
changes  in  the  world  around 
us  happen  so  subtly  and 
quickly  that  when  we're  looking  the 
other  way,  they  slip  by  unnoticed, 
Changes  in  the  countryside  are  often 
on  a ratchet:  once  they  change, 
there's  no  going  back.  So  it  was 
when  I realised  that  the  fields  near 
where  I live  are  now  devoid  of  some 
uf  ihe  wild  living  beings  which  char- 
acterised I he  local  fanned  landscape. 

Where  are  the  partridges  that 
would  crouch  low  in  a furrow  and 
then  rocket  away  with  a clatter  of 
wings  when  approached  before  glid- 
ing buck  to  earth?  Where  ore  the  lap- 
wings with  their  marvellous  aerial 
dances  and  thrilling  calls?  Have  they 
fled  because  of  the  way  the  manage 
ment  of  the  fields  has  changed?  Or 
have  they  been  frightened  off  by  sur- 
rounding development . which  has 
brought  mote  jteople,  more  clogs 
and  summer  fires?  It’s  only  a small 
example  of  the  big  picture*  through- 
out lowland  Britain  that  now 
amounts  to  an  ecological  crisis. 

The  wildlife  of  Britain  has  been 
dependent  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween agriculture  and  nature  for 
thousands  of  years.  Changes  in  agri- 
culture always  mean  changes  for 


wildlife,  but  the  changes  over  the 
past  20  years  have  been  more  pro- 
found than  at  any  time  in  history. 
Farmland  birds  that  were  once  com- 
mon are  disappearing  as  a result  of 
changes  in  farming  methods  which 
increase  production  and  destroy  the 
natural  environment.  According  to 
recent  surveys,  between  1969  and 
1994,  tree  sparrows  declined  by  89 
per  cent,  common  partridges  by  82 
per  cent,  turtle  doves  by  77  per  cent 
and  skylarks  by  58  per  cent. 

Most  British  butterflies,  43 
species,  are  dependent  on  farming, 
and  many,  like  the  marsh  fritillary 
and  the  brown  bairslreak  are  now  in 
rapid  decline.  Another  three  species 
have  become  extinct.  Pollution  and 
filling  in  ponds  have  had  a devastat- 
ing effect  on  reptiles  and  amphibians. 

Increased  ploughing,  heavy  pesti- 
cide and  fertiliser  use  and  other 
forms  of  agricultural  change  have 
seen  off  semi-natural,  flower-rich 
meadows  and  pastures.  In  Worces- 
tershire, for  example,  64  per  cent  of 
this  sort  of  grassland  has  been  de- 
stroyed. which  means  that  once 
common  wild  flowers  like  cowslip, 
ragged  robin,  hay  rattle,  sneeze- 
wort.  ox-eye  daisy  and  green- 
winged  orchid  are  disappearing. 

Conservation  organisations  nego- 
tiate in  Britain  and  at  Brussels,  urg- 


ing that  many  of  the  subsidies 
British  farmers  receive  from  Eu- 
rope for  food  production  should  be 
replaced  by  new  forms  of  subsidy  to 
act  as  incentives  for  conservation. 

Critics  of  subsidies  do  not  believe 
this  would  be  sufficient  to  solve  the 
wildlife  problem,  even  if  it  could  be 
implemented.  They  believe  local  au- 
thority planning  regulations  should 
be  extended  so  that  farmers  would 
have  to  seek  permission  before  de- 
stroying hedges,  ponds  or  meadows.  I 
On  top  of  devastating  agricultural 
changes,  more  and  more  farmland 
is  being  buried  under  concrete.  Re- 
cent figures  published  by  the  Coun- 
cil for  the  Protection  of  Rural 
England  show  that  even  the  govern- 
ment department  responsible  for 
protecting  farmland  has  failed  to 
safeguard  even  our  most  valuable 
agricultural  land  from  irreversible 
| development.  Between  1988  and 
I 1995  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Fisheries  and  Food  failed  to  object 
to  planning  applications  involving 
development  of  an  area  more  than 
10  times  the  size  of  Bristol. 

Despite  a deep  affinity  for  wildlife 
and  the  countryside,  conservation 
has  failed.  There  seems  very  little  ap- 
petite for  a wider  public  debate  about 
land  rights  and  ownership.  There  is 
little  political  weight  behind  reforms 
which  would  inconvenience  modern 
agribusiness  and  development. 
Britain's  vanishing  wildlife  deserves 
a more  creative  and  radical  response. 


ChOSS  Leonard  Barden 


KEITH  AEKELL,  the  Derby  * 
grandmaster,  has  won  the 
Leigh  Interests  £3,000  Grand  Prix 
for  file  best  overall  results  in  UK 
congresses  during  1996.  Arkell 
travelled  thousands  of  miles,  finish- 
ing first  or  second  in  14  congresses 
before  the  runner-up  Mark  Hebden 
faltered  in  the  final  event  at  Isling- 
ton, north  London. 

What  happened  then  supports 
the  theory  that  achieving  a long- 
held  ambition  such  as  a champi- 
onship or  a master  title  often  leads 
to  a slump  in  form.  Chess  players 
are  goal-oriented  people  who  can 
raise  their  game  for  a while  when  a 
suitable  target  is  in  sight  The  con- 
verse is  that  second  place  or  a near- 
miss.  particularly  if  you  feel 
unlucky,  can  be  a fine  stimulus.  At 
Hastings  the  week  after  the  Grand 
Prix  circuit,  Hebden  had  the  best  re- 
sult of  his  life,  sharing  first  prize  in 
the  Premier  Arkell  was  an  also-ran 
in  the  Challengers. 

The  US  and  other  countries  also 
run  a Grand  Prix,  but  Britain’s  ver- 
sion, which  has  run  since  1974  and 
awards  £8,000  annually,  uniquely 
has  separate  events  for  women,  ju- 
niors, amateurs,  and  deaf  or  blind 
players.  All  are  sponsored  by  Leigh 
Interests,  the  Walsall-based  waste 
processor  firm  which  has  former 
British  Chess  Federation  president 
David  Anderton  as  a director. 

It's  the  Amateur  Prix  which  inter- 
ests most  players,  since  some 
15,000  take  part  every  year  via  grad- 
ing-limited tournaments.  Winners 
are  getting  wiser  this  time  more 
than  a dozen  beat  the  40/50  total 
which  can  only  be  achieved  by  scor- 
ing 4/5  or  5/6  in  several  congress 
; Majors  or  Minors, 
i To  compete,  ask  the  BCF  (01424 
442500)  for  its  quarterly  calendar  of 
* coming  events,  collect  entry  forms 
i from  congress  bookstalls,  and  look 
- for  suitable  Leigh  circuit  tourna- 
t rnents:  for  instance,  if  your  BCF 
5 grade  is  1 19,  concentrate  on  under- 
s 120  or  125  Minors.  It  helps  greatly  if 
l you  can  score  a maximum  5/5  or 
6/6  somewhere,  for  many  amateurs 
s who  lead  with  a round  to  go  settle 
■.  for  an  easy  last  round  half  point. 
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This  week's  game  helped  Arkell  to 
one  of  Beverai  100  per  cent  scores 
(C  Gorka  v K Arkell,  Warwicks 
Open). 

1 d4  NfB  2 c4  e6  3 Nc3  Bb4 
4 f3  c6  5 d5  d6  6 e4  exd5  7 
cxd5  Nh5  8 Bb5+?This  exchange 
helps  Black.  Instead  8 Be3  prepares 
to  refute  Qh4+  by  9 g3  Nxg3?  10 
Bf2.  Bd7  9 Bxd7+  Nbxd7  10 
Ne2  QH4+1  11  g3  Qh3  Now 
Black  threatens  Qg2. 

12  Kf2  c4  13  Qb4  Bc5+  14 
Be3  Bxe3+  15  Kxe3  f5  16 
Nd4?  White’s  king  is  shaky,  but 
he  should  try  16  exf5.  f4+!  17 
gxf4  0-0  18  Ne6  Ne5!  19  Rail 
If  19  fxe5  Rxf3+  20  Kd2  Qg2+  21 
Ne2  Rd3+  wins.  Nxf4!  20  Nxf8  If 
20  Nxf4  Qli6.  Rxf8  21  Qdl 
Ng2+  22  Kd4  Rxf3  23  Re- 
signs. 23  Rxf3  Nxf3+  24  Kxc4 
Ne3+  wins  the  Q. 

No  2457 


,-&»  - -m 

£*91  ■:<&  i 
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Quick  crossword  no.  35 1 


Across 

I Absent  (4) 

3 Fibrous  non- 
burning 
material  (8) 

9 Tourist  (7) 

10  Women's 
quarters  (5) 

II  Scottish 
landowner  (5) 

12  Dark  sweet  ale 
— carrier  (6) 

14  Hangover 
cine  (7.6) 

17  Reviewer  (0) 

19  Sufficienl  (5) 

22  Refuge  (5) 

23  Permit  led  (7) 

24  Joy  — a girl’s 
name!  (8| 

25  Make 
enlieaty  (4) 


Deer  like 
ruminant  (8) 
"I  was 
elsewhere1' 
defence  (5) 
CoJIeclorof 
discarded 
items  (5.8) 


5 Heaven  — could 
put  you  out!  (5) 

6 Torture  (7) 

7 Identical  (4) 

8 Common 
arachnid  (6) 

13  Amicable  (8) 

15  Coming  (7) 

16  Annually  (6) 

18  Uniform  Jacket  (5) 

20  Strength  — 
control  (5) 

21  Cook  (4) 


Last  week's  solution 


nHQEBSBSOBm 

laanaHEHCiB  nmm 
la  n a a □ □ 
pama  □□□□□an 
la  q □ □ a □ 
!□□□□□□  □□□□□□ 
fa  □ a □ a al 
laauaQaa  Qnaaal 
[0  a □ b m n[ 
laaa  □□□□□□□□□ 
□ □ b □ □ □ Ej 
□EiCTaaBaBaaa 


Bridge  Zia  Mahmood 


THE  Macallan  Pairs  Champi- 
onship. Britain’s  foremost  invita- 
tion event  for  the  world's  top 
players,  was  held  at  the  White 
House  Hotel  near  Regent's  Park  in 
London  on  January  22-24.  This  year, 
players  were  allowed  to  use  a mini- 
mum of  conventional  aids  to  bid- 
ding, so  whether  spectators  were 
watching  at  the  table  or  in  die 
Vugraph  theatre,  they  were  able  to 
follow  the  action  and  understand 
what  everyone  was  doing  into  die 
bargain! 

I try  to  play  as  few  conventions  as 
possible  anyway,  and  I applaud  this 
initiative  by  tile  Macallan  to  make 
their  great  tournament  accessible  to 
the  many  hundreds  of  spectators 
who  attend.  I wondered  whether 
Inst  year’s  winners,  Jeff  Meckstroth 
and  Eric  Rodwell  of  the  US,  would 
have  been  quite  so  enthusiastic  with 
this  change,  since  the  system  they 
use  in  championship  play  is  one  of 
the  mast  complex  und  sophisticated 
Hint  the  game  had  ever  seen. 

But  Jeff  and  Eric  were  as  keen  as 
ever  to  defend  their  title.  On  this 
deal  from  last  year's  event,  they 
faced  Tony  Forrester  mid  Andrew 
Robson  in  a crucial  match  during 
the  closing  stages.  Gnme  all,  dealer 
West: 


North 
4 A652 
V A 7 5 4 2 

♦ K86 
410 

West  East 

4QJ73  48 

VJ986  ¥ K 10  3 

♦ Q9  ♦ 10752 

*J62  4AK543 

South 
4 K 1094 
VQ 

♦ AJ4  3 
*0987 


West 

North 

East 

M'roth 

R'son 

U’well 

IV 

Pass 

Pass 

24 

DbleU) 

3*(2) 

34 

Pass 

Dble 

Pass 

Pass 

I Pass 

Pass 

Pass 

(1)  A takeout  double,  asking  Meek- 
slroth  to  bid  a minor  suit.  (2)  "Thank 
you,  partner!"  (3)  Forrester  and  Rob- 
son needed  a big  win  to  have  a 
chance  of  first  place,  and  this  was  a 
golden  opportunity  for  a major  swing. 

Meckstroth  led  the  queen  of  dia- 
monds, which  Forrester  won  with 
the  ace  in  the  South  hand.  Forrester 
led  a club  towards  dummy,  which 


Hugh  Alexander  v Afewndw 
Alekhine,  Margate  1938.  Duly  lout  i 
UK  playere  this  century  haw- 
beaten  u reigning  world  champs  •' 
(Penrose  v Tal  1960.  Miles  v Karp-- 
1980  and  1983.  Short  v Kasp*- 
1987  and  1993.  Adams  v Kan* 
1994),  and  today's  puzzle  i*  one  ol ' 
the  near-misses.  Instead  of  Alexan- 
der's 1 Rg3?  White  has  a winning : 
line  nine  moves  deep,  though 
Black's  play  is  virtually  lorced 
Reckon  yourself  a strong  player  ii  | 
you  crack  it  in  half  an  hour. 

No  2456:  l Kcl  15  2 R7d7  BxH+3  i 
R7d2  mate. 


Meckstroth  won  with  the  jack.  A sec- 
ond diamond  went  to  declarers jac 
Now  Forrester  ruffed  a en- 
cashed the  ace  of  hearts,  rufteo 
heart,  ruffed  another  club 
ruffed  a third  heart  to  reach  inn 
ending,  requiring  three  more 
with  the  lead  in  the  South  hand: 

North 

4 A6 

V75 

♦ K 

West  Ea„Bt 

4QJ73  y . 

TJ  4 107 

* *AK 

South 

4 K10 

V 

♦ 43 

*Q 

When  Forrester  led  the  <£«*£ 
clubs,  Meckstroth  could  dowjjj 
If  he  did  not  ruff.  F?rres1,fle_  ^ weu 
make  dummy’s  six  of 
as  the  ace  and  king.  If  M -* 
ruffed  the  queen  of  clubs.  F 
would  overruff  willi  dummy s ^ 
and  ruff  a heart  with  the*"  * 
spades  for  the  crucial  tenth  tric*^. 
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The  black  boy  ns  high-socloty  toy  in  18th  century  England  is  depicted  in  n contemporary  engraving, 
niter  Hogarth.  Below,  Ignatius  Suncho  in  a portrait  Thomas  Gainsborough 


Slave  boy  who  wowed  literary  London 


Roger  Tredre 

H/i  ll'AS  tin-  black  Dr  Johnson 
— a best-selling  writer  and  a 
composer  of  note,  lint  201)  years  on 
almost  no  one  has  heard  of  him  and 
his  works  are  unread. 

But  now  a campaign  is  under  way 
to  restore  the  reputation  of  Ignatius 
Sanclio.  an  Iftlh  century  author  who 
was  born  a slavr  but  was  feted  in 
London's  literary  circles  by  the  time 
that  he  died. 

Rcyahn  King,  curator  of  an  exhi- 
bition about  Saiiclm  that  opened  at 
j fin-  National  Portrait  Gallery  in  Lon- 
don hist  week,  said:  "Academics 
haw  ln-en  aware  of  his  achievc- 
m«  iiN  lor  some  time  but  there  is  a 
tired  to  gel  him  into  tin  public  eye." 

Sanclio  lias  been  overshadowed, 
ray  historians,  by  the  achievements 
of  i.ilandalt  Equiann.  tile  black 
writer  null  campaigner  who  helped 
to  bring  about  the  abolition  of  slnv- 
m in  1SU7.  But  Sand  in  is  now  con- 
; -Hlerwl  much  the  finer  writer. 
| Modern  authors  who  admire  his 
work  include  Salman  Rushdie  and 
Gary!  Phillips.  Sanclio  has  been 
compared  to  Dr  Johnson  for  his  wit 
and  breadth  uf  learning,  and  also 
his  great  physical  girth  (an  attribute 
skilfully  underplayed  in  a portrait  by 
Thomas  Gainsborough  on  show  at 
the  Portrait  Gallery). 


ITis  chiel  weapon  was  humour, 
which  lie  used  to  lampoon  stereo- 
types of  the  black  intellect:  "From 
( Xhello  to  Sanclio  Ihe  big  — we  are 
eitiu-r  foolish  — or  mulish  — all 
without  a single-  exception."  In  one- 
let  k-r,  he  bade  a correspondent  "the 
prayers  — not  of  a raving  mad 
Whig,  nor  fawning  deceitful  Tory  — 
bill  of  a coal-black,  jolly  African". 

Sanclio  was  a member  of  a small 
Inn  wolh’onneded  black  elite, 
which  included  Julius  Smiliise.  a 
dandy,  ami  George  Brklgetowcr.  a 
violinist  who  befriended  I lectin  ivi-n. 

A new  i-diiimi  of  Sanrhu's  letters 
to  his  Irietid  Laurence  Sterne,  the 


author  of  Tristram  Shandy,  is  to  be 
published  next  year  by  Penguin.  His 
writing  shows  a heavy  Sterne  influ- 
ence. with  dashes  as  the  chief  form 
c»f  ptiiH'lualiciii. 

When  Sambo's  collected  letters 
were  published  in  17*2.  two  years 
after  his  death,  llu-v  created  a liter- 
ary sensation.  The  first  edition  sold 
out  iii  six  months  and  was  reprinted 
five  titties. 

Born  on  a slave  <hip  and  taken  to 
Imirimi  ns  an  orpham-d  twu-yeai- 
old.  Sanclio  made  his  name  under 
llii-  |M| milage  of  John,  the-  M-coud 
I )nke  hi  Montagu,  hm  si|ii,iii(icrnl  a 
legacy  li-U  in  him  in  tin-  I7.p*>s  mi 
women  ami  gambling.  ]|>-  Inter  set 
up  in  business  as  a grocer. 

Ilis  writing  displays  a sophisti- 
cated. ironic  .ipproeinlimi  ut  hi- 
situation  .i-  m oii(sjd>-r  in  Briii-h 
i « nit  me.  revi-.iliug  a on  mi  i-.lv  i in  ol  - 
, era  M-n-ibilii}.  .'MikliJev  Sam  11m.  a 
(oiitribulor  to  Ignatius  Sanclio: 
Airican  Man  of  letters,  published 
to  coincide  with  the  exhibition,  said: 
"He  stands  at  the  head  of  a literary 
tradition  that  encompasses  the  likes 
of  Equiaau.  Jean  Rhys.  V S Nnipaul 
and  Salman  Rushdie." 

The  exhibition  is  set  to  challenge 
the  perception  that  black  history  in 
Britain  began  with  immigration 
from  the  Caribbean  this  century.  — 
The  Observer 


Notes  & Queries  Joseph  Harker 


CAN  anyone  restore  ray  faith 
by  citing  a few  idols  of  the 
20th  century  who  are  still  above 
reproach? 


HM  QUEEN  Elizabeth,  the 
Queen  Mother,  whose  duty  to 
the  British  nation.  Empire  and  Com- 
monwealth has  not  diminished  over 
the  past  60  years:  Dag  Hatn- 
marskjdld  and  U Thant,  who  set  the 
United  Nations  on  the  right  path  of 
development,  even  if  that  develop- 
ment was  often  undermined;  Nelson 
Mandela,  who  has  shown  Ihe  value 
Vf  turning  a cheek  to  one's  enemy 
,(,r  the  sake  of  peace;  Janies  Stew- 
i'N,  Henry  Fonda  and  Gregory  Peck 
for  the  quality  of  their  performances 
ond  for  so  often  representing  tlie 
battler"  in  society.  — Frances 
Isiiukalidis,  Leeton,  NSW.  Australia 


iJELSINGOR  (Hamlet’s  . 
• ■ Elsinore);  Hclsingborg  in 
Sweden;  Helsinki  — what's  the 
connection? 


T,Wr  common  fnclor  in  Scandi- 
1 navia's  Helsing-  names  is  hals, 
meaning  “neck",  and  they  refer  to 
belonging  to  people  located  at 
_ fhrotile  point  of  a straitor  sound. 


So  had  the  Vikings  had  their  way 
even  more,  E»over  and  Calais  might 
have  been  called  Elsinore  and  Hels- 
ingborg.  — Clemens  Ostergaard. 
University  of  Aarhus,  Denmark 


Y 1997  diary  details  the 
"Moon's  phases"  for  each 
month.  How  might  this  informa- 
tion be  useful  to  me? 

“THE  PHASES  of  the -moon  are 
/ very  useful  to  sailors.  Spring 
tides  — Ihe  ones  that  go  up  very 
high  and  down  very  low  and  the 
ones  that  flow . fastest  — occur 
round  British  coasts  once  a fort- 
night a day  or  so  after  full  moon  and 
new  moon;  neap  tides  — the  gentler 
ones  that  don’t  go  up  so  high  or 
down  so  low  — occur  at  the  quar- 
ters. — Marlin  Lewis,  Ipswich 

SOME  lunatic  answers:  you  now 
know  the  best  time  to  cut  your 
grass  and  your  nails,  prune  your 
trees,  and  kill  your  pig  — all  with 
the  old  moon. 

Full  moon  is  for  sowing  and  plant- 
ing your  tomatoes  and  salads,  shear- 
ing your  sheep  and  pruning  your 
vines.  As  for  the  new  moon,  if  it  falls 
on  a Wednesday,  so  will  the  rain  and 


if  it  also  happens  to  be  the  13th,  for 
a month.  Don't  take  your  cows  up 
the  mountains  to  summer  pastures 
on  a new  moon  or  they  will  behave 
idiotically  all  season.  — Jeanne 
Strang.  Lafouillade.  France 


Any  answers? 

HEN  were  firemen's  poles 
first  introduced  into  fire- 
stations,  and  who  invented 
them?  — Jan  Crnwther,  East  Yorks 

I A /HAT  happens  to  the 
V V caffeine  from  decaffeinated 
coffee?  — Paul  Williams,  London 

ANNIBAL  of  Carthago 
crossed  the  Alps  with  his 
elephants.  Where  did  he  get 
them,  and  how  were  they 
trained?  Curtilage  Is  in  North 
Africa,  but  the  African  elephant 
today  is  regarded  as  untrainnblo. 
— Claudia  Cooper,  Oman 


Answers  should  be  e-niailed  to 
weekiy@gusrdian.co.uk.  faxed  to 
44  171-242-0985,  or  posted  to Ths 
Guardian  Weekly,  75  Farringdon 
Road.  London  EC1 M 3HQ 
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Letter  from  Cyprus  Jon  Gorvett 


In  the  line  of  fire 


THE  FOOTBALL  stadium  in 
Lefkosa  has  a line  of  rusting, 
sand-filled  midrums  along 
the  top  of  its  southern  stand;  slight 
plants  and  grasses  grow  out  of  their 
tops,  while  across  the  pitch  a row  of 
sandbags  snakes  along  from  the 
director's  box,  over  the  front  row 
seats  anti  up  to  a concrete  pedestal 
where  the  Greek  dug  flutters.  And 
moving  in  the  same,  slow,  winter 
breeze,  not  20  metros  away,  is  the 
red  crescent  ting  of  tin-  Turkish  Re- 
public of  Northern  Cyprus  iTRNC). 

In  L'-fkosa.  the  kids,  excluded 
from  the  pitch  since  before  they 
were  burn,  play  with  a cheap  plastic 
foul  ball  in  th<-  si  reel.  There  husn'l 
been  a match  since  197-1.  Hero  Inn 
is  a line  of  Turkish  hmues,  still 
homh-dumaj'fd  ami  puck- marked 
with  bullet  holes:  and  an  ok)  church 
bombed  by  an  artillery  shell,  its 
contents  still  splurged  out  into  ilu* 
street,  a tall  palm  tree  sprouting  up 
nut  of  ilu-  nave,  gun  slits  knocked  it] 
it  sidewall. 

The  old  war  has  left  a certain 
smell  too.  A In-ling nf  nausea  ill  the 
noonday  heal  in  tin*  winding  alleys 
ul  ilu-  trout  line. 'Ihe  honor  lm*.  left 
a palpable  presence,  embedded  in 
the  wall-,  tie-  •Link,  dark  plan--  a 
ruinril  stru  t,  tin-  um-a>\.  -hilling 
-tale-  m|  i-bdilivn  biding  out  in  ihe 
rubble.  Ami  it-  iln-iv  inn  in  lie- 
grave* aid  m \avla  win  n-  um-  night 
tin-  iuli.iliii.ini-.  ni  tlv  village 
ii-miiiically  -mashed  every  mu-  "I 
tin- 1:  r.  i vi --inn  I--. 

Hm  ilu-  i-  ill.-  -in-i  i ili.u  offi  r- 
1 1 n-  lurk-  i In-  be-i  view  in  mi  tin 
tiorilu-rii  side  ni  Nicosia,  or  D-lku-a. 
of  die  t’N  iioad(|iiarlers,  tin-  b-dra 
Balaev  hole),  which  rises  like  a mas- 
sive beached  steamship  from  the 
low  wrecks  of  houses  around  ii.  On 
its  roof,  painted  sky-blue  and  with 
large  UN  markings  sill  along  it.  a sol- 
dier lazily  stands  and  yawns  in  a 
tacked-on  observation  post. 

A road  runs  through  ihe  hotel 
grounds  with  the  TRNC  border  post 
on  one  cud  and  the  Greek  Republic 
post  on  the  other.  A quirk  of  the 
1974  ceasefire  left  a small  strip  of 
Turkish  land  poking  out  into  the 
Greek  Cvpriut  half  of  the  city.  This 
hotel  is  home  to  die  TRNC  press 
club,  the  hard-hats  of  the  Greek 
Cypriot  guardsmen  almost  within 
reach  on  I he  other  side. 

We  sit  uncomfortably  on  our 
white  plastic  chairs  in  the  club  bar. 
The  scatter  of  dice  on  wood  and  the 
alternate  groans  and  triumphant 


hand  slaps  on  the  rickety  tables  of 
the  backgammon  players  ricochet 
around  the  concrete  and  tile  Interior 
of  the  cafe.  Met  in,  a reporter  with  a 
Turkish  TV  station,  is  quick  to 
observe  the  irony. 

“It's  good  for  all  of  us,  this,”  he 
gestures,  taking  in  the  border  the 
UN,  the  club  and  the  buffer  zone. 
"The  British  and  the  West  can  di- 
vide and  rule,  the  Greek  and  Turk- 
ish politicians  can  use  it  for  Ihcir 
«»wn  political  games  mid  fur  us  it  is 
guod  too."  Ik-  says,  pointing  to  l lu- 
re-porters silling  around  the  bar. 
“We  can  sit  here  mid  file  copy  mid 
gel  paid  and  continue  to  live  mi  this 
In -an l i ful  island,  just  so  long  :is 
wry  mice  in  u while  someone  gets 
killed." 

And  tin-  wail  for  a death  is  not 
usually  a lung  mu-.  Indeed,  tin-  time 
between  killings  has  recently  been 
getting  shorter.  On  (In-  wall  behind 
us  tire  photographs  of  last  summer'-. 
Greek  Cypriot  protest,  when  one 
young  man  was  beaten  to  death  and 
another  slml  and  killed  climbing  a 
flagpole.  On  the  other  side  of  tile 
Ix-dra  Unlace  I io|» 4's  grounds,  the  I i 
mass'd  Bikers'  flub  now  regulurh 

demon -I  rales  jki  tin*  Greek  L ypri-n  i 
border  post,  closing  it  to  anyone 
wi-bing  to  visit  the  North.  Turkish 
soldiers  have  also  been  fired  mi. 
.uni  now  the  Greek  Cypriot  gnvvi  n- 
un-til  has  announced  plans  t-t 
buv  Russian  .imiaiician 

mis-ili--.  i.au-.ing  warlike  headline-.  . 
in  die  I urt.i-li  pi 

1 It  :ivi-  ill.  dull  Ijv  v.aU-ing  do  -.ii 
the  ganb-ii  path  ml"  a small  i-iil-b 
-cm"  "1  bungalow-  and  villa-.  A man 
P uds  his  i ii— vs  in  u small  gulden.  .I 
lamily  welcomes  visitors  for  lunch. 
All  al  once  il  is  a suburban  scene 
with  old  Austin  Minis  and  Maxis 
parked  in  drives,  left  over  from  tin- 
1970s  and  the  nil-pervasive  British 
influence.  There  is  a feeling  of  noth- 
ing less  threatening  than  a British 
south-coast  seaside  town  in  winter. 
But  above  the  road,  back  in  the 
Lc-dra  Palace  shrubbery,  someone 
lias  hung  a huge  banner,  in  English, 
il  says:  ‘There  is  no  going  back  to 
the  1964-1974  period”.  Il  is  the  Iasi 
thing  one  is  called  upon  to  remem- 
ber before  crossing  into  the  North, 
the  bogus  state  recognised  by  no 
one,  owned  by  Turkey  and  the  only 
thing  most  of  Us  inhabitants  are  con- 
vinced is  keeping  them  from  mas- 
sacre. There's  no  going  back,  i 
wonder  which  side  put  the  banner 
there;  it  could  be  either. 


A Country  Diary 


Ray  Collier 

STRATHNAJRN : The  badger 
tracks  left  the  set  mid  went 
down  under  the  moribund  birch 
trees  (loading  towards  the  house 
where  apples  put  down  for  thrushes 
have  been  disappearing  overnight. 
Tlie  tracks  passed  others  an  the 
way,  those  of  woodcock,  pheasant, 
fox  and  roe  deer.  When  tlie  tracks 
Ijossed  under  a fence  -they  were 
joined  by  those  of  a pine  marten  and 
tlie  two  sets  ran  parallel  to  eacli 
other  as  they  crossed  the  narrow 
road.  However,  tlie  badger  suddenly 
seemed  to  have  a change,  of  mind  ns 
the  tracks  swung  left  and  disafv- 
peared  under  a dense  blackthorn 
1 1 ticket.  The  badger  cotiki  have  been 
-looking  for  dead  birds  but  il  was 
more  likely  that  (lie  bare  ground 
would  yield  some  earthworms. 


The  pine  marten  tracks  never 
deviated.  They  went  on  towards  tile 
garden  and  through  n hole  in  tlie 
fence  (hat  rabbits  sometimes  use. 
The  tracks  explored  tlie  outside  of  a 
hutch  where  the  cockerel  and  liens 
are  kept  and  then  wandered  round 
(lie  hutch  with  all  the  ducks  inside. 
Generally,  when  I can  track  pine 
martens  in  tlie  garden  they  explore 
every  single  hutch.  Whether  this  ani- 
mal was  distracted  or  just  gave  up  is 
difficult  to  say  but  after  Ihe  two 
hi  itches  tlie  tracks  led  off  down  tlw 
paddock.  I followed  them  down  tuul 
they  met  up  with  the  tracks  uf  ;i 
brown  hare  before  swinging  to  one 
side  and  crossing  the  Ice  on  both  the 
garden  ponds.  The  animal  then  leapt 
on  to  the  lop  of  a fence-straining  post 
anil  I could  clearly  see  the  tracks  of 
ail  four  paws  as,  iterhaps,  il  used  the 
vantage  point  to  look  around. 
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Fitting  a round  peg  in  a square  hole 


ART 

Adrian  Searle 

THE  Royal  Academy's  exhibi- 
tion of  the  late  paintings  of 
Georges  Braque  begins  with 
a sausage  — an  instantly  recognis- 
able snucisson  on  a plate.  You  could 
eat  it:  in  fact,  there's  a slice  already 
cut.  Tile  painting,  by  way  of  an  appe- 
tiser, is  offered  directly  and  plainly. 
Alter  this,  things  gel  complicated. 

hue  Braque  is  u o implicated 
painter.  A few  mouths  younger  tlvm 
Picasso.  Braque  was  born  in  11*82 
and  died  in  19ifl.  'I  he  late  work  of 
Ibis  pioneer  of  Cubism  — the  exhi- 
bition begins  iu  BM1  and  includes 
an  mi  id  50  works  produced  over  the 
fill  lowing  20  years  — shows  both 
his  abiding  interest  in  Cubist  six  ice 
and  Us  conflation  with  another, 
more  personal  approach  to  the  visi- 
ble and  the  not  so  immediate  world. 

His  late  paintings  are  frequently 
dense  entanglements  of  painterly 
modelling  and  schematic,  almost 
cartoonlsh  drawing,  the  clogged 
and  the  cursory.  His  armoury  in- 
cluded techniques  learned  from  his 
apprenticeship  as  a decorator  — 
wood-graining,  pnint-combing  and 
staining  — as  well  as  the  moat 
lumpy,  curdled,  haptic,  even  hap- 
hazard painterliness. 

In  a painting  of  a pitcher  and  skull 
from  1943,  the  pitcher  and  parts  of 
the  background  are  not  so  much 
painted  as  modelled  in  thick  brown 
gouts,  like  piled  up  clay,  or  even 
more  like  shit  The  nearby  skull, 

Iand  the  cross  it  seems  to  be  grin- 
ning at.  are  thinly,  almost  skimpily 
painted  in. 

Braque  rarely  left  well  alone,  and 
would  repaint,  retouch,  add  and 
amend  works  even  decades  after 
he'd  apparently  done  with  them. 
Man  With  A Guitar,  for  example, 
was  begun  in  1942  and  Braque  last 
laid  a brush  to  it  in  1961.  He'd  often 
roll  paintings  up  and  transport  them 
between  his  Paris  studio  and  his 
house  in  Normandy,  where  he 


Still-Life  With  Palette,  1943  . . . Braquefa  late  paintings  on  show  at  London’s  Royal  Academy  are 
lessons  in  artistic  liberty  and  the  richness  of  his  poetic  vision  of  the  world 


would  rework  them.  Braque,  it  is 
clear,  painted  for  his  own  pleasure. 

“Studio,"  the  American  painter 
Barnett  Newman  once  said,  "is 
sanctuary."  For  Braque,  the  studio 
was  at  once  sanctuary  and  the  sub- 
ject of  much  of  his  work,  from  his 
Cubist  days  until  the  end  of  his  life. 
He  used  the  workplace  as  a source  I 
of  imagery,  and  painted  it  as  the 
I space  of  the  imagination.  His  easels 
and  unfinished  works,  the  painter’s 
paraphernalia  of  brushes,  paint 
tubes  and  palettes,  the  pot  plants, 
rugs  and  oilier  home  comforts  that 
brighten  up  the  artist’s  surround- 
ings, appear  time  and  again. 

Sometimes  they  appear  as  them- 
selves, while  at  other  moments  a 
mandolin  becomes  a palette,  the 


palette  becomes  an  open-mouthed 
skull;  a table  loaded  with  everyday 
objects  becomes  a querulous  per- 
sonage and  the  studio  is  suddenly, 
inexplicably  filled  with  stars.  A 
strange  bird  flies  through  the  room 
in  many  paintings,  or  perches  on  an 
easel,  or  struggles  to  be  born  in  a 
morass  of  Qecked  paint  For  Braque  1 
the  studio  was  a room  filled  both 
with  the  familiar  and  with  myster- 
ies. And  when  he  painted  it.  it  came 
to  resemble  what  seems  no  more  or 
less  than  the  inside  of  his  own  head. 

Mostly.  Braque  was  a painter  of 
interiors,  of  still-lifes,  the  studio  and 
tiie  domestic  interior,  ordinary  ob- 
jects and  tiie  space  around  them  -— 
his  paintings  are  lessons  in  artistic 
liberty,  and  in  the  richness  of  his  es- 


sentially poetic  vision  of  the  world. 
The  objects  he  painted  — bunches 
of  brushes,  palettes,  bottles,  carafes, 
tablecloths,  jugs,  lemons,  a man- 
dolin, fish,  a bird,  billiard  tables, 
balls  and  cues,  scraps  of  printed 
matter,  even  the  wallpaper-pattern 
— rather  than  being  so  much  stuff, 
are  the  coordinates  of  a journey  of 
the  eye  and  the  brush. 

Braque  painted  the  eye’s  passage, 
slipping  over  surfaces  and  around 
contours,  faltering  between  one 
thing  and  another,  skittering  over  a 
vase,  losing  itself  between  a table's 
legs,  in  the  reflections  in  a carafe  of 
water.  Looking  at  his  paintings,  we 
trace  our  own  journey  in  his  world. 

But  where  we  expect,  from  an 
artist's  late  work,  summation  and 
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even  transcendence,  Braque  brings 
us  up  short.  As  much  as  he  can  bo 
exhilarating,  he  risks  losing  himself 
and  us,  in  incoherence. 

Braque  was  the  least  program 
matic  of  painters,  a painter  of  few 
ideas  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
painter  of  things,  of  objects  and  the 
space  between  and  around  them. 

In  other  late  works,  he  returned 
to  the  landscape  of  Normandy, 
where  he  grew  up,  to  wheat  fields,  I 
boats  on  the  shore,  a rusted  iron ! 
plough  silhouetted  against  the  light  I ' 
These  nre  uncomfortable  painting* 1 
awkward  and  disquieting,  quite  dif-i 
lerenl  in  tenm*  frfoin  the  inoiumift ' 
tal.  often  magisterial  and  dark: 
paintings  nf  the  studio. 

Braque  once  remarked  that  he  ; 
believed  he  had  never  taken  adclib- 1 I 
ernlo  action  iu  his  life,  hi  hishta'  ! 
years,  he  is  not  the  same  person  i j 
who.  in  1909,  felt  himself  to  to  like  j | 
mountain  climber  roped  to  Picto*ij 
and  ascending  unknown  peaks  from 
base  camp  Cezanne.  The  Cota, 
project,  in  the  hands  of  its  founder* 
was  never  as  dry  or  analytical  a 
movement  as  it  may  sometimes  ^ I 
pear.  Rather  than  being  stand-ins  (oi 
anything  else,  things  close  to  hard 
— the  daily  paper,  the  bottle  «t 
beer,  the  loaf  of  bread  — stood  for 
themselves,  with  all  llwir  it 
escapable  presence.  Braque  and 
Picasso  painted  these  things  as 
though  they  were  turning  their, 
over  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  T» 
wards  the  end  of  his  life  Braque 
paints  them  as  though  he  were  forc- 
ing them  over  in  his  dreams. 

A single  visit  to  this  exhibition 
which  runs  until  April  6.  is 
enough.  There  are  paintings  her- 
that  lodge  themselves  in  the  mine 
and  refuse  to  leave.  The  pleasur'd 
them  is  not  so  much  in  reading ,r 
deciphering  their  overlayed.  o* 
plex,  compound  images,  butg»& 
lost  in  their  surfaces,  their  rhy™1, ' 
melting  forms  and  solid  spaces 

Braque  enjoyed  disrupting 
viewers,  of  whom,  first  and  f°T3nwf' 
he  was  the  most  constant.  ™ ^ 
wanted  to  do,  even  late  in  life.*35  '■ 
surprise  himself,  and  to  ct®®** 
his  own  expectations  of  what  land" 
a painter  he  thought  he  was. 


A good  case  of  builder’s  crack 


TELEVISION 

Nancy  Banks- Smith 

THERE  is  no  spectacle  more 
agreeable,  said  Confucius,  than 
observing  un  old  friend  fall  from  a 
roof  top.  Though  a plummeting 
builder  comes  close. 

Madonna  Benjamin’s  The 
Builders  Are  Coming  (Channel  4) 
was  n touchingly  funny  piece  about 
the  lads  in  white  vans  with  the  off- 
white  underpants  lied  to  their  lad- 
ders. "Off  me  ’ead"  is  their 
disturbing  refrain.  (As  in  “Off  me 
'ead,  you're  miking  about  £12,000.") 

Simon  said:  "Everyone  starts  off 
beautifully  but  usually  within  o week 
or  two  they  can’t  wait  to  see  the 
bloody  back  of  you.  We're  like  psy- 
chiatrists. I suppose.  We’re  saying 
intimate  things  like  do  you  really 
want  in  sit  on  the  lavatory  pan 
there?" 

Sharon  und  Jeremy  were  silling 
close  together  on  a shrouded  sofa. 
Simon  expertly  supervised  the  re- 
moval nf  their  window  ("Give  it  a 
wiggle  "J.  Tlie  cigarette  attached  (o 
fiis  lower  lip  bobbed  as  lie  spoke.  "I 
always  tell  the  clients,  especially  the 
ladies.  ‘At  the  moment  you  think  the 
I sun  shines  out  of  my  arse.  But  at  the 
[ end  of  it  you'll  be  'aling  me.’  It  al- 
ways 'appens,"  he  added  sadly. 


Sometimes  it  gets  him  down. 
"Every  year  you  think  Tve  had 
enough  of  this  game,  111  become  a 
taxi  driver.’ ’’  I can  certainly  see  him 
as  a taxi  driver. 

Gary  and  Andy  had  been  building 
Rhona's  extension  for  a year.  Rhona 
was  o headmistress.  She  spoke  lev- 
elly  and  clearly  as  if  trying  to  com- 
municate with  the  lower  fourth.  She 
watched  from  the  window.  “You 
never  get  a really  nice  head- 
mistress, do  you?”  mused  Gary. 
“Gary!"  said  Rhona.  He  leaped.  “I 
should  like  to  take  you  into  the  loft 
and  show  you  why  I'm  so  angry. 
Shall  we  go  up?"  Gary  looked  like 
an  extra  required  to  act  shamble- 
and-mumble. 

Rhona's  efficiency  bounced  off 
what  she  called  "a  thick  shell  which 
protects  builders  from  the  truth". 

Her  husband,  Jerry,  was  enjoying 
himself.  “1  hesitate  to  use  the  word." 
said  Rhona  through  clenched  teeth, 
"but  childlike.  A child  playing  in  a 
snmlpiL”  Jerry  tended  to  order  an- 
other patio  when  she  wasn't  looking. 

My  personal  favourites  were 
I Della  and  Jean,  two  fat  ladies  from 
Farnlmm.  Having  run  through  the 
southern  labour  force  and  found  it 
wanting,  they  had  hired  a couple  of 
lads  from  I^ecds,  offering  dilapi- 
dated accommodation  {“There  are 
cobwebs  everywhere!”  “Spiders 


keep  the  flies  out")  and  a hearty 
breakfast  (“Black  pudding?”  “Well,  I 
don't  like  it  but  they  might").  They 
talked  in  turn.  “Last  night  I offered 
to  cook  for  them  but  they  wanted  to 
go  down  to  the  local  tavern  and  have 
a bevvy."  “I  think  they  ended  up  hav- 
ing a kebab  from  that  stall  by  the 
railway."  “They  should  have  stayed 
here  and  had  a proper  meal."  “Per- 
haps they  thought  we  were  going  to 
take  advantage  of  them  if  they  came 
indoors." 

I should  love  to  know  the  cash  in- 
volved. On  the  back  of  my  neck  I 
seemed  to  feel  the  hot  breath  of  the 
Inland  Revenue. 

I would  like  to  strike  a more  ele- 
vated note.  Of  course  T would.  But, 
while  we’re  bumping  along  the  bot- 
tom here,  can  it  possibly  be  true 
whnt  they  are  saying  about  the 
Dutch?  In  The  Honey  Trap 
(BBC-1)  Col  Lubimov,  formerly  of 
the  KGB,  was  listing  nations  accord- 
ing to  their  taste  for  honey.  His  ex- 
perience of  sexual  entrapment  is 
extensive. 

Prepare  to  feel  a bit  miffed. 

“The  British  arc  cold  and  sober. 
They  are  not  passionate  — it's  like 
taking  a hot-water  bottle  to  bed.  But 
we  were  very  successful  with  homo- 
sexuals. The  Italians  are  open,  very 
passionate — they  can  be  easily  pro- 
voked. Spaniards  are  easily  re- 


cruited. Germans  are  good  for  re- 
cruitment Americana  are  not  bad 
either. 

“But  the  worst,  the  most  terrible 
target  for  recruitment,  of  course, 
are  the  Dutch.  Then  the  Scandina- 
vians, particularly  the  Swedes.  The 
Danes  are  also  rather  bad.  But  the 
Dutch  are  auful." 

Look,  does  anyone  round  here 
know  a Dutchman?  Intimately?  How 
did  you  manage  that ? 

Col  Lubimov  is  an  expansive 
man.  Yards  of  striped  stockbroker 
shirt  barely  cover  his  expansive- 
ness. He  talks  of  treachery  as  if  it 
were  an  amusing  hobby  for  a conge- 
nial chap. 

Honey  Trap  was  about  the  KGB’s 
use  of  pretty,  young  women  to  com- 
promise and  blackmail  foreigners  in 
Russia.  The  baffling  thing  was  that 
anybody  could  be  lying. 

You  would  like  to  believe  Tatiana 
Okunevskaya,  a film  star,  who  still 
retains  the  ruins  of  Garboesque 
beauty.  She  said  that  a KGB  agent 
ordered  her  to  report  on  her  affair 
with  Tito.  She  refused.  He  insisted. 
She  resisted.  He  threatened.  "I  said, 
'if  tiie  whole  family’s  going  to  be  shot, 
go  ahead!'  He  didn’t  like  me  at  all.” 

Most  swallows,  as  the  KGB  calls 
them,  are  more  malleable.  The 
words  of  an  unsophisticated  girl 
from  the  country,  coerced  into  en- 
trapping a Japanese  diplomat,  are 
haunting.  T cry  without  stopping 
because  it  was  finished  and  1 don't 


know  what  1 do.  He  take  me  m » 
arms  and  he  said,  *My 
poor  Natasha!'  That’s  all.  1 ^ . 

career  anil  maybe^his  life  bee 
he  really  loved  me."  . <i 
The  most  striking  case  | 
Marine  Sgt  Clayton  ^netree.  , 
Navaho,  and  Violetta  Sana.  * 

low.  The  Navaho  reservation  in  » . . 
zona  is  burnt  ochre  and  ; 

rock.  A cactus  would  comp*  j 
Moscow  they  are  skating^ 
street.  Only  the  irony  of  esjW 
could  have  thrown  these 

8 The  verdict  of  a J® 
expert  on  their  affair 
“Lonetree  was  an  alcoholic,  ^ 
bright.  He  barely  got  t f 
Marines  at  all . . • She  was  ^ j 
ficer  throughout.'  It ,B  ^ 
tainly  the  truth  but  perhaps  m ■ 
whole  truth.  . ie 

■ On  the  reservation  Lonely- 

leased  after  nine  years  oi  a 
sentence,  said, 
the  most  beautiful 
ever  seen  in  my  life-  W 
back  then  was  genuine, 
her.  I forgive  her."  the 

Violetta,  swaying,  d*  * 
Moscow  street,  was  ft*.  fte 
gant  than  anyone  she 
said,  “He  was  the  man  If* 
with  and  he  was  the  best.  ^ [0 
If  all  these  gir,9,werejf‘ 
end  — so  to  speak  -j-  z®  u ^ 
what  real  difference  it 
. to  the  history  of  theworl^^ 
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Wicker 

world 

Lyn  Gardner  meets 
a director  with  a striking 
and  original  talent 

PHEUM  McDERMOTT  is  cur- 
rently iii  his  Sc-llutnpe  period. 
Prior  to  that  he  was  big  on 
wicker,  a material  used  to  consider- 
able effect  in  his  1994  production  of 
Don  Quixote  to  prove  that  Cer- 
vantes’s hero  was  a real  basket  case. 

Then  there  was  his  paper  phase, 
when  he  ami  Julia  Bardsley  fa  sh- 
inned an  entire  show,  based  on  Ed- 
ward Gurley's  Tile  Vinegar  Works, 
mil  of  the  stuff.  McDermott  is  stili 
keen  on  paper.  It  plays  n major  role 
in  Animo,  the  ol'ftn-nt  mixture  of  im- 
provised storytelling  and  instant  an- 
imation puppetry  that  has  won  him 
and  his  collaborators.  Ix-e  Simpson 
and  Julian  Crouch,  a cult  following. 
In  Animo.  swans,  metamorphose  out 
of  newspaper  ami  Venire  from  card- 
board. 

But  it  is  Sellotape  dial  is  McDer- 
mott's major  obsession  of  the  mo- 
ment. Fifty-odd  rolls,  are  used  to 
conjure  tiie  forest  outside  Athens  in 
his  touring  production  of  A Mid- 

Her  Night's  Dream  tor  Michael 

I '"V Ionov's  newly  n -vitalised  Eng- 
; lisli  Shakespeare  Company. 

, In  7n  Dili  Line,  a piece  based  on 
i McDermott's  experiences  at  die  age 
j at  15.  when  his  childhood  home  was 
invaded  by  a poltergeist,  an  entire 
house,  complete  with  stairs,  roof 
and  windows,  is  created  out  of  paper 
and,  of  course,  Sellotape.  It  seems  a 
particularly  apt  show  for  a theatrical 
i innovator  who  has  spent  most  of  his 
j creative  life  bringing  inanimate  ob- 
| jects  to  life.  "Blue  Peter  meets  Blue 
] Velvet"  is  how  one  critic  described 
J the  show. 

i Director,  actor,  adaptor,  de- 
signer, and  improviser,  McDermott 
has  been  one  of  theatre's  most  un- 
dassifiable  talents  since  the  sum- 
mer of  1985,  when  he  and  Julia 
Bardsley,  two  graduates  of  Middle- 
sex Poly’s  performing  arts  course, 
formed  themselves  Into  a company 
called  dereck  dereck  productions  to 


Basket  c ase  . , . Gerry  Flanagan  in  Phelim  McDermott's  Dun  (juixuic 


lake  their  own  adaptation  of  an  Ian 
McEwan  short  story,  Cupboard  Man. 
to  the  Edinburgh  Festival  Fringe. 

The  exuberant  theatricality  evi- 
dent in  Gaudete,  a tliree-and-a-half- 
hour  adaptation  of  Ted  Hughes's 
epic  poem,  fed  into  a wider  revolu- 
tion in  British  theatre.  Richard 
Jones'  bravura  1988  Old  Vic  produc- 
tion, Too  Clever  By  Half,  in  which 
both  McDermott  and  Bardsley  ap- 
peared, was  an  early  indicator  that 
some  in  the  mainstream  shared  the 
young  upstart’s  vision  that  theatre 
was  a performance  and  not  just  a lit- 
erary medium. 


Hanks  for  the  memory 


, CINEMA 

Derek  Malcolm 

i — 

IT  ISNT  difficult  to  imagine  the 
1 knd  of  film  Tom  Hanks  might  put 
together  as  a director.  It  would  be 
likeable,  fluent  but  not  memorably 
profound  — which  are  precisely  the 
qualities  of  That  Thing  You  Dol 
what  is  surprising,  considering  this 
is  a debut  he  wrote  as  well  as  di- 
» its  complete  professional- 
ism. There  is  seldom  a moment  that 
5“  been  carefully  calculated, 
to  charm,  however,  is  not  fake. 

Set  in  1964,  shortly  after  tiie 
i^edy  assassination  and  before 
nw  defining  moment  in  pop  culture 
"ton  the  Beatles  stormed  America, 
jathe  tale  of  a raw  rock  band, 
ooked  out  of  nowhere  by  a sharp 
1hanaser.  who  hit  the  headlines  and 
'ton  dnft  back  to  obscurity.  ■ 
inis  fa  neither  a warning  of  the 
Penis  of  showbiz  nor  a parodic  com- 
nL nt  on  ^ It  is  more  a gentle  and 
SrVant,comedy  that  tells  It  like  it 
st  probably  was.  Perhaps  the 
urugs  and  corruption  of  a sub- 
l^ethat  was  later  to  kill  some  of 


its  leading  lights  are  played  down, 
but  Hanks  could  argue  that  this  was 
a more  innocent  time  before  the 
world  took  note  of  Jimi  Hendrix  and 
the  like. 

The  central  character  is  Guy,  ex- 
cellently played  by  Tom  Everett 
Scott,  who  works  In  his  father’s 
store,  but  gets  the  chance  to  break 
out  of  the  little  one-horse  town  of 
Eyrie  when  a local  drummer  breaks 
. his  arm.  He  joins  Johnathon 
Schaech,  Steve  Zalm  and  Ethan 
Embry  as  the  One-ders,  progress- 
ing from  pizza  parlours  to  baseball 
stadiums  as  their  fortunes  rise. 

It’s  the  introduction  of  Hanks's 
manager  that  does  it  The  band  be- 
come The  Wonders,  smarten  them- 
selves up,  learn  how  to  cope  with 
idiot  teliy-show  spots  and  manufac- 
ture a record  that  climbs  up  tiie  hit 
parade.  Suddenly,  they’re  big. 

Their  ascent  to  fame  may  Imve  its 
farcical  elements,  but  nothing  is 
played  solely  for  laughs.  The  scene 
is  painted  will)  considerable  aplomb 
by  Hanks  and  Ids  team,  some  of 
: whom  have  dearly  been  near  tills 
situation  themselves. 

The  playing  is  enthusiastic,  the 


Bui  even  at  that  time.  McDermott 
was  not  entirely  happy  with  dereck 
dereck's  method  of  working.  "Julia 
had  a very  clear  vision  of  what  she 
wanted  to  see  on  stage,  and  we  be- 
came very  skilful  at  executing  it," 
recalls  McDermott.  “After  a while.  I 
realised  that  even  before  a show 
happened,  I knew  exactly  what  it 
would  be  like  on  stage.  The  only 
times  I got  really  excited  was  when 
we  made  a mistake.  I started  look- 
ing forward  to  something  going 
wrong." 

This  desire  to  live  more  danger- 
ously has  increasingly  charac- 


timing  is  well  honed  and  the  absur- 
dity of  fame  and  fortune  is  not  lost 
on  Hanks.  But  he  is  too  dever  to 
mode.  These  look  like  real  people 
carried  towards  success  by  a combi- 
nation of  chance  and  skill  until  they 
reach  that  classic  point  of  no  return 
— a beach-party  mode  that  makes 
'the  Monkees  look  like  geniuses. 
The  point  is  that  one  record  isn't 
enough  and  tension  creeps  in  when 
they  hit  the  downward  slope. 

Hanks  doesn't  always  succeed  in 
developing  his  characters  — Liv 
Tyler  is  given  little  to  do  as  the 
songwriter’s  girl.  But  the  pace  is 
brisk  enough  to  forgive  him,  and 
the  film's  fine  period  design  front 
Victor  Kempster  and  its  ebullient 
camera-work  from  Tak  Fujimoto  fit 
tiie  tone  to  perfection. 

The  music,  too,  is  all  the  belter 
for  being  more  than  another 
secondhand  soundtrack:  it  is  an 
original  score,  some  of  it  written  by 
the  versatile  Hanks  himself. 

It  is  a film  that  is  hard  to  dislike, 
even  if  it  doesn't  go  deep.  It  relies 
not  on  action,  but  on  the  liveliness 
of  character  and  scene-setting.  It  is 
good  to  know  that  Hollywood,  in  the 
shape  of  one  of  its  premier  stars, 
can  still  do  simple  things  well.  ' 

The  nice  thing  about  Welcome 


terised  McDermott's  work  since 
tiie  split  with  Bardsley.  Over  the 
past  eight  years,  you’ve  never 
known  where  McDermott  might 
pop  up  next:  on  a Saturday  nighL  at 
the  Comedy  Store;  on  a Tuesday 
night  on  Radio  4;  orchestrating  a 
two-hour  improvised  play  every 
night  for  four  weeks  at  Nottingham 
Playhouse;  or  appearing  as  the  pro- 
boscis in  a production  of  Gogol's 
The  Nose. 

What  is  clear  is  that  McDermott, 
who  operates  at  that  point  where 
the  lines  between  direction,  design 
and  performance  are  a blur,  thrives 
on  collaboration  with  designers, 
actors  and  audiences. 

"More  anil  more  of  what  I do  is 
about  giving  the  power  away  to  oth- 
ers, trusting  (hat  something  more 
interesting  will  happen  if  you  give  it 
space."  snys  McDermott,  who 
prefers  to  think  of  himself  ns  a facili- 
tator more  than  a director. 

Hi-  also  balks  lit  the  irmlitiimul 
nil  Ki'l-npihm  demands  ili.-it  models 
of  sets  should  l)e  nude  bi-fore  re- 
hearsals begin  and  cost  limes  de- 
signed even  before  llu-  | >rod  net  inn 
Inis  bi-eneasl. 

'There's  still  such  n snobbery 
about  improvisation  and  ils  possibil- 
ities." says  McDermott.  “I'm  trying 
In  creak*  textual  theatre  that  is  as 
alive  as  an  improvised  show." 
Clearly  enllii  all*.-tl  as  much  hv 
process  as  by  product.  McDermott 
sees,  rehearsals  as  a time  to  encour- 
age tin- cn-i  to  lent  u I a iv.  to  play  and 
trust  i ‘iii'li  oil  let  rathet  than  to  set 
per  1 1 m nances  in  simir. 

"It  is.  n|  ci un  sc.  completely  ti-rri- 
lyiiig.  and  our  dress  rehearsals  are 
always  a shambles  — our  shows 
always  get  very  wobbly  just  at  the 
point  when  must  an-  being  pinned 
down.  But  while  it's  scary  for  the 
actors,  it  is  also  empowering.” 

Yet  against  the  odds.  McDer- 
mott's approach  does  seem  to  work. 
Ruth  MacKenzie  at  Nottingham, 
Jude  Kelly  at  West  Yorkshire  and 
now  Bogdanov  have  alt  been  suffi- 
ciently impressed  by  what  they've 
seen  to  take  the  risk  on  McDermott 
and  friends. 

Uke  the  poltergeist  who  wrecked 
the  house  and  made  the  teenage 
McDermott  realise  that  there  was  a 
world  very  different  from  conscious 
reality,  the  elfin  but  manicaUy 
energetic  McDermott  may  yet  turn 
the  theatrical  world  upside  down. 


to  the  Dollhouse  is  that  it  is  not  a 
nice  film  at  all.  Todd  Solondzs  new 
movie  is  a black  and  brackish  com- 
edy about  growing  up  gormless  that 
inflicts  as  much  pain  as  pleasure. 
Fortunately,  it  is  fanny  too  — some- 
times extremely  fanny. 

Heather.  Matarazzo  plays  an  1 1- 
year-old  in  glasses  and  tiie  kind  of 
' clothes  you  don't  wear  but  you  hope 
mil  come  back  into  fashion  one  day. 
She  is  cursed  with  a dlnkily  attrac- 
tive sister  (Daria  Kalinina)  whom 
; her  New  Jersey  parents  adore. 

A complete  inability  to  attract 
. even  equally  plain  youths  fuels  her 
self-hatred  and  she  sniffs  suspi- 
ciously at  the  entire  world.  But 
when  her  sister  gels  kidnapped,  she 
seizes  the  chance  to  become  some- 
one with  tiie  appetite  of  an  avid  but 
surprisingly  subtle  cobra. 

. Solondz’s  spitefully  accurate  .di- 
rection draws  an  excellent  perfor- 
mance from  Matarazzo.  The  rest  of 
the  players  are  well  cast  too,  draw- 
ing a portrait  of  family  life  that  might 
well  put  an  electioneering  politician 
into  a spin,  and  a view  of  school  life 
that  would  have  most  educational 
establishments  closed  down. 

With  the  film  hovering  just  tills 
side  of  parody,  there's  no  chance  of 
dismissing  this  comedy  too  tightly. 


ARTS  27 

Strike  a chord 
with  Schubert 

CLASSIC  MUSIC 

Andrew  Clements 

IT'S  TYPICAL  of  Gidon 
/ Kramer's  adventurousness  that 
lie  should  choose  to  build  a 
celebration  of  Schubert’s 
bicentenary  this  year  around 
contemporary  music.  Ills  series 
of  six  concerts,  split  between 
spring  find  autumn  and  being 
performed  in  Amsterdam,  Paris 
and  Cologne  ns  well  ns  London, 
juxtaposes  specially  commis- 
sioned works  will  i Schubert's 
complete  output  for  violin.  Most 
of  the  concerts  are  chiunlier 
scale,  Inn  the  opening  prognimmc- 
I trough  t the  .’4 5- strong  Deutsche 
Philharmonic  Bremen  to  the 
Hnrhivun  — n condiiclor-lcss 
band  who  showed  off  their  excel- 
lent ensemble  and  lively  cliurnc- 
leriHiilion  in  the  V major  Italian 
Overture  and  the  Six  (ierniiin 
Dunces  that  Anton  Webern 
las hly  orchestrated  in  llKtl . 

With  Kre  iner  as  soli  list,  and 
rather  minimally  as  direiinr  inn, 
the  orchestra  accompanied  three 
of  the  cuncerlanle  violin  works. 

If  this  project  has  a weakness  it 
is,  dure  one  suggest,  that  with 
(lie  exception  of  the  glorious 

major  Fantasy  with  piano, 
Schubert's  violin  pieces  are 
Honu-iinu-H  overextended  and 
musically  slight.  Kremcr  delight- 
fully pointed  tiie  B fiat 
Polonaise,  and  wittily  tossed  off 
the  decorations  of  the  D major 
Concert  Piece,  but  even  all  his 
artistry  and  loving  care  could 
not  disguise  the  repetitiousness 
of  the  A major  Adagio  and  Rondo 
which,  a couple  of  half  decent 
tunes  apart,  has  little  to  say. 

For  the  commissioned  pieces 
the  composers'  brief  was  to 
produce  pieces  with  some 
Schubertian  connection,  whether 
musical  or  circumstantial.  Both 
the  premieres  used  familiar 
quotations  as  their  starting 
points.  Sofia  Gubaidulina’s 
Impromptu  for  flute,  violin  and 
strings  takes  motifs  from  the  A 
flat  piano  Impromptu,  particu- 
larly the  downward  arpeggio  with 
which  it  opens,  os  the  germs 
from  which  its  structure  grows. 

The  flute  (wonderfully  played 
by  Irena  Grafenauer)  dwells 
upon  the  arpeggio,  the  violin 
. weaves  microtonalfy  around 
some  scraps  of  melody,  while  the 
string  orchestra  provides  block- 
chord  punctuation  until  It  alights 
upon  a unison  melody  to  drive 
the  work  to  its  witty  climax,  with 
the  arpeggio  tossed  between  the 
soloists,  and  a nostalgic  cqda. 

In  Alexander  Vus  tin’s  Fantasy 
for  Violin  and  Orchestral  . . , 

though , the  stylistic  collage  is 
more  extravagant  There  arc 
explicit  quotes  — an  echo  of  the 
slow  movement  of  the  Cmajor 
String  Quintet  and  the  tupe  from' 
the  Trout  Quintet  provide  the 
atm  centre  of  the  frantic  finale,  : 
and  much  more  passes  by  fleet- 
ingly — while  in  the  first  move- 
ment the  conductor  intones  one 
of  Schubert’s  best-known  sayings 
— “Is  there  such  a thing  as  cheer- 
ful music?  I don’t  know  any.” 

The  Ingredients  don’t  blend 
convincingly,  but  Vustln  pro- 
vides plenty  of  violin  writing  that 
Bremer's  alchemical  powers 
could  turn  into  something  close 
to  a real  musical  experience. 
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Sampras  on  song 


Stephen  Blerley  In  Melbourne 

IT  WAS  perhaps  inevitable,  once 
Pete  Sampras  had  won  his 
second  Australian  Open  with 
consummate  ease  against  a disap- 
pointingly ineffectual  Carlos  Moya 
on  Sunday,  that  thoughts  should 
turn  to  the  next  Grand  Slam  event  at 
Roland  Garros. 

During  the  presentation  cere- 
mony Sampras  was  referred  to  as 
the  greatest  champion  of  modern 
times.  It  was  a brave  statement  to 
make  in  the  land  of  Rod  Liver  but 
perhaps  the  Rocket  was  excluded 
on  the  ground  that  in  his  prime  he 
only  just  squeezed  into  the  open 
crn. 

Only  six  players  since  1908,  the 
beginning  of  open  tennis,  have 
reached  the  singles  finals  of  all  four 
Grand  Slam  tournaments:  Andre 
Agassi  and  Jim  Courier  of  the 
United  States,  Laver  and  Ken 
Rose  wall  of  Australia,  Ivan  Lendl, 
formerly  of  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Sweden’s  Stefan  Edberir  Of  »h"*» 
„„i,  Lrtverwon  the  loL 
Sampras's  victory  against  Moya 
brought  his  total  of  Grand  Slam 
titles  to  nine,  leaving  Roy  Emerson 
(12),  Laver  (11),  Bjorn  Borg  (tl) 
and  Bill  Tilden  (10)  ahead  of  him. 
The  one  title  to  escape  Sampras  is 
the  French,  although  last  year  he 
went  very  close,  losing  to  the  even- 
tual winner,  Russia's  Yevgeny  Kafel- 
nikov, in  the  semi-final. 

The  American  refused  to  discuss 
his  aspirations  for  Roland  Garros 


this  year  but  victory  here  will 
surely  have  encouraged  him  con- 
siderably. Hie  slow  balls  and  the  in- 
tense heat  almost  simulated  clay, 
something  the  red-court  king 
Thomas  Muster  was  quick  to  ex- 
ploit by  reaching  the  semi-finals  be- 
fore losing  to  Sampras. 

Sampras  usually  has  at  least  one 
poor  match  during  any  champi- 
onship and  on  this  occasion  it  came 
in  the  fourth  round  against  Slova- 
kia’s 19-year-old  Dominik  Hrbaty,  of 
whom  more  is  likely  to  be  heard 
this  year.  Otherwise  the  world  No  1 
offered  further  proof  that  he  re- 
mains die  gauge  by  which  ail  others 
must  test  themselves. 

Sunday's  final  was  always  likely 
to  be  one-sided,  given  that  Moya, 
for  all  his  thrilling  tennis  against 
Boris  Becker  in  the  first  round  and 
Michael  Chang  in  the  semi-final, 
has  no  experience  whatsoever  at 
this  Grand  Slam  peak.  Sampras 
simply  bossed  him,  never  allowing 
him  to  hit  more  than  a handful  nf 
mu**,  sumptuous  ground  strokes 
that  have  captivated  the  Australian 
audiences. 

The  centre  court  crowd  desper^ 
ately  wanted  the  20-year-old  Moya 
to  crackle  into  life  and  they  cheered 
like  mad  when  a stinging  backhand 
winner  brought  him  to  break  point 
on  Sampras's  serve. 

This  he  managed,  but  thereafter 
Moya's  hands  were  tied  as  Sampras, 
sensing  tlint  his  opponent  was  tiring 
and  losing  heart,  played  with  total 
authority.  There  were  a great  many 


Cricket 


Showered  with  praise  . , . Pete  Sampras  cools  off  after  beating 
Carlos  Moya  in  the  final  at  Melbourne  photograph:  joe  mann 


of  those  soft,  sad  groans  that  are  a 
feature  of  tennis  crowds  the  world 
over  when  they  are  watching  a 
favourite  player  at  odds  with  himself 
or  herself  nnd  failing  to  do  them- 
selves justice. 

A couple  of  poor  line  calls  in  the 


Hingis  shows  no  respect  for  elders 


Stephen  Blorfey  In  Melbourne 

WfTH  a performance  of  such 
deceptive  effortlessness,  so 
much  so  that  it  appeared  that  not  a 
trace  of  tension  or  nerves  ever  en- 
tered her  body  or  mind  from  start  to 
finish,  Switzerland's  16-year-old 
Martina  Hingis  on  Saturday  last 
week  became  the  youngest  player 
in  the  modern  era  to  win  a Grand 
Slam  singles  title. 

Her  6-2,  6-2  victory  over  France’s 
Mary  Pierce,  herself  the  champion 
here  in  1995,  was  one  of  supreme 
quality  and  self-assurance.  It  had 
been  expected  that  Fierce’s  supe- 
rior weight  of  shot  might  trouble 
Hingis.  Not  a bit  of  it. 

At  one  stage  in  the  first  set, 
Hingis  won  14  consecutive  points, 
and  in  all  — in  this  her  very  first 
Grand  Slam  final  — she  committed 


Sports  Diary  MiKe 


Tough  fight 
for  Lomu 

THE  world  of  rugby  was  dis- 
tracted from  events  on  the  field 
when  All  Black  wing  Jonah  Lomu 
announced  that  he  was  suffering 
from  the  serious  kidney  disorder, 
nephrotic  syndrome.  The  23-year-old 
star,  who  faces  a six-month  pro- 
gramme of  treatment,  was  upbeat 
about  ills  chances  of  resuming  his  in- 
ternational career.  Tvc  got  the  best 
doctors  on  the  case  and  I never  lie 
down  and  let  anything  trample  over 
me.  I'd  rather  miss  out  six  months 
than  miss  out  on  a whole  lifetime  of 
living.  ” 


only  11  unforced  errors.  Tills  was 
sublime  tennis,  for  here  was  im- 
placable mental  toughness  com- 
bined with  fluency  and  grace. 

When  Hingis,  who  is  named  after 
Martina  Navratilova,  hit  a forehand 
passing  shot  for  victory,  her  39-year- 
old  mother  and  coach,  Melanie 
Molitor,  leaped  from  her  seat  on  to 
the  court,  fell,  and  eluded  a security 
guard  as  Hingis  ran  towards  her. 
Mother  and  daughter  then  env 
braced  in  front  of  the  15,000  crowd. 

Hingis's  metamorphosis  from  a 
highly  gifted,  slightly  vulnerable 
youngster  to  a mature  Grand  Slam 
champion  has  been  astonishingly 
quick.  Last  April,  when  she  defeated 
Graf  in  the  Italian  Open,  she  was 
still  very  much  the  pony-tailed  ado- 
lescent competing  with  the  big  girls. 

But  four  months  later,  when  she 
turned  up  for  the  US  Open  with  her 


THE  Heineken  European  Cup 
was  won  by  French  club  Brive  at 
Cardiff  Arms  Park  with  a 28-9  defeat 
of  Leicester. 


hair  cut  short  and  chic,  it  was  obvi- 
ous Hingis  had  cast  off  her  tennis 
childhood.  She  duly  defeated  Aran- 
txa Sanchez  Vicario  and  Jana 
Novotna  on  the  way  to  her  first 
Grand  Slam  semi-final  where  she 
lost  to  Graf  7-5, 6-3. 

But  before  the  end  of  last  year 
Hingis  had  won  her  first  two  ATP 
titles,  at  Filderstadt  against  Alike 
Huber,  and 'At  Oakland,  where  she 
dismantled  Seles  6-2,  SO. 

On  Saturday,  the  velocity  of 
Pierce’s  ground  shots  was  immedi- 
ately apparent,  and  she  had  three 
chances  to  break  in  Hingis's  open- 
ing service  game.  That  Pierce  foiled 
was  crucial.  Immediately  Hingis 
began  to  play  like  a dream,  and  in 
the  space  of  the  next  four  games 
Pierce  could  only  manage  a mere 
two  points,  her  own  serve  collaps- 
ing twice. 


Haying  failed  in  their  previous  five 
atfenf019~TO~llfl-~lhe-omwlay- h-Qnhvi 
Wasim  Akram  gave  a captain's  per- 
formance in  an  opening  spell  that 
left  his  opponents  with  only  31  runs 
for  the  Iosb  of  four  wickets. 


third  set  added  to  Moya's  woes  and 
by  the  end  he  cut  rather  a dejected 
figure,  losing  his  last  service  game 
to  love  to  give  Sampras  the  match 
6-2, 6-3, 6-3,  the  most  one-sided  final 
here  since  Lendl  defeated  Miloslav 
Meclr  in  1989. 


— So  -captivatingly  self-confident 
was  Hingis  that  this  might  have 
been  an  exhibition  match.  At  5-0 
down,  Pierce  finally  held  her  serve 
and,  with  the  help  of  a Hingis  dou- 
ble fault  and  two  meat)1  forehands, 
broke  the  No  4 seed.  But  such  lim- 
ited success  was  short-lived. 

The  second  set  was  tighter. 
Pierce,  shrouded  in  white  towels  at 
the  change-overs,  fought  as  hard  as 
she  knew,  but  at  3-2  on  the  Pierce 
servo.  Hiagiv  Uircc-timesdenled'lief 
the  game. 

On  one  notable  point  Hingis  im- 
probably retrieved  a drop  shot,  and 
then  masterfully  volleyed  the  re- 
turn. Pierce  turned  to  the  umpire  in 
bewilderment,  as  if  she  could  not 
believe  what  Hingis  had  done.  Two 
games  later  the  match  was  over.  At 
16  years  three  months  and  26  days 
Martina  Hingis  was  the  Australian 
Open  champion  — the  first  Grand 
Slam  singles  title,  no  doubt,  of  many 
to  come. 


Football  results 


FA  CUP  Third  Round  Re 

Luton  2;  Leeds  1.  Crystal  R 
HamO,  Wrutaml. 


WORLD  football  crowned  a new 
king  when  Ronaldo,  the 
Barcelona  and  Brazilian  interna- 
tional, was  crowned  Fifa’s  Player  of 
the  Year.  The  29-year-old  signed  by 
the  Catalan  club  from  PSV  Eind- 
hoven for  £12  million  lost  summer 
beat  off  the  challenge  of  Liberian 
striker  George  Weah  and  Newcastle 
United's  Alan  Shearer. 


SUPER  Bowl  XXXI  was  a triumph 
for  the  Green  Bay  Packers,  who 
saw  off  the  challenge  of  die  New 
England  Patriots  35-21  in  New 
Orleans. 


ANEW  era  in  British  athletics 
opened  as  Unford  Christie's 
eight-year-old  record  for  the  200- 
metres  was  broken  by  Jamie  Baulch 
at  the  AAA  of  England  Champion- 
ships in  a time  of 20.84  secs. 


England 

thwarted 

Mark  Baldwin  In  Auckland 

NEW  ZEALAND  No  11  Danny  ! 

Morrison  denied  England  whs 
had  seemed  to  be  certain  victory  in 
the  first  Test  at  Auckland  by  biting 
for  nearly  three  hours  in  support  ol 
century-maker  Nathan  Astle, 

After  being  down  and  out  at  IK 
for  eight  at  lunch,  still  26  runs  short 
of  making  England  bat  again,  N« 
Zealand  finally  ended  an  astonish-  i 
ing  final  day  on  248  for  nine  with 
Astle  on  102  and  Morrison  14. 

England  looked  shattered.  In  the 
Bulawayo  Test  before  Christmas 
they  had  failed  by  just  one  run  to 
beat  Zimbabwe.  Now  they  had  beta 
left  frustrated  by  their  failure  lt> 
grab  one  last  wicket. 

In  69  Test  innings  Morrison  had 
scored  only  359  runs  at  an  average 
of  7.97.  Yet  lie  faced  exactly  the 
Mme  number  of  deliveries  ns  Asti* 
while  the  pair  put  together  their ; 
epic  106-run  stand.  And  he  did  so 
without  giving  a single  chance. 

Morrison  afterwards  questioned  | 
England's  tactics.  "If  you  wanted  to 
be  critical  then  I would  say  they 
bowled  a bit  too  short  at  me.  Tie) 
tried  to  pepper  me,  but  it  was  suchi 
slow  pitch,"  he  said. 

Resuming  on  56  for  three.  NH 
Zealand  slumped  alarmingly  in 
Tuesday's  opening  session.  Simon 
Doull  hinted  at  Kiwi  resistance  a.- 
he  added  37  with  Astle.  hut  when 
Darren  Gnugh  bowled  him  with  j , 
perfect  inswinging  yorker  it  taW  ; 
all  over  at  142  for  nine. 

When  Astle  completed  hi* 
tury,  his  third  in  seven  Tests,  wfo* 
cover-driven  four  off  Craig  "line. 
Atherton  conceded  the  draw  m< 
seven  overs  still  left  to  be  bowln 
and  New  Zealand  by  now  117  run: 
in  front. 

New  Zealand  390  (Fleming  129) 
and  243  for  9 (Astle  102):  England  ( 
521  (Stewart  1 73,  Thorpe  1 19)  | 

f 

•TPafftirrie  spinner  Michael  Bevan 
led  Australia  to  an  easy  victory^ 
tile  West  Indies  in  the  fourth  Tea 
Adelaide.  Bevan  finished  with  mwj 
figures  of  10  for  113.  He  «■»«" 
supported  by  Shane  Warn*, 
had  a match  haul  of  six  for  UJ- ** 
tralla  now  have  a winning  3-1 leaa 
the  five-Test  series.  _ 

Went  Indies  130  and  204; 

Australia  517  (Hayden  12W 
Australia  won  by  an  Innings  er 
1 83  runs 


Third  Division  Bamrt 

Brighton 3,  Roctxfete OCflmWdfloU^" 

-TfSmsn  drHuii  0. 

Uncoh  3,  Doncaster  Z;  NortmU&j|  1: 

(27-53).  ■ 

TENNBNTS 

Airdrie  1.  Ralth  4; 

2i  Brechin P,  Alk» P: Oyde3, » nJSnofW 
Clydebank  0,  Celtic  ft 
Sadhli  Dunrermilne^Ro^Co^YW 
1 . Berwick  1 ; HaartsS , Cowdgnbgn  ‘ 
Kilmarnock  2,  East  StirUnoO: PgJ&jj 
Motherwell  2;  Oueen  8 . 

Ft  angers  2,  Si  Johnston i ft  . 

litd  2;  Inverness  Cal  1 , HamMon  3. 

RcornsH 

42);  3.  Hamilton  (18-37)- 
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Football  FA  Cup  Fourth  round  Chelsea  4 Liverpool  2 

Hughes  inspires  Chelsea 


SpQRr 


David  Lacey 

Liverpool  simply  could  not 

live  with  the-  Chelsea  floor 
show  at  Stamford  Bridge  on 
Sunday.  Just  when  they  seemed  lo 
have  plotted  a distinguished  course 
lo  the  Iasi  16  of  the  FA  Cup,  the 
script  was  lorn  from  their  grasp  and 
rewritten  by  a Welsh  hand  with  Ital- 
ian endorsements. 

After  scoring  twice  in  10  minutes 
of  the  first  half,  Iasi  season's  Wemb- 
ley finalists  were  undone  by  three 
Clu’lsea  goals  in  the  space  of  12 
minutes  early  in  the  second,  with  h 
fourth  to  follow.  It  nil  made  for  mar- 
vellous theatre  and  if  l he  compel i- 
timi  sees  a heller  mulch  this  season 
I mie  can  only  hope  that  it  will  he  the 
liiiiii  itself. 

Tilt*  England  couch  Glenn  Hod- 
*lle  will  have  watched  the  proceed- 
ings with  mixed  feelings.  Like 
everyone  else  he  can  hardly  have 
failed  lo  enjoy  the  spectacle,  but  the 
pari  played  by  Chelsea's  Azzurri  in 
wresting  the  tie  from  Liverpool 
offered  a disturbing  augury  for  Eng- 
land's World  Cup  qualifier  against 
Italy  later  this  month. 

For  although  three  Englishmen, 
Barnes,  McMannman  and  Recl- 
kiiiipj),  dominated  the  match  before 
I hull-linn-,  three  Italians,  Di  Mntteo, 
| Via  Hi  am!  Zola,  became  important 
! influences  in  l lie  second.  During  the 
i tirsi  In  minutes  Barnes  had  revelled 
in  l he  room  Chelsea  were  prepared 
t-i  allowed  him,  but  in  the  second 
half  he  was  allowed  far  less  time  and 
-pace  by  Di  Matter:,  and  this  was 
where  Liverpool  lost  their  imprest- 
>ive  earlier  rhythm. 


Yet  the  match  was  surely  turned 
around  during  the  interval  when 
Ruud  Gullit  decided  to  replace 
Minto  with  Mark  Hughes,  whose 
absence  at  the  start  had  been  some- 
thing of  a mystery.  Hughes's  perfor- 
mance had  contributed  much  to 
Liverpool's  1-0  defeat  on  New  Year's 
Day  in  the  Premiership.  True,  he 
had  since  been  troubled  by  an  ankle 
iqjury  but  Gullit's  thinking  was  tacti- 
cal, not  medical. 

Before  Hughes  joined  the  attack 
Chelsea  could  not  hold  the  ball  up 
near  goal.  Vialli  and  Zola  were 
peripheral  figures  and  Wright,  Mat- 
teo  and  Kvarnte,  Liverpool's  new 
Norwegian  centre-back,  looked  im- 
pregnable. 

Hughes,  with  his  strength,  tenac- 
ity and  sheer  hloodymindcdticss, 
changed  all  that.  As  Liveipool's 
manager  Roy  Evans  admitted  after- 
wards: "Mark  Hughes  forced  us  to 
go  deep.  Before  he  came  on  we 
were  defending  on  the  halfway  line, 
then  we  found  ourselves  defending 
on  the  18-yard  line.  We  dropped  off 
30  yards  and  you  can't  give  good 
players  that  much  space.” 

Liverpool  left  Stamford  Bridge  re- 
gretting their  first-half  leniency  on 
Chelsea,  who  might  well  have  been 
four  down  by  the  interval.  Bereft  of 
Duberry.  their  defence  struggled. 

After  10  minutes  McManainan 
reached  the  byline  on  the  left  and 
Fowler's  head  just  missed  his  cen- 
ire.  Chelsea  failed  to  Intercept  n 
subsequent  cross  from  McAteer, 
McMaiiiitiiari  miscued  the  ball  but 
still  it  was  not  cleared  and  finally 
Fowler  turned  in  a low  centre  front 
Bjornebye. 


Newcastle  United  1 Nottingham  Forest  2 

Woan  shoots  down  Magpies 


Michael  Walker 

C VEN  though  he  has  said  it 
1—  only  twice  since  joining 
Newcastle,  Kenny  Dalglish  is 
probably  already  fed  up  with 
using  the  phrase  "wonder  goal" 
to  describe  a decisive  shot  from 
a member  of  the  opposition.  He 
said  it  again  on  Sunday  and  once 
more  the  goal  in  queation  mer- 
ited the  description.  Inn  Woan's 
80th  minute  volley  matching  the 
quality  of  Matthew  Le  Tissier's 
strike  at  The  Dell  the  previous 
week, 

Newcastle  were  denied  a 
league  win  at  Southampton  when 
1-e  Tissier  pounced  hi  the  last 
minute,  and  on  Sunday  Woan's 
strike  knocked  them  out  of  the 
„ ^up.  The  trophy  cabinet  of 
Newcastle  chairman  Sir  John 
Hnll  continues  to  double  as  an 
echo  chamber. 

When  Lea  Ferdinand  leapt  to 
Jiod  Newcastle  ahead  on  the 
’,n'ir  Hnll  must  have  jingled  the 
coins  In  his  pocket,  but  when 
Woun  a deflected  equaliser  was 
followed  by  thnt  winner  his  hand 
will  have  turned  Into  a fist. 

His  words  with  his  new  man- 
«Ker  after  thh,  fourth-round  exit 

Sr  bcen  worth  hearing. 

if  Dalglish  is  worried  he  is 
no  shmringh.  Surprisingly  he 
, h|H  Players  lacked  good  for- 
Junehut  little  else.  "Every  suc- 
cessful team  always  needs  a 


Another  10  minutes  and  Zola, 
tinder  pressure  from  Wright,  played 
a careless  pass  to  Newton,  who 
cnuld  not  prevent  Collymore  gain- 
ing ixjssession  and  striding  through 
to  increase  Liverpool's  lead. 

"We  had  given  two  sloppy  goals 
away,"  said  Gullit,  "so  I had  to  do 
something  drastic  for  the  second 
half,  and  it  worked." 

That  was  something  of  an  under- 
statement. The  effect  of  Hughes, 
now  supporting  Vialli  with  Zola  play- 
ing deeper,  was  immediate.  After  51 
minutes  he  brought  down  a ball 
from  Clarke  and  turned  under  pres- 
sure to  drive  a low  shot  past  James, 
Two  minutes  before  the  hour 
Hughes's  was  the  crucial  touch  lliat 
set  up  Zola  for  a glorious  left-foot 
equaliser. 

Then,  three  minutes  past  the 
hour  Zola  instigated  a movement 
which  saw  Pctrescn's  iwss  catch 
Liverpool  square,  Vialli  surging 
through  lo  slide  the  ball  j>asl  the  ad- 
vancing James.  Then,  with  15  min- 
utes remaining,  Vialli's  shaven  head 
soared  above  the  defence  to  glance 
in  Chelsea's  fourth  goal  from  Zola's 
precise  free-kick. 

Titus  did  Chelsea  repeat  their  4-2 
victory  over  Liverpool  in  tilt-  third 
round  of  the  Cup  19  years  earlier. 
For  Liverpool  the  turnabout  was 
equally  reminiscent  of  their  4-3  dc- 
fent  by  Crystal  Palace  in  the  1990 
semi-finals.  It  was  also  the  first  time 
since  August  1964,  when  they  were 
beaten  3-2  at  Blackburn,  that  Liver- 
pool had  lost  a game  after  being  two 
goals  in  from. 

Chelsea  now  face  a trip  to  Bices- 
ter City  in  the  fifth  round,  where 


Czech  mate  . . . Pntrik  . 

Ginnluca  VinlU  nt  Stnmford  Bridge  18  ^ cl,&lltn^  -V  ; 

they  won  3-1  in  the  Premiership  i„  j ino\  *'QUn*'* 


they  won  3-1  in  (lie  Premiership  hi 
October,  writes  Don  Deri.  Their  cap- 
tain Dennis  Wise  commented: 
"Hopefully  we  can  gel  n result  there 
again." 

The  holders  Manchester  United 
will  again  face  London  opposition  at 
home  in  the  fifth  round  if  they  sur- 
vive their  FA  Cup  fourth-round  re- 
play nt  Wimbledon  next  week. 
United  — who  have  alrendy 
knocked  out  Tottenham  — and  the 
Dons  were  paired  in  Sunday's  draw 
with  QPR. 

Arsenal  were  given  another  High- 
bury tie.  against  Portsmouth,  if  they 
beat  Leeds  in  a fourth-round  en- 
counter February  4. 

If  Wi iking  beat  Coventry  in  their 
third-round  replay  and  then  account 
for  Blackburn  at  Ewood  Park  they 
will  go  to  Jim  Smith's  Derby.  Wok- 


Cryptic  crossword  by  Orlando 


FI  ITi  T I*  I FT  it 


slice  of  luck.  That  wasn't  there 
for  us,"  he  said.  “Defensively  1 
thought  we  looked  very  sound." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  hear 
how  many  of  the  Toon  Army 
agreed  as  they  grumbled  their 
way  out  of  the  ground.  With 
Gillespie  on  the  bench  and 
Ginola  wandering  infield, 
Newcastle  were  a side  without 
wingers  and  wits.  Barton  did  get 
forward  along  the  right  but 
usually  hit  Pearce's  back  with 
his  crosses.  However,  with  the 
game  meandering  along  to  the 
hour  mark,  the  slumbering 
tempo  not  aided  by  Crossleyfo 
conspicuous  time-wasting, 
Barton  tried  again  and  his  diago- 
nal centre  from  deep  brought  a 
reward.  Ferdinand  outjumped 
everyone  and  sent  a simple 
header  beyond  Crossley. 

Forest’s  passing  thereafter 
assumed  a previously  unBeen 
urgency,  and  with  only  13  min- 
utes they  were  rewarded  when 
Woan  collected  the  ball  30  yards 
out  and  tried  u speculative  lash. 

It  worked  spectacularly  well, 
hitting  first  Gillespie,  who  had 
replaced  Ginola,  and  then 
Barton  before  hobbling  its  way 
past  Hislop.  Three  minutes  later, 
after  another  unfortunate  Inter- 
vention by  Barton,  Woan  did  It 
again,  this  time  driving  sumptu- 
ously from  a narrowing  angle. 
The  ball  crashed  In  off  the 
underside  of  the  bar. 


[u  fie 


[17  I [18 


P9  I FI  [21 


City  v SheffteM  tejJrUt.  I W \ 

this  season.  Hlllsborou^  \ 

FH,h  round  drawrBlrmir^  — - \ 
Peterborough  or  Wrexham?™  V \ 
baicaster  v Chelsea;  Man  Utd  or 
Wimbledon  v OPR;  Bolton  or  °r 
Chesterfield  v Nottingham  Forest- 
Bradford  v Sheff  Wed;  Man  City  or 
Watford  v Middlesbrough:  Arsenal 
or  Leeds  v Portsmouth;  Derby  v 
B-burn,  Coventry  or  Woking.  Ties  to 
he  played  February  15/16 


3 Saw  reversible  girl,  say,  reversed 

4 So  sure  a translation  appears  in 
reference  book  (9) 

5 Initially  trees,  trees  initially  (5) 

6 Cad  mad  about  port  (9) 

7 Inspire  a province  with 
teamwork  (7) 

8 Form  of  carbon  or  card  (7) 

14  An  exceptionally  attractive 

person  may  be  met  aboard  (91 

16  Sneaky  subject  to  worker  (9) 

1 7 Red  lace  made  manifest  (7) 

18  Salesman  going  in  to  shave  and 
get  ready  (7) 

20  Artist's  representation  of  sea 
mist  or  steam  is  extraordinary  (7) 

21  One  ol  the  leading  players  died 
in  the  Big  Apple  (7) 

23  Quillless  freelance  (6) 

24  Like  constant  cold  Jefly  (5) 


Across 

I Firm  agreement  (7) 

5 Presumptuous  team-member 
(7) 

9 Free — in  relative  comfort  (7) 

10  Chian  Is  term  for  same  knocked 
back  wine  (7) 

I I Innocent  allurement  for  small  fry 
(9) 

12  Muse  about  weed  on  top  of 
Olympus  (5) 

13  Return  to  render  (5) 

15  Like  crown?  He  didn't  (9) 

17  Action  token  about  papers 
being  blue  (9) 

19  Puccini  heroine  caught  by  ape  (5) 


22  Pick  off  carbon  paper  quantity  (5)- 

23  Verse  can't  upset  a prose  writer 

(9) 

25  A bit  of  bream,  sole  or  other 
seafood  (7) 

26  Snake  brought  to  continent  by 

Athenian  courtesan  (7) 

27  Xlay  100(7) 

28  Altera  month  grass  Is  laid  down 


1 Herb  found  in  vehicle  and  not  at 
home  (7) 

2 Ordering  a meal  Is  causing 
uneasiness  (7) 


Last  week’s  solution 


□□nnaana 

a □ a e 


UUUBQQ 


BPwH 

□HaHamnoHdaia111  n 

tegga  BaLinmnn0 
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